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THE VTOEROY'S SPEECH AT THE OPENING OP THE 
COiNFEHENCE OF MINISTERS ON AGRICULTUIEIL 
MARKETING. 

IL II the Viceroy opened the Conference of Ministers on 29th Noyem- 
Agricnitural Marketing in New Delhi on the 29th November 
1938 with the following speech : — 

Gentlemen , — I am gkcl to welcome to the Capital this 
veiy representative gathering of Ministers from the Pro* 
viuces of British India and from the Indian States. Your 
atteudauee here today, and many of you have travelled 
far in order to be with ils, is \veIcome proof of the im- 
portance you attach to the subject of Agricultural Market- 
ing. Let me say at once that your interest will be an 
immense encouragement to all in the Government of India 
who have been associated with this most important aspect 
of agricultural improvement 

Sir Jagdish Prasad has referred to my past experience 
in the Uield of agricultural marketing. In Great Britain 
my colleagues and I signed the last of our five reports on 
the Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce in 
November 1923. These reports led, in 1924, to the setting 
up of the Marketing branch of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and in 1928 Parliament passed the Agricultural Produce 
f Grading and Marking) Act. 1 mentioned this because it 
is of mferest to notice that in Great Britain it took about 
5 years to get imder way from Ihe moment of the initial 
iinphrlse. 
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Xhe ^'iceroy^s speech at the oXtening of the Conference of 
M misters on Agricultural Marketing. 

In India, as Sir Jagdish lias reminded ns, the Royal 
<'!oiRniissioli on Agriculture, reporting in 1928, stressed the 
great importance of Agiicnitural Marketing and linked it 
with transportation. In 1934 the Provincial Economic 
Conference led to the ’ initiation of the present inarke'ang 
scheme under which the Goverinnent of India provide a 
central stall now consisting of 20 ofSeers, while the Imperial 
i'oiineil of Agricultural Research has provided ten lakhs 
of rupees spread over a period of five years to meet part of 
the cost of Provincial Marketing Staffs. These grants were 
aade in order that the all-India commodity surveys might 
be carried out on an uniform bas s. But it is worthy of 
eotninent that, at each stage, Ihere has been spontaneous co- 
<)j>eratioii from the autonomous Provinces and States. 
Each provincial Government has from the outset, at its 
own cost, provided a Provincial Marketing Officer to take 
charge csf the provincial section of the work ; and several 
CTOvernments have provided additional marketing staff and, 
in<,)re recently, have taken over some of the experimental 
developments such as grading stations. Many of the 
States, of whom no less than 220 have co-operated in. this 
matter, have provided their own marketing staffs, mid they 
liave all readily collaborated with the Central Marketing 
Staff both in the commodity surveys and in such practical 
matters as marking and grading. In 1937 the Central 
Legislature passed the Agricultural Produce {Grading and 
^Marking) Act, "and it is significant to notice that in India 
Ibis stage was reached about three years after Mr. Living- 
stone’s arrival and rather less than two years from the 
completion of the Marketing Staff. In England, as T 
have told you, a period of five years elapsed between the 
netting up of the Marketing branch and the passage in+o 
law of the first Marketing Act, li is, I think, encouraging 
to note that despite the formidable complications and 
divei*s’tit's of the Indian 'marketing system^ merchants and 
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The Viceroy’^ speech at the opening of the Conj'ere^ice of 
Ministers on Agricultural Marketing. 

market men in this country have shown themselves just 
as ready as their brethren in the West to* avail themselves 
of well thought out marketing improvements. The posi- 
tion today is that six marketing reports are now complete, 
and that a further four are well advanced. In con- 
gratulating all concerned upon the very promising 
beginning that has thus been achieved, I feel that I must 
affirm my convicition, born of my own considerable ex- 
perience, that adequate preliminary surveys are essentia? 
to the construction of sound schemes of marketing. 
Careful economic reconnaissance is an essential preliminary 
of every sound scheme, and I would confidently recommend 
all who are responsible for the construction of such schemes 
to count neither time nor money wasted which are spent 
in prosecuting with zeal and efficiency these essential pre- 
liminary studies. In work of this nature, anxious as we 
all of us naturally are to improve producers’ prices, it is 
seldom wise to attempt (the short cuts. Hough and ready 
methods may seem at the outset to give quick results, hut 
those are not the results Ithat will stand the test of time.. 
Organized marketing means the application of scientific 
methods to the problems of collection and distribution. 
That is why emphasis is laid on the importance of basirg 
all future action on an adequate assembly of tested^ facti^.. 
Again, in using those facts and in drawing deductions from 
tliem, the scientific is the only safe method, which is to 
mistrust each conclusion until it has been subjected to every 
possible test. 

In India an important stage has now been reached for 
many marketing surveys have been completed or are well 
advanced, and broad conclusions have emerged which call 
for application on a wide scale. It is satisfactory to note 
that Central and Provincial Staffs did not await the com- 
pletion of the all-Indta commodity reports before studjung 
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The Viceroy^s f^pcecji at the opening of the Conference of 
Ministers on Agricultural Marketing. 

the possibilities odE development. At a oomparatively early 
stage the necessity of certain iiiiesf of improvement became 
clear. The standardisation of weights and measures, a 
wider adoption of the system of regulated markets, w^hich 
had already proved its value in some parts of India, a fact 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, are 
recommendations common to all the reports. It was also 
apparent from the outset that grading and standardisation 
would offer a fruitful field for development and in conse- 
quence, on the recommendation of the Provincial Economic 
Conference of 1934, the preliminary sitndies on quality 
necessary for the consideration of grade standards were 
started simultaneously with the marketing surveys. This 
stage was followed by the setting up of experimenltd 
grading stations for such commodities as fruit, eggs and 
hides and skins w^hich the surveys showed to be stiKSceptible 
of such treatment. It was speedily found that, as in other 
countries, legislative action was needed to protect the 
marks, and as Sir Jagdish Prasad has said, the Agricultural 
Produce (Grading and Marking) Act directed to that 
^ purpose was passed by the Central Legislature in 
February 1937. 

It is of interest to note tliat the total number of ex- 
perimental grading stations now in operation is about 25. 

Standardisation, the determination of grades, is more 
than agreement on convenient categories of physical 
attributes — size, colour, purity, water or fat content, and 
the like. Standards must be very definitely related to the 
requirements of the consumer, that is to the saleability of 
the produce. Standardisation is a prerequisite of effective 
advertisement. Standardisation, the determination and 
strict adherence to grades, is a key to distant markets, and 
— given improved world conditions — a sure road to expand- 
ing business. But marketing organizations can do some- 
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thing beyond promoting the orderly and economic dis- 
tribution and sale of px'imary produce. An efficient 
anarketing organization should ba the grower’s intelligence 
bureau. Often you will find that the cultivator, who 
cannot himself be in touch with distant and overseas 
markets, will prefer a crop, or a particular veriety of some 
crop, because of its agricultural advantage, that is, 
because it is easy to grow, or because it matures at a con- 
venient moment in the seasonal routine of the holding, or 
appears to give a particularly heavy yield. Sometimes, 
itideed, a variety will be sown in deference to mere local 
fashion and familiarity. But the Marketing Officer, who 
knows the requirements of the ultimate markets and the 
prices ruling in those markets, is quite frequently in a 
t?osition to advise the cultivator that he will increase his 
prospects of protit by growing some variety other than 
that one which seems to possess the highest agricultural 
advantage. Evidently this function of a marketing service 
may be of great value in conditions in which world markets 
in terms of the relative demand for different kinds of 
primary i)roduee is — for one reason or another — in a state 
of change and uncertainty. Causes so diffierent as the 
development of ejnithetic substitutes, or the economic 
aftermath of a w^ar, may substantially promote the 
demand for one type of produce at the expense of some 
other. Consider how much loss may be spared to the 
grower if his marketing organisation- — ^^vhat I have called 
his intcirgenee bureau — is able to provide him with very 
early warning of such a change in demand. 

The improvement of marketing offers a fruitful fie^d 
for co-operation between the Central Government, Pro- 
vinces and States. The development of marketing, in the 
main, falls within the provincial sphere, but the main 
problems arc of a wider character. Thougli the produc- 
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The Viceroy^s speech at the opening of the Conference of 
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tion of many commodities is localised, but the areas of con- 
centration are scattered throughout the country and are 
not confined to any particular Province or State, the eoii- 
sumption of a product is generally spread over the whole 
country tod many are of all-India importance both as 
regards our internal and export trade* Wider issues- 
reiating to the finance of the primary producer are also 
involved, since marketing reforms are essential before the 
commercial banka can fully develop a system of short-term 
produce advances. In the report of the Agricultural 
Credit Department of the Reserve Banli of India for 19513 
it is stated that short-term advances for marketing produce 
should be regarded as one of the most important parts of 
banking business, but that the commercial banks have 
hitherto been unable to develop produce advances to the 
extent of their capacity owing to the extraordinary 
diversification and vagueness of market conditions through- 
out India and the manner in which produce contracts are 
drawn. In this eonncetion, the Report stresses the im- 
portance of the following improvements in marketing, 
machinery and practice : (ji) a reasonable standardisation 
of the staples and of the contracts relating to them ; {ii) 
the provision, in properly regulated markets and elsewhere, 
of suitable storage under conditions which would permit 
of proper insurance ; and {Hi) the establishment where 
possible and advisable of properly-regulated forward 
markets permitting of “ hedging ’’ and thus to the mitiga- 
tion of violent market fluctuations. It is therefore satis- 
factory to note that an agreement has been reached with the 
principal trade associations for standard future contracts 
for wheat and linseed, and that discussions are well 
advanced in regard to standards for groundnuts and 
coitee, Eqiially to be welcomed is the jprogress now being 
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made in several provinces witk legislation for the setting 
up or improvement of regulated markets. As progress 
is made with these two items, the consideration of the 
establishment of more adequate terminal or future markets 
would be possible. To what extent provinces will, in 
future, require assistance from a central marketing staff 
in this and cognate matters is one of the matters which the 
Ck)nference will consider. 

In ecnclusion let me again say how great a pleasure it 
is to me to welcome you here today, and how entire is the 
confidence I feel that your labours in this Conference w'll 
contribute in substantial degree to the promotion in India 
of orderly and efficient marketing of agricultural produce, 
an object of the utmost importance both to the cultivator 
and to the people at large. 


THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT BARBHANGA. 

H. E. the Viceroy made the following Speech at Darbhanga 
on Sunday, the 11th December 1938, at a dinner given by the 
Alaharajadhiraja 

Maharajadhiraja, Ladies and Gentlemen , — ^Let me fir^t 
of all thank our kind host of this evening most sincerely for 
his most hospitable welcome and for the charming speech 
to which we have just listened. My wife and I very 
greatly appreciate his words of welcome, and it is the 
greatest pleasure to us to have been able to pay this visit 
to Darbhanga. We only regret that, owing to eircum- 
stances outside our control, this visit should be such a short 
one, that we should have hut a glimpse of the Darbhanga 
Raj, and that it should not have been possible for us to 
visit the Agricultural Farm to which we had been looting 
forward with such interest. I hope that circumstances 
may make it possible before the end of my Viceroyalty 
again to visit the Maharajadhiraja in his own home, 


llth Decem- 
ber 1938. 
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I am well awt^Ve of tb<i grv?at lera'itorial interests which 
^ 011 , Maharajadhiraja, represent. You have referred in 
your speech to my strong desire to assist the advance of 
the rural community to a fuller life : and 5'ou know of 
iiiy own deep and abiding feeling for the countryside and 
the close interest which 1 have always taken in the welfare 
of the land and in the prosperity of those connected with it. 
1 am delighted in these circumstances to meet here toniglit 
so many representatives of great land-owning families 
representhig long traditions in their various provinces. 
This is not the occasion for a political speech, and 
following 3 ^our example I do not propose to talk polities 
tonight. But I shall not I think be straying beyond the 
appropriate limits if I refer in two words5 to the great 
importance of the landed interest, its potentialities tor 
good, and the contribution w'hich it is in a po.dth/n to make 
to the welfare of the countryside — ^whether in terms o£ the 
improvement of the condition of tenantry, or in terms (>c 
the development of natural resources and the introduction 
<ff up-to-date appliances and methods of farming. Very 
much has I know been done in this direction already by 
enlightened landlords. Much must inevitably remain to 
be done in a country of the size of India, a country dis- 
tinguished by such varieties of soil, climate and agricultural 
problems, and I am sure that you. Gentlemen, with your 
great experience and your great responsibilities, are as 
fully alive to this .as anyone can be. 

I thank you most warmly, Maharajadhiraja, on behalf 
of my wife knd my daughters for the most kind remarks 
which yo’fi haye been so good as to make about them. There 
is ** ndfehltg * that would give greater happiness to Lady 
IdidithgdW'than to feel whchi she leaves this country that 
sh^Tias buffed able to> contribute something to the comhating 
of the sc^mra^e' of tubercuJbsis, and she asks me to thanfle 
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you on lier hch'dll foi* your referonco to the efforts wlileh 
ijhc has l\en making in this direction. 

I thank you once again on behal£ of all of iia for bo 
delightful a visit,' dur enjoyment of whicli js out of all 
-pro^wtion to the too short time we have been able to speud 
at Darbhanga. 1 wiii not fail to convey, as you desire 
to His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor the expressioik 
of your loyalty and devotion. 

Ladies and Gentlcmeiv, I ask you to raise your glasses 
to the health of our host — the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga. 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S SPEECH AT THE OPENING OF 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCl«\TKf> 

CHAl^IBERS OF COMMERCE OF INDIA, CALCUTTA- 

In opening the amuml meeting of the Associated Chambei'M 
cf Commerce of India at Calcutta on Monday, the 19tli Dcoember 
1938, H. E. the Viceroy made thi following speech : — 

Your Excelkuc^y Mr, Fres^id^t Kivd Cfenflemmi : — 
This is the third occasion, Gentlemen, on which I have had 
the honour of addressing youir opening meeting, and I 
should like to say how glad I am to see you again and how 
much i appreciate your invitation again to address you. 

Lest me in the fii-st place thank you, Sir George, and 
tlTOUgh you th« gentlemen who are present here today, 
for the very warm welcome which you have been good 
enough to give me. I well know how important are, the 
great commercial interests which you gentlemen and the 
associations which have .sent you here today represent, ana 
the value to me of this expre^^sion of your conffdence 
of your support h very great indeed. 


19th DaodUtr- 
hor 1938. 
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1 listened with interest to Tvhat you said on the matter 
of labour legrislation. Decent and humane conditions of 
\\ork are, as I am sure you will agree, the most eifeetive 
antidote to subversive forces in the labour movement ; and 
that consideration has always been present to my Gov- 
ernment in their labour legislation. But progress has been 
tempered witli caution ; in every advance undertaken 
there has been full consultation with the interests* con- 
cerned, and full weight has at all times been given to the 
Ktage of development of labour in this country. My 
Government entirely share the view that there may well 
be advantage in the Provinces and the Centre taking 
counsel together in order to coordinate labour policy so far 
as local conditions permit, and the whole of this matter 
is under active consideration. 

T am. fully sensible of the importance of maintaining 
close and cordial trade relations bet'ween India and Burma, 
whose mutual trade surj^asses in volume the trade between 
India and any Empire country other than the United 
Kingdom, ^ith this end in view, my Government will 
continue to watch wdth interest the working of the present 
Agreement. 

Dike you I welcome the conclusion of the Anglo- 
American Agreement. I do not propose to touch on this 
topic at any length, but let me in a word emphasize its 
economic aspect and its importance as the most noteworthy 
contribution in recent years towards the problem of 
rehabilitating iiitternational trade. 

I listened with great satisfaction to your friendly 
words of congratulation to my Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, which cannot but be a real encouragement 
to them. I trust sincerely that the difficulties you have 
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mentioned in connection with the despatch fruni homo 
of air mails are now being surmounted, and will not recur. 

In your speech, Mr. President, you laid particular* 
stress on the issue of Federation. T wholly agree with 
you as to the vital importance of that issue, more parti- 
cularly at the stage which has now been reached i^nd I 
hope, Gentlemet'i, that I shall not unduly strain your 
patience if in the remainder of my remarks today I devo'e 
myself primarily to it. 

"When I spoke to you in December 3937, T said that 
there lay ahead of us the achievement of an ideal which 
was the ideal which inspired the framers of iXa Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, an ideal, I added, for which 
We owed a deep' debt of gratHude to those spokesmen of 
the Indian States and of British India who had taken pait 
in the deliberations which resulted in the present consti- 
tutional scheme. I mentioned my concern to ensui'e that 
iu» avoidable delay occurred in the development of the 
federal scheme and in the arrangements in connect on 
with it. And I said, too, that 1 in no way regretted the 
lapse of time which had taken place in connection with 
those preparations ; for the delay involved gave us the 
opportunity carefully to scrutinize from cveiy aspect all 
the features of the scheme, and to give its full and appro- 
priate value to everyone of them. 

A year has passed since then. Much further spade- 
work has been done, spadework of great value, for which 
the Secretary of State and I owe a very real debt, and a 
debt which we gratefully acknowledge, to those who have 
given such invaluable help to us. At the stage which we 
have now reached there may I think be advantage in 
reviewing briefly the general position, and in bringing 
our minds back to the considerations which weighed with 
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parliament and witli the Joint Select Committee when 
they devised the constitutional scheme the second p«i-rt 
of which is now approaching realisation. 

I have had the advantage this summer of renewing 
personal contact with the Secretary of State. And 1 ha've 
been able, too, to renew the same personal contact with 
Members of both Houses and with His Majesty’s Ministers. 
There has never been any divergence of view — ^though I 
have seen that suggested, — between my Noble Friend the 
Secretary of State, or His Majesty’s Government, and 
myself on the Federal issue, but in speaking to you today 
I can do so with the additional confidence as to our entire 
unity of purpose and approach giveit by my conversations 
this summer. While I have been aw’’ay, and since I have 
returned, a further stage, and a vital one, in the clearing 
of the approach to Federation has been achieved : and 1 
am glad, gentlemen, to be able to speak to you today with 
the knowdedge that the Princes are shortly to receive the 
revised draft Instrument, and wall be asked to signify 
within an appropriate interval of time their decision on 
it. 


The federal scheme has, I well know, been the target 
of many criticisms — from important political leaders, from 
the press, from private individuals. I have studied those 
criticisms with all the attention that they dese^e, and 
wilh the fullest acceptance of the sincerity of purpose 
underlying them, I can but repeat, in the event, what I 
have said before, that no criticism of the scheme of Federa- 
tion embodied in the Act that I have seen advanced was 
absent from the mind of those of us by whom that scheme 
was framed. We were fully conscious of the directions 
in which it was open to attack: We were conscious that 
no scheme that th»e wit of man can devise can be free front 
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blemish — even from more serious error, ~more especially 
%vhen the situation which it is desiprned to meet is unique 
in history, and presents features of such complexity and 
such difSeulty. But our conclusion was, and it is my 
considered opinion todaj", that the scheme then devised 
is the best practicable solution of the great constitutional 
problem of India. 

In framing the Federal scheme, we had in view in the 

place, as a consideration of dominant importance, the 
Mtiity of India. The decisive weight of that factor calls 
for no argument today. Nor do I see any scheme that 
holds out a greater hope for the achievement of the 
political and the constitutional unity of this great country 
than the scheme of the Act. The achievement of that 
unity is more important today by a long way than it was 
even three years ago. It is more important, in the first 
place, given the change in the European background : and 
the relation of the new ideologies which we see developing 
to the ideals which have been and which remain the basis 
of British policy in India. It is more important, secondly, 
precisely becaiase provincial autonomy has worked so well. 
The greater the siiecess of the scheme of provincial 
autonomy, the greater the degree to which the strong 
and diverse claims of individual provinces, widely difier- 
ing in racial and religious composition, in economic and 
political outlook, assert themselves, the greater is the 
danger of the development of centrifugal and flssiparous 
tondencies. and so of the marring of that unity which it 
has been the object of all of us who care for India's future 
to see achieved and consolidated. 

In measuring the reactions of public opinion to any 
proposal of major pblitieal importance, it is well to remind 
burf^lt^es that ihe dii^cifiustanftes of pblitieal controvert 
tend Everywhere to magnify and to advertise those points 
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as to which there is difficulty or deep divergence of opinion, 
while those matters as to whieh there is concord and 
common agreement are too often — in the heat and dust 
of the fray^ — ^forgotten or set aside. So indeed has it been 
in regard to the controversy upon the question of All-India 
Federation. Yet, if the matter be impartially examined, 
it will be found that upon the essential merits of Federa- 
tion there is wide and, in some highly important regards, 
unanimous agreement. 

Let me attempt for a moment to probe the deeper 
reasons — ^the underlying instincts, upon which rests. the 
understanding, so universal today, of the immense im- 
portance to India at this time of attaining a fuller political 
life without sacrificing the ideal of unity. What are the 
considerations, liistorical and contemporary, which have 
harnessed the wider patriotism of Indians to the heavy 
task of securing the political integration of their country 7 
Surely it is the deep conviction that upon unity depends 
the position and prestige of India before the nations, and 
her capacity to take her due place in the world and to 
exercise upon world development the influence to whieh 
she is entitled by right of her history, her importance and 
her culture. For the due fulfilment of her desltiny, unity 
is essential. In the past India has suffered much and lost 
many things as the direct and unescapable penalty of 
internal schism and division. These truths lie deeply 
embedded in the historical consciousness of the people. I 
am convinced that their rearsation today contributes most 
materially to shape opinion upon contemporary problems. 
Quickening and fortifying these powerful impulses, there 
IS quite evidently a growing comprehension of the position 
of India in a world which has now beyond doubt entered 
upon one '•f those formative periods, the outcome of 
which must affect the' shape of human affairs upon this 
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planet for many generations to come. It is certain that^ 
in one shape, or another, such a crisis must impose intense 
stresses and crucial tests upon all people. That India is 
aware of these matters, none may doubt. Her s[tatesmeji 
are constantly extending and broadening the range and 
scope of their survey, her public is increasingly disposed 
to look outwards towards the great world of international 
affairs, no/t as mere spectators, but as those who grasp the 
significance of India's place in the environment of modem 
world problems. Such stirrings of the national conscious- 
ness are bound soon to seek their due expression. How 
can they find expression unless unity upon an All-India 
basis is achieved ? 

Upon the economic significance of Federation there 
e^n, I imagine, be no serious doubt or dissent, and I am 
confident that commercial and financial interests through- 
out India are fully alive to its importance. I venture to 
hope that those interests, whether Indian or European, 
will make a direct contribution towards the education 
of public opinion upon this weighty aspect of federation. 
The full fruits of union will not ripen in a moment, but 
1 believe that substantial benefits will very soon accrue. 
Differences and exceptions in (the economic field may — 
no doubt will — ^survive the achievement of the Federal 
scheme. That, in the nature of things, is but to be 
expected. But the achievement of that scheme cannot, in 
my judgment, but tend to harmonise the interests of all 
parties without material injury to any ; to weld together 
from the economic and fiscal point of view, in a manner 
and to an extent which could not otherwise be looked for, 
the Indian States and British India ; and to ensure 
the alleviation of that lack of unity which, whatever its 
historical explanation, cannot in this sphere but strike the 
ohserver as calculated to reduce efficiency, and to Iiamper 
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the deveiopmeiit of India natural resources, and of her 
eoiiimereial and industrial opportunities. 

When we last met a year ago, Provincial Autonomy 
had been in operation for nine monliis. The experience 
of those nine months had left me confident that whatever 
<{ifiiculties lay ahead (and the poss.bility of difficulty and 
misunderstanding was as present then as it is today), the 
workability and the essential soundness of the scheme 
devised by Parliament had proved themselves ; and that, 
vvhatever criticisms might be levelled on points of detail, 
tlie foundation was the right one, and, given understanding 
and goodwill, the scheme of provincial autonomy sound 
and workable. I was confident too that the autonoirio\is 
provincial governments, whatever party they represented, 
ctiuld in the working of provincial autonomy expect Iti 
the fullest measure from Governors, from the Service i, 
and, in so far as he was concerned, from the Governor 
Gexieral, friendly and ready cooperation. 

Another year ’s experience of the working of provincial 
autonomy leaves, I venture to claim, no room for doubt 
on any of these points. The tributes which Ministers <*f 
all political parties have in recent months paid to the work 
of the great Services speak for themselves. I know from 
first hand how real is the importance which Ministers 
attach to the loyal and willing cooperation which they 
have received. I can speak equally from first hand of 
the friendly character of the relations between Governors, 
sta?idinig as the King^s repr^entatives outside and above 
Jparty^ and their Ministers. As to the working of the 
mecM responsibilities, you will, I am sure, agree that the 
wlixch I gave in my message to India of d^une last 
year hfs been amply and fuHy realised. He wbald be a 
rtn^ld man who, today, even in th^e conditions, exclude 
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the possibility, from one cause or other, of difficulty, even 
of very serious difficulty, in the future. But, on a broad 
view, the great experiment of provincial autonomy, the 
transfer of real powers to Ministers elected by an electorate 
five times the size of any electorate that had previously 
voted in India, has proved a marked success. And, given 
the continuance of the goodwill and the understanding 
which has been given in such full measure, there is no 
reason today why we should not look with confidence to 
the future. I have no fear that, given the same goodwill 
and the same cooperation, the Federal scheme, mannrd 
by the joint talent and experience of British India and 
the Indian States, will not be as great and as significant a 
success as Provincial Autonomy has been. 

I am familiar wdth the criticism that the Federal 
scheme is too restricted in its scope. Nor do I over- 
estimate, in relation to federation, the importance or the 
value of the inferences to be drawm from the working of 
provincial autonomy. For all that, when I consider 
criticisms such as those which I have just mentionefl, 

I cannot but think of the apprehensions expressed, and, 

I am sure, genuinely and sincerely felt, at the time of 
thp introduction of provincial autonomy. I would ask 
whether experience has not shown the reality of the 
pOAvers then transferred, the ready spirit of cooperation 
of Governors' and the Services, the immense potentialities 
which the scheme of provincial autonomy, whatever 
hesitations it may have engendered before it was brought 
into being, has placed in the hands of Ministers. And I 
would point to the fact that the special responsibilities 
placed upon Governors by the Act have admitted, over a 
period of now more than 18 months, of being operated in 
the manner in which the Act intended them to be operated, 
without any interference with the orderly development of 
L21PSV 
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the provijieial aebeme, and witbont those frequent clashes 
bet^veen Ministers and Governors which ^ere in so many 
quarters apprehended as Hkely. I am confident tbat^ after 
all allowance has been made for the dffierent setting of the 
stage, we may look for a similar state of things with tlie 
introduction of the Federal scheme. 

To draw a strict parallel between the Federal porlions 
of the Act and the provincial portions would be misleading. 
But I would like to express my own profound eonvictitn 
of the value and the importance of the orderly processes 
inherent in the Federal scheme, and of the seeds of de\’e- 
lopment which that scheme contains. I no more under- 
rate here than in the ease of provincial autonomy the 
sincerity of the doubts which critics of Federation may 
feel. But I would ask them to give Federation the trial 
which I am convinced that it deserves. Given goodwill 
and understanding, I am sure that results of the greatest 
and most lasting importance to the benefit of India mi\j 
be looked for from its realisation. I am confident^ I00,. 
that the Governor General, whoever be may be, will, at 
all times, in the central as in the provincial spliere. be 
ready to give the fullest weight to all rele\^ant considera- 
tions ; that he wull be anxioi^ to help thotse who are ready 
to take advantage of any assistance which be may be able 
to give them ; and that he will be ready to approach the 
problems of the Centre (and I fully recognise how they 
ciiffer from the problems in the provincial field) with 
detachment, openness, and a sincere anxiety to reach the 
solution best in the interests of India. In these matters 
the spirit is of more concern than the letter and that 
consideration is one that must at all times be present ta 

those on whom falls the responsibility for government in 
this cdmiry. 
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Mr. President^ I listened with great interest to yout 
iremarks about the Indian States, and I welcome the 
opportunity that you give me of saydng a word about the 
States in their relation to Federatiazi. The States are as 
essential an element in a Federation of India as are the 
Provinces of British India. The unity of India is ajS 
dear a thing to them as it is to British India. It was with 
distinguished leaderjs of the -States that the Federal ideal 
in its present form originated ; and their contribution 
to the elaboration of the federal ideal has in the past been 
in;ateriai. The decision as to their further contributioii 
must be for them and for them alone to make. No 
pressure to take a decision in a particular sense will bc 
brought upon Ih^ Buiers of tlie Indian States by Ills 
Government oi' by me. Indeed^ this matter has 
throughout been ’a.ppi'osaehed wdtk full apprecfetion of tlie' 
'responsibility wliicli Sails upon the individual Ruler who 
lias to take a decision of such momentous eonsequenee to 
his dynasty and his State, We have done all that lay iit 
our j)owe!r to ^pply a Just Judgment 'to the points which 
have been raised by Individual States in connection with 
their accession to Federation and to find the wise and 
appropriate solution of those points ; and we have, at all 
times, kept before us the ideal of the unity of India. 

The decision whether or not to accede to the Federa- 
tion of India falls to be taken at a time when the minds 
of many Rulers are preoccupied with the question of 
determining the extent to which ideas germinated iii 
different conditions, and arising from w’holly different 
circumstances, are capable of assimilation with the back- 
ground of their traditions and re>sponsibilities^. I reali^:G 
the difficulty of that problem — none the less great because^ 
while the advice and assistance of the Paramount power 
IS always available to -Rulers, it must rest with Riilcrt 
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tliemselves to decide what form of Government they 
should adopt in the diverse conditions of Indian States. 
And, as the Secretary of State has again made clear in 
the last few days, while the Paramount power will not 
obstruct proposals for constitutional advance initiated 
hy Rulers, liis IMajesty’s Government have no intentioai 
of bringing any form of pressure to bear upon them to 
initiate constitutional changes. I need not remind you 
of the close and active interest which so many Rulers have 
already displayed in this question. But in a field in 
which, for historical and other reasons, such wide differ- 
ences in conditions exist, generalizations are dangerous 
and misleading. The nature of any internal adjustment, 
the checl^s and balances appropriately to be applied, can- 
not wisely in aU circumstances be the same,, and the 
fullest w^eight must be given to all relevant factors by 
those on whom the responsibility directly falls. But, 
gentlemen, let us make no mistake about this 5 if Federa- 
tion is not to fall short of the high ideal which it has so 
far constituted, if it is to be a real Federation of all- 
India, then the collaboration and the participation of 
the Indian States, and of the tradition they stand for^ 
are essential. 

Gentlemen, I have kept you too long and only the 
importance of this issue is my excuse. It has been my 
object to reafarm to you my own faith in the federal ideal*: 
and the importance that in my judgment attaches to its 
early realisation. Provincial Autonomy and its working 
have in a sense been a touch-stone. I claim that we are 
entitled, in the light of the working of Provincial Auto- 
nomy,^ to be of good heart when we contemplate the working 
©f Federation. Provincial Autonomy' and Federation^ 
essentially and intrinsically parts one of the other, 
^present a great decision, all the more significant when 
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outlined against the background of world politics* That 
background is more sombre by far in 1938 than it was in 
1935. 'But the darkening of the background, the emphasis 
On totalitarian ideologies, have made no difference to tiie 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards Indian 
constitutional advance. Their policy is unchanged, they 
remain of opinion that in the interests of India' as a whole 
as well as from the point of view of individual units, 
whether States or Provinces, the ideal embodied in the 
Act is that best calculated to achieve results of real and 
permanent value alike to India and to the component 
parts of the Federation. 

Mr. President, you referred in your remarks to the 
appeal which I made when I addressed you a year ago— 
an appeal for goodwill and^ patience, for their response 
to which I am profoundly grateful to your Members- 
Today I would make another appeal — an appeal to India 
for collaboration, and I would make that appeal even to 
those who may sincerely doubt the value of the federal 
scheme, for I am confident that experience will justify 
my own profound belief in it. I would make an appeal 
for trust — trust in the sincerity of those by whom the 
scheme has been devised^ trust in the good-will and the 
good faith of those by whom it falls to be carried out- 
I would make an appeal, jBnally, for patience and for a 
realisation of the difficulties of others, and I would ask 
again that, in considering the problems, -whether of in- 
dividuals or of units, the fullest Weight be given to all 
the attendant circumstances- The responsibility to India 
of all of us who have it in our power to make any contribu- 
tion to the achievement of the Federal ideal is heavy aiid 
immediate, and it is no light reassurance to me, gentlemen, 
to feel that in whatever effort I may make to bring it into 
being without delay, I have your goodwill^ and your 
understanding sympathy and support. 
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INDIAN CENTRAL JUTE COMMITTEE. 

His Excelioney the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the oj^ning of the Technological Laboratories of the Indian 
€ent.ral Jute Committee at Calcutta, on Tuesday, the 3rd 
January 1939 : — 

Yotu- E^c€Ue7icy and G^ntleymn ^ — ^Let kiie ut once toll 
you how great a pleasure it is to me to be present among 
you today in order to inaugurate the Technological Labo- 
ratories of the Central Jute Committee. It is eleven yeaivi 
sinee my colleagues and I of tiie A^rieultural Commis- 
sion signed the Eeport in whieh we recommended the 
settihg up oS a Central Jute Committee. Since that time 
the expei'iences of the grower, the manufacturer and the 
exporter have, as I think you will agree, been such as sub- 
stantially to Strengthen the ease for the active prosecution 
of research— agricultural, technical and commercial— in 
eonnectioh With this most important crop. Por my oWn 
part I enjoyed, during the years between 1928 and my 
assumption of my present charge, excellent opportunities 
of measuring from the manufacturer's point of view the 
value of industrial research, and I am able with complete 
assurance to say that that experience entirely condnned 
the views which I entertained at the time the Agricultural 
Commission reported. Indeed, I feel quite sure that the 
Work that will be done in this Laboratory will, within a 
few years, prove to he of very great value to the jute 
industry as a whole. 

You, Sir Bryce, have paid a Well-merited trihut^e to 
the work, over many years, of the Bengal Department of 
Agriculture in the direction of improving the production 
of jute, and in that connection you have mentioned the 
importance of securing that a higher crop yield may not 
he attained at the cost of a fall in the quality of the fib*re» 
To my mind it is the great merit of the plan of research 
laid down by the Indian Central Jute Committee that that 
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plan envisages continuous research over every stage oJt 
production, marketing and manufacture, from the seed 
available to the cultivator to the preparation of the 
finished article^ and also the provision of an improved 
service of statistics and information. Throughout the 
range of its activities, the Committee will be concerned at 
all points, not to supplant, but to suppleidSent and co- 
ordinate the work of the provincial departments and of 
the Eeseaerh Institute of the Indian Jute Mills Association. 
The co-ordination in research and planning thus secured 
will, I am persuaded, go far to secure that in the formula- 
tion of schemes for improvement in any stage or process, 
due regard will be had to their relation to the industry as 
a whole. I do not doubt that among the many factors 
which make for prosperity, proper weight will be given to 
the extreme importance of securing a fair return to the 
cultivator, whose activities must continue to constitute the 
foundation upon which rests the whole fabric of this highly 
important industry. 

In conclusion, I would wish to congratulate all wdiose 
collaboration has made possible the fulfilment of this 
project. I do not doubt that the future will prove the 
wisdom of their action, and that the services of this 
Technological Laboratory which I have now the pleasure 
of declaring open, and the architects of which I am very 
glad to see here today and to congratulate on their excel- 
lent design, will prove of the greatest value to the Jute 
Industry as a whole. 


HIS EXCELLEKCY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH AT THE 
STATE BANQUET AT COCHIN. 

His Excellency the Viceroy the following speech at 

the State Banquet at Cochin, on Saturday, the 7th January 
3939 

Your Highness^ Ladies and Gentlemm , — 1 thank you 
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most warmly on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and myself 
for the eordial welcome you have given us. You know 
how great and real a pleasure it is to us to meet Your 
Highness again, this time in your own State and in your 
own capital, and you know, too, I think, how much "we 
have looked forward to our visit to Cochin and to seeing 
for the first time your lovely State. I know how widely 
Your Highness has travelled, but I feel sure that there 
must be few places which you have seen in the course even 
of travels so wide as yours which can claim a greater 
degree of natural beauty or a more attractive setting than 
Your Highness’s own State. 

The advanced condition of Cochin today : the high 
degree of literacy and of education of its peoples’ ; the 
progressive character of its administration, directly reflect 
the close and immediate interest taken by Your Highness 
and your predecessors on the gadi in everything calculated 
to be of importance to your subjects. Your own close 
and intimate knowledge of all parts of the State, and the 
first hand -knowledge which your extensive touring has 
given you, has made you well aware of their needs and 
requirements ; and I 'svell know how* concerned Your 
Highness has always' been to apply the knowledge and 
experience which your travels w^hether inside or outside 
of your State has given you in the administration and foi 
the benefit of Cochin. 

Your Highness has referred in your speech to the 
great Cochin Harbour. It must be a source of keen 
satisfaction to you that your State should conltain a 
harbour which is, as you say, one of the finest in the 
east, and the creation of which is of such importance from 
the point of view of the trade and commerce of Cochin 
and of India as a whole. I gratefully acknowledge the 
kind expressions which Your Highness has used as* to 
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tli^ asisist^nee wliicli my Government have been able to 
give you in connection with the development of your 
port, and you may be confident that I will not fail to 
watch the course of its futux'e development with close 
interest. 

Your Highness has been so kind as* to refer to my 
work ill connection with the Boyal Commission on Indiail 
Agriculture, and on the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on the Government of India BilL I wholly agree with 
Your Highness as to the vital importance of agriculture 
in India, and as to the relation of the improvement of 
agricultural methods to the general prosperity of the 
country-side. The importance, so fully recognised by 
Your Highness in your speech, of matters such as the* 
improvement of the breed of cattle and the improvement 
of marketing arrangements cannot be overestimated : and 
the closeness of the interest which Your Highness 
has taken in both these points is well known. During the' 
time I have been in India I have done my utmost to 
arouse public opinion to the vital significance of the cattle 
question, and I am glad •to think that so generous a 
response should have been made to my appeals, from so 
many quarters, whether in the Indian States or in British 
India. It was a great pleasure to me shortly before I 
left Delhi for my winter tour to be able to address the" 
opening meeting of the Marketing Conference, which 
contained representatives of Cochin among other States, 
and to see for myself how wide and how real is the' 
recognition of the importance of improvements in market 
ing arrangements alike to the cultivator, and to individual 
States and Provinces. I trust sincerely that the keen 
interest now being manifested in the marketing question 
in all parts of India will continue to develop and 
^pancL 
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I warmly welcoijae tlie assurance Your Highness lias 
been so kind as to give me in your speech of your ■’’eady 
?»o-operation in the task that lies before me of the com- 
pletion of the scheme envisaged by the Government of 
India Act, and the inauguration of the Federation of 
India. I do not propose tonight to discuss in any detail the 
question of Federation. Your Highness aJnd your Govern- 
ment have throughout taken a helpful and eonstritctJve 
attitude in regard to the Fedefral scheme, and Your High- 
ness is wdl aware of my views on it. But I would like, 
if I may,- to associate myself to the fullest with Yoia* 
Ilighness^e remarks -as to the fimdamentai unity of Ind'a. 
That unity, so precious to aH who love India, is, I am 
sure, an ideal that ean in no way better be furthered thait 
by the completion of the federal scheme ; and I ventured 
in remarks Which I recently made elsewhere to empiiasise 
the extreme importance of maintaiiting and consolidating 
that unity, more particularly m the conditions of the 
present time. Your Highness is right in thinking that the 
moment has come when, in your own words, unity even 
in the political sphere can be achieved for this great 
country, and I am sure that ‘you are right, too, in your 
feeling that that unity of India as a whole can be achieved 
consistently With the safeguarding of the interests of its 
component parts. ' 

Lady Linlithgow is most grateful to yott, as am I, 
for the interest Your Highness has taken in her appeal 
on behalf of the King Emperor Anti-Tuberculosis Fund, 
and for the generoits donation which Cochin has made to 
the combating of a scourge so heavy in its incidence and 
so disastrous in its effects. 

Let me again thank Your Highness most warmly for 
your welcome to Lady Linlithgow, my daughters, ,a*nd 
myself today : and let me repeat how great a happiness it 
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has iDeen to ns to visit this progressive State, to see its 
intelligent and highly educated population, to have the 
opportunity of enjoying its natural beauties, to see Your 
Highness amongst your own subjects, and to realise how 
fualy they appreciate the many proofs which you have 
given of your regard for their welfare. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I give you the toast of lEs 
Highness the iMaharaja of Cochiiu 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH ON THE 
OCCASION OE THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE 
OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF COCHIN. 

His Excellency the Viceroy unveiled the Statue of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Cochin, at Cochin, on Sunday, the 
Stli January 1939, and made the following speech : — 

Y&ut Iligihmss, Sir ShanmukJmm Ghetty, Ladies and 
Gentlemen , — I would liko to say how great a pleasure it 
is to me to be here today, and to have the opportunity 
during my visit to Cochin of unveiling the statue of His 
Highness the Maharaja. I am well aware of the close 
and keen interest which His Highness throughout the 
period of his rule has taken in the welfare and progress 
of his subjects’, and I ^know how much his close and 
kindly interest in all that is of concern to them is 
appreciated by them. I am glad to think that this statue 
should provide so evident a demonstration of the affection 
of the people of the State for their Ruler, and that it 
should be the outcome of the deliberations of a Committee 
representing all communities and interests in the State* 
In it Cochin wiU have a permanent record of a Ruler 
distinguished for his scholarly attainments, fo'r his close 
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interest in the welfare of Iii§ State, and for the aiLstere 
simplicity of private life. 

I have great pleasure in unveiling the Statue of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Cochin. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE YICEUOTB SPEECH AT THE 
STATE BANQUET AT TRIVAKDRUM. 

lOth^nuary His Excellency the Yieeroy mad’e tfce followi3s^ s|r€reeh at 
the State Banquet at Trivandry4;> on Tuesday^ the 10th January 
1939 

Yottr Highnesses^ Let^ies and Genthmen , — am most 
grateful to His Highness the Maharuja for the welcome 
which he has extended to Lady Liidithgow and myself, a 
welcome the warmth and the sincerity of which I greatly 
.appreciate. We are bpith very happy to be in Travancore 
today, and to visit your ancient and famous .State,, a State,, 
as you mentioned, the relations of which with His. 
Majesty the King Emperor and his predecessors go baek 
so far into history, a State, too, which has so consistently 
been distinguished by its feelings of loyalty towards the 
Paramount Power. 

Tfc is now two years since I had last the pleasure of 
meeting Y'our Highness, and I Only regret that I should 
have had no opportunity earlier in my term of ofSce of 
visiting Travancore. But in the live years that have 
elapsed since, as Tour Highness has reminded us, a 
Yieeroy last visited your State, there has been the 
opportunity of far-reaching developments of every kind. 

♦ I followed with close attention the account which you have 
been so kind as to give us of those changes, coveiing as 
they do so wide a field, and so many different -aspects of 
administration. 
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It is now half a century since a Legislative Council 
was* first established in Travancore, and I listened with the 
greatest interest to the review which Your Highness has 
given us of the developments in the powers and the field 
■of operation of your Legislative bodies. I note your 
arrangements to enable the Assembly to ezercise effective 
financial control. I note also the method of preparation 
of the budget, and of its pr^entation to both Houses of 
the Legislature, and the arrangements you have made for 
the scrutiny of the annual audit and appi'opriation 
accounts of the State by a Public Accounts Committee 
elected by the Legislature itself. I am glad to thinlc that 
the legislative activity of the two Houses should be as 
marked as you tell me that it has been, and I -welcome the 
steps which I understand from you they have taken in the 
field of labour legislation. 

In appointing a Public Service Commissioner, Your 
Highness has taken a step the importance of which the 
eToint Select Committee and Parliament have both 
emphasized in the ease of British India and I note with 
interest the arrangements you have made for the recruit- 
ment of candidates for the various grades in the Civil 
Service and for the standardisation of the salaries of 
Government servants. I note, too, the steps taken by Your 
Highness and your Government to safeguard the posi- 
tion of the backu^ard communities, to widen the basis of 
recruitment to the Army, and (and to this I attach great 
importance) to relieve the burden of agricultural indebted- 
ness. I note with much interest that the effect of the 
Regulation which fixes the relation of landlord and tenant 
in Travancore is to give the tenant permanency of 
tenure and fixity of rights. I trus,t sincerely that the 
distress prevailing among agriculturists in Travancore, 
which I hear with great regret has been so acute, may look 
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to be alleviated and rcdneed. The estabiishmeiit of a 
Board of Agriculture, the appointment of Marketing 
Officers, the appreciation which you have shown of the 
necessity for intensive agricultural research and activity, 
are all indicative of the close concern with which Your 
Highness watches the agricultural problem — a problem of 
such vital importance in India today. 

You will not, I know, expect me on an occasion such 
as the present to touch on the cocoanut situation, but I 
have listened with interest to the reference which Your 
Highness has made to it. 

I share your hope that the scheme for the develop- 
ment of Hydro-electric power in the State will, as you 
say, give a stimulus to industry, and I am sure that you 
are right iu the emphasis you lay on the importance of 
the promotion of cottage industries to the future of 
Travanco’re. Travaneore has great natural resources, and 
the well thought out scheme for their development, the 
outlines of which Your Highness has sketched, tonight, 
^vill, I trust, produce results of real and lasting benefit to 
:>our State. I was struck in particular by the progressive 
character of the scheme which you itell me that you 
have in t contemplation of the exploitation, by means of 
careful planning, of the great forest wealth of your State. 
I am glad to think that in the process of development you 
sshould be alive to the importance of conserving the natural 
beauties of Travaneore, and I heard, too, with the greatest 
appreciation, of the game sancituary which you have 
established on the Periyar Lake. 

I well know’ how high is the educational level in your 
State. The striking character of the figures of literacy, 
whether among males or females, which you have just 
quoted calls for no emphasis from me. The importance of 
education in the present day world, whether, as you say 
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in relation to unemployment or in relation to the solution 
of agricultural and industrial problems, cannot be over-, 
estimated. The development to which Your Highness can 
point today is one of which any Ruler might well be 
proud, and I tender you my warmest congratulations on 
what you have already achieved. 

This is indeed, as Your Highness has remarked, a 
period of crucial imj)ortanee in the history of this country 
as of the 'world as a whole. And I -welcomer the 
assurance which you give me of the readiness of your 
ancient State to play its due and adequate part in that 
co-operation between the Indian States and the Paramount 
Power, the importance of which you have so rightly under- 
lined. I listened with great pleasure to the tribute which 
you have paid to the work of my Resident. I am glad 
indeed to think that relations between your State and my 
Representative should be of so friendly and harmonious 
a character. 

Before I conclude let me thank you most warmly, on 
behalf of my wife, for the kind references 'v^^hich you have 
made to her efforts to assist in combating the ravages of 
tuberculosis. It will be a very great pleasure to her to 
lay the foundation stone of your new Tuberculosis Hospital 
and to associate her name -with that hospital. I feel no 
doub,t as to the real and permanent value to the State 
and to its inhabitants of a preventive and curative institu- 
tion of this character. 

Let me, in conclusion, thank you most warmly on 
behalf of Lady Linlijthgow, my family and myself for your 
most cordial welcome, and let me repeat how glad we are 
to be here today. Your Highness and your State have my 
best and sincerest good wishes for the future, and you 
may be contident of my keen and continued interest in the 
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fortunes of Travaneore, my visit to whicli has been so very 
great a pleasure to me. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I give you the toast of Ilis 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH ON THE 
OCCASION OP THE PRESENTATION OP NEW 
COLOURS TO THE PIRST BATTALION, THE 
WILTSHIRE REGIMENT, AT BANGALORE. 

On the occasion of the presentation of new Colours to the 
First Battalion, The Wiltshire Regiment, at Bangalore, on the 
13th January 1939, His Excellency the Viceroy made the follow- 
ing speech : — 

Colonel Segrove, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers^ 
and Men of the First Battalion, The Wiltshire Begiment , — 
I consider it a great privilege to be here this morning to 
present on behalf of His Majesty these new Colours to 
your Battalion. Your Regiment has a long and proud 
history and has served with distinction in all parts of the 
world — ^iii Canada, America, the West Indies ; in Egypt, 
Sicily and Spain ; in India and Burma ; in the Crimea ; 
in South Africa ; in the Great War ; and, in more recent 
times, in Shanghai. It was, however, in India that your 
Regiment achieved its greatest exploits and it is appropriate 
that these Colours should be presented to you here in India, 
though under circumstances so different from those in which 
your Regiment won its laurels. - 

This long history of widespread and distinguished ser- 
vice, this history of a high standard maintained by the 
courage and devotion to duty of all ranks is a challenge 
to you who are here on parade today. It is a challenge to 
you to' equal this liigh record, to preserve the great tradition 
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of your Kegiment, After one of the many battles in which 
your Eegiment has participated, the Commander-in-Chief 
wrote of the Eegiment in despatches as having done all 
which the most heroic gallantry and the most determined 
resolution could have achieved I am confident that that 
spirit still lives today, and that you who are here before 
me can take up that challenge with quiet confidence that the 
tradition cau be maintained and with a determination to 
do your duty under all circumstances, w^hether in war or 
in peace, at home or abroad. Your present duties are 
peaee-fime duties w’hich require, just as much as the more 
spectacular tasks which a Eegiment is called upon to per- 
form, the qualities of discipline and dignity. Eecently the 
war clouds gathered but the storm was averted. Let us 
hope that these clouds have been dispelled* for good ; but 
should, contrary to our hopes, the calamity of war break 
on the world, I do not doubt that your Eegiment will main- 
tain its high traditions and add to its already distinguished 
reputation. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY^S REPLY TO TPIE 
ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE MYSORE CITY 
MUNICIPAL COUNCIL AT MYSORE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech in i3th January 
reply to the x^ddress presented by the Mysore City Municipal 1939. 
Council at Mysore, on the 13th January 1939 : — 

Gentlemen ^ — It gives the greatest pleasure to Lady 
Linlithgow and myself to visit today a City which yon 
rightly describe as one of the most beautiful cities in India. 

It is the capital City of a Ruler who is revered by every 
one of his subjects in this great State, and w^ho is respected 
and admired throughout India and far beyond. You are 
fortunate indeed in your Euler, 'whose character you m 
admirably describe, who has laboured so well throiighoui 
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his rule for the welfare of his subjects and who has done 
so much to embellish the natural beauties and extend the 
amenities of your City. He too is fortunate that he can 
rely upon men like yourselves to help him realise his ideals 
and carry out so many schemes for the welfare of his people. 
All countries must depend greatly upon public-spirited men 
not in the service of Government who will devote their time 
and money to the service of the common good. There are 
many such men in this State and in this City, who by their 
labours and by their generous benefactions do much for 
the advancement and welfare of their fellow-men. 

Under the shadow of your sacred hill and under the 
guidance of your Ruler you take especial care for the health 
and vrelfare of the poorer citizen. Your Council and your 
Improvement Trust have worked together for many years 
to abolish the slums and to* build the poor man a house 
where he can live a healthy and dignified life. In your 
Welfare Centres you take great care of the health of the 
City^s children ; the fine range of institutions which you 
maintain for the cure of tuberculosis has been of particular 
interest to Lady Linlithgow and to me j and you have 
recorded in your Address the most valuable experiment 
which you ai’e now undertaking to ensure a pure milk- 
supply. You are right when you say that this is a subject 
in which I am most closely interested. The assurance of a 
plentiful and pure supply of milk is recognized throughout 
the world as being of the utmost importance to health. 
Yon are tackling on the right lines a problem that is 
especially difficult in India. I congratulate you on what 
you have done, and I wish you increasing success in your 
afforts. There are many cities in India which may well 
look to Mysore City as an example in the provision of 
amenities and in work for the improvement of the health 
and environment of the citizen. 
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Mr. President and Members of the Municipal Council, 
on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and myself I thank you most 
heartily for the kind welcome which you have given us 
today. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH AT THE 
STATE BANQUET AT MYSORE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at the 
State Banquet at Mysore, on 13th January 1939 : — 

Your Mighnessy Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — On behalf of 
my wife and myself, I must first thank Your Highness for 
the very kind terms in which you have proposed our 
healths, and for the wonderful welcome which has been 
given to us today by Your Highness and Your Highness's 
subjects. I am happy to see Your Highness in excellent 
health, and to know that there has been a real improve- 
ment in your health in the last few years. I much regret 
that the sudden illness of His Highness ihe Yuvaraja, w'ho 
I am glad to think is making such good progress, should 
have deprived me of the pleasure O'f meeting him again, and 
of making the acquaintance of the Yuvaraj Kumar, whom 
I must congratulate on his recent marriage. 

Twelve years ago I paid a brief visit to Bangalore, but 
this is the first opportunity that we have had since I came 
to India as Viceroy, of seeing Your Highness's State. I 
have been here less than one day, but I can already say that 
the reports of Mysore's beauty are in no way exaggerated 
and I^have already been able to gauge something of the 
activities of Your Highness's Government in the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry and the improvement of 
public health. On my drive round Bangalore I saw the 
results of intelligent town-planning upon a residential 
quarter, a modern maternity hospital, and a most worthy 
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memorial in tlie Teelinological Institute of Your Highnesses 
^^Iver Jubilee. Bangalore is already the eighth largest 
city in India. It is a rapid^’' growing city, and I can see 
that it is growing on the right lines. 


I am glad to notice however that the fast developing 
Mysore Industries are being placed in different centres in 
the Stale, so that they may be more closely linked with 
the countryside, and so that the economic benefits derived 
from them may more directly profit the country man. 
Today in Mandya I saw how your sugar industry has 
brought wealth to the agriculturist and I can well believe 
how proud Your Highness must feel when you pass through 
a countryside where the earning capacity of the people 
has been so materially improved. 


I have crowded much into this one day, and I must give 
my special thanks to Your Highness for the exhibition of 
Jttural Health and "Welfare that was arranged for me at 
Closepet. The Health Training Centre, organized in co- 
operation with the Rockefeller Foundation is a most in- 
teresting experiment. It is only by intensive practical 
work in a ilmited area Miat one can learn the most effective 
means of improving the health and welfare of the Indian 
villager. This centre should be a most valuable guide to 
the development of public health work not only in the 
Mysore State but in many parts of India. 

The last part of my journey today was when I drove 
with Your Highness through the streets of your capital. 
The City of Mysore is remarkable not only for the beauty 
of its streets and buildings, but also for the development of 
institutions for the care of the sick and especially the care 
of those^ suffering from the terrible disease of tuberculCsis. 
Your jaiighness has told us of your great interest in the fight 
against this disease which we are now waging throughout 
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India, and we know that the Mysore State has devoted 
special attention to this work. My wife and I are iiappy 
to be in a city where so much is done to fight this disease, 
and she looks forward with great interest to visiting to- 
morrow the tnberenlosis institutions, especially the 
Sanatorium founded in memory of Your Highness’s sister, 
the finest memorial that any one could desire. 

So much I have seen today, and I regret that time does 
not permit me to see more of the developments in the State 
which spring from Your Highness’s unremitting labour 
throughout your long rule. I have however had the 
opportunity of reading something of the developments in 
Agriculture, Industry, the Medical and Public Health 
Services and Hydro-Electric Power Supply. I am parti- 
cularly interested in the developments in agriculture since 
I visited the State as Chairman of the Royal Commission 
and I can see that your Agricultural Department has been 
able to bring about a real improvement especially in tlie 
types of paddy, sugar and cotton grown and in the quality 
of the Mysore cattle. Your Highness is fortunate in 
ruling over a State possessed of great natural resources, 
and wise in your policy of utilising those resources to the 
full. The progress of electrification in Mysore is remarlc- 
able, and when the two new projects at Shimsha and 
Gersoppa are completed there will be a cheap supply of 
electricity available throughout the State. 

When we leave Mysore we shall take away with us the 
picture of a City of great natur^ beauty embellished by 
Your Highness’s care, and of an admirably governed 
State the great natural resources of which have been 
developed by Your Highness’s devoted labours of over 
forty years for the prosperity and happiness of your 
people. 

Your Highness has spoken tonight of the recent crisis 
in Europe, when the world seemed on the brink of war, and 
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you luive expressed, in tlie terms of my family motto, youi 
hope for the future. I too- share that hope for the future. 
The peaceful setllement of political differences and the 
restoration of balance and sanity to the world can be 
achieved, it may be, only by long and patient work — but 
that it can be achieved with the good will of all people bent 
on avoiding war I have no doubt whatever. The part 
which His Majesty’s G-overnment have to play is a great 
One, and we can contribute much in India by our support. 
That that support will be forthcoming I am confident : 
and I wish to express tonight my warm personal apprecia- 
tion of the offer made recently by Your Highness to place 
your services and resources at the disposal of the Empire 
in its hour of trial. I will repeat the words of my pre- 
decessor that there is none more constant than Your 
Highness in devotion and loyalty to the Crown. ' 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to rise and drink the 
health of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and to wish 
him many years of happy and prosperous rule. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE YICEROYS SPEECH AT THE 
STATE BANQUET AT KOLHAPUR. 

His Excellency the Yieeroy made the following speech at the 
State Banquet at Kolhapur, on the 18th January 1939 

Yonr Highness, Ladies and Oenileinen , — thank Your 
Highness very warmly indeed on behalf of Lady Linlithgow 
and myself not only for the very cordial welcome which you 
accorded to us on our arrival but also for the most generous 
terms in which yon have been good enough to propose our 
health tonight. 

I have looked forward with keen interest to my visit 
to Kolhapur, the Premier State of this Agency, whose Ruler 
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is the direct deseendent of Shivaji the Great, founder nf 
the Mahratta Empire, and I am the more happy to be here 
today given the cordial relations which have so long existed 
between Your Highness’ State and my Government. It is 
a source of profound satisfaction to me to give expression 
in person to the confidence I feel that the future will see 
no diminution in the intimacy and cordiality of those 
relations. 

The loyal support and the co-operation so readily 
afiorded by His late Highness in the critical years of the 
Great War have found an echo in the spontaneous and 
generous gesture made by Your Highness during the recent 
crisis in placing all the resources of your State at His 
Majesty’s command — a, gesture, I can assure Your Highness^ 
most deeply valued and appreciated,, 

I have listened with close interest to the record of pro- 
gress made in the State during recent years. That record 
is one which covers a wdde field of achievement ; it would 
he difficult indeed to suggest any ^here of activity which 
has escaped Your Highness' notice, and you may well be 
proud of the progress which Kolhapur has made in so 
many directions since Your Highness succeeded to the gadi. 
But I might perhaps pay a special tribute to the develop- 
ment of Hydro-electric power ; and to the provision which 
you contemplate of a pure water supply, and an efficient 
drainage system — ^measures of the utmost importance to 
the health alike of town and village j while the steps which 
Your Highness has taken to introduce and encourage im- 
proved methods of agriculture cannot but be of great and 
growing assistance to your subjects. 

Your Highness has referred to your si:>eech to the fine 
tradition of service for their' people of the Ruling House of 
Kolhapur ; and you added that the changing conditions of 
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the times carry with them additional obligations. I feel 
confident that nnder Your Highness’ inspiration and your 
guidance these obligations will be discharged to the full, 
and I am confident too that the policy of Your Highness 
and your Government will continue to be marked by the 
same wisdom and foresight in this as in other respects’. 

I have been greatly interested in this connection to 
hear that a form of Local Self-Government based on a 
Panchayat System has been in force in Kolhapur since so 
long ago as 1926 ; and that the Illakha Panchayat should 
have discharged so successfully the purposes which it was 
created to serve. I need not say how earnestly I trust that 
the steps which Your Highness tells me that you now have 
in contemplation for the establishment of a Legislative 
Assembly in your State will be attended with no less 
success, 

I would like, too, most warmly to commend Your 
Highness’ decision to create a High Court in your State. 
Its creation cannot but result in increased confidence in 
the Judiciary generally, and it emphasises, -if that were 
necessary, Your Highness’ anxiety to maintain this most 
important branch of State Administration at a high level. 

I am very glad to hear from Your Highness of the 
cordial relations prevailing between your Government and 
your Feudatory Jagirdars ; I have every confidence that 
Your Highn^ess will do all in your power to see that this 
cordial relationship is maintained. 

I can w^ell believe that Your Highness’ efforts towards 
the advancement of the State and the welfare of your 
people have won, and will continue to preserve, the loyalty 
and affection of Kolhapur : you may be certain that I shall 
continue to watch with close and sympathetic interest the 
developments of Your Highness’ policy in these respects. 
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Your Highness has touched in your speech on the all- 
important question of Federation. I am most grateful to 
you for the kind reference which j^ou made to my recent 
speech on that ^subject, andImnchappreciatejQurT8adine^:s 
to consider the final draft of the Instrument of Accession 
'with a desire, in your own w’ords, to render the fullest co- 
operation in the achievepient of the Federal ideal. In the 
I'cmarks Your Highness has made as regards the importance 
of achieving the political unity of India, you have, I arj^ 
^ure, the support of all thinking mem 

I listened with the utmo.st pleasure to the generous’ 
tribute which Your Highness has paid to the advice and 
assistance which you have received from the Political 
Officers with whom you have been associated. I n«cd not 
assure you that that advice and assistance is at a 1 times 
at the disposal of Your Highness in the fullest degree ; and 
it affords me great satisfaction' 1o take note of the intima'^ 
and friendly relations whiehi have prevailed, and which I 
s'ncerely trust and believe will continue to prevail, between 
^ our Highness and the Political Officers accredited to 
your State, 

I look forward with the greatest pleasure to tomorrow’s 
programme. I am indeed grateful to Your Highness 
affording me this opportunity of witnessing Cheetah 
hunting as it can be seen only in Kolhapur, and of visiting 
the agricultural fair at Kocloli and your farm- Youf 
Highness’ keenness on sport of all kinds, and your interest 
in I’aeing and horse breeding arc well known to me, I 
oannot let this occasion pass without referring to the magni- 
ficent team of twelve hotsets behind which I drove from the' 
Station this morning, 

L^dy Linlithgow asks me to thank Your Highness 
most wariqly for the remarks which y-ou have been kin4 
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enough to make about her Appeal on behalf of the King 
Emperor’s Fund. The urgency of the need which the 
Fund is designed to meet calls for no emphasis by me, but 
1 would* like to say with how great a satisfaction I have 
noticed the generous response which has been made to the 
Appeal, and how greatly both my wife and I appreciate 
the generous donation of Kolhapur. The two Sanitaria for 
aifording relief to sufferers from tuberculosis which already 
exist in your State show clearly that the interest of Y^ur 
Highness and your Government in this vital problem is no 
new -thing, 

Let • me in conclusion express on behalf of Lady 
Linlithgow, my family, and myself our gratitude for Your 
Highness’ hospitality, and for the cordial welcome you 
have extended to us on the occasion of our visit to. your 
historic State, to which we have so milch looked forward, 
and which has been so very 'real a pleasure to ns 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I give you the Toast of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur. 


HIS EXCEELLENCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH AT THE 
OPENING OF THE HUPRI WATER WORKS AT 
KOLHAPUR, 

10th Jami&ry the Viceroy opetied the Hupri Water Works at 

1939, Kolhapur on Thursday, the l9th January 1939 and made the 
following speech ; — 

Your H'gliness, Zadies and Gentlemen , — It is a great 
pleasure to me to come here today to perfoBm the Opening 
Ceremony of these Water Worlds. You know well enough 
my interest in rural affairs and may judge how gratifying 
it is to me see the question of water-supply — a 
difficulty, unfortunately too frequent throughout India — ^so 
adequately met by this installation. But, apart from the 
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mere pleasure derived from seeing a definite need 
adequately met, this scheme gives cause for further grati- 
fication : it represents to me three most important features 
in the relations between a Ruler and his subjects. Firstly, 
it is an indication of Your Highness’s interest in the 
welfare of your subjects ; secondly, it is an indication of a 
spirit of co-operation between the Ruler and the ruled ; 
and thirdly, and not the least important of the three, it 
shows a spirit of self-help on the part of the inhabitants 
of this place. It is in short what one might have expected 
to have taken place in a progressive State. I am told that 
the word * Hupri ’ means a flower garden. I trust that 
the provision of this water-supply scheme will help to make 
this place live pp to its attractive name and that its 
‘inhabitants who are deriving benefit from the scheme may 
prosper and flourish. I thanlc Your Highness for inviting 
me here today and I have much pleasure declaring the 
Water Works open. 


HIS EXCELLENCY'S REPLY TO THE MILLOWNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 

H. E, the Tleeroy received an address from the Millowners’ 21st Jaimary 
Association, Bombay, on Saturday, the 21st January 193& and 
replied as follows : — 

Gentlemen ^ — should like to tell you how glad I am 
to see you to-day, and how much I value your address. It 
is a real pleasure to me on the occasion of my first official 
visit to Bombay to be welcomed in this friendly manner 
by your Association. 

Thank you in the first place for the remarks which 
you have been so kind as to make about the ;work I have 
been privileged in the past to do on behalf of India. You 
know how real my interest is in the agricultural question, 
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take the opportunity to say how very greatly I have enjoyed 
my first official visit to Bombay and how much I have 
appreciated the opportunity it has given me of making 
fresh contacts and of seeing for myself at first hand the 
many and most important aspects of commercial and 
industrial development for which Bombay is so renovmed. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE 
INAUGURATION OF THE TENTH INDUSTRIES 
CONFERENCE AT BOMBAY. 

Jaauary H. E. the Viceroy opened the Tenth Industries Conference 
1939 

at Bombay on Monday, the 23rd January 1939 and delivered the 
following speech : — 

Oentlemen , — It was with real pleasure that I found 
myself able to accept the invitation of the Hon’ble Com- 
merce Member to inaugurate this morning the Tenth 
Industries Conference. It was perhaps inevitable, having 
regard to my previous connection with India as Chairman 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, that hopes should 
be raised that the period of my Viceroyalty would be 
specially associated with the attempt to solve some of 
India’s more pressing agricultural problems. I earnestly 
desire that these hopes should be fulfilled, for there is no 
doubt in my mind that the happiness and content of this 
great land must continue to be broad based upon the pros- 
perity and welfare of the cultivating classes. But, human 
nature being what it is, there may have been misgivings lest 
my preoccupation with agricultural matters should result 
in less than a due appreciation of the importance of the 
development of Indian industries. It was partly in the 
hope that I might be able to dispel any such misgivings 
that I welcomed the opportunity to open your proceedings 
today. 
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There is no doubt in my mind that conditions today 
in the world at large make it inore necessary than ever 
berfore that India should attain a certain balance in her 
agricultural and industrial economy. The goal of self- 
sufficiency which is being pursued by many foreign 
countries is not one that is in my judgment suitable for 
India, but the falling off in the demand for India's raw 
products which is one of its symptoms imposes on us, 
precisely in the interests of the agricultural classes, the 
duty of making a fuller use of those raw products our- 
selves. 

I understand that it is no-w customary to hold the^e 
annual Conferences, which formerly were held either at. 
Delhi or Simla, at a different provincial centre each year. 
I am sure this is a wise departure. It gives the representa- 
tives of different provinces and States some opportunity to 
study on the spot industrial problems other than thedr own, 
and it enables them and the representatives of the Central 
Government to make personal contacts outside the Con- 
ference chamber which cannot but be of great value. And 
I must commend your choice of the actual meeting place in 
thi^ city, .the University Senate Hall, which I hope is 
symptomatic of the closer co-operation in which it is 
desirable that Industry and the Universities should work. 
T am happy, ^too, to see so many representatives of the 
Indian States taldng part in your Conference. It is a 
recognition of the dose interaction, in the industrial as in 
many other spheres of public activity, of the problems and 
interests of British .India and of the Indian States. The 
solution of common problems cannot but be facilitated by 
increased opportunities for formal consultation and 
co-operative effort. 

The Industries Conference is’ now an annual institu- 
tion, but I notice that although this is the Tenth Industrie® 
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Conference, it is over eighteen years ago giaoe the first of 
the series was held at Sinda, in April 1920. In view of the 
somewhat d^erent scope and composition of that Con- 
ference from the Conference which we are inaugurating 
today, it is perhaps desirable to indicate briefly the cir- 
cumstances which have brought about the change. Twenty 
years ago, the Indian Industrial Commission, appointed 
during, and to a great extent owing to, the stress of the 
Great War, had just issued its Report. Its ambitious pro- 
posals for a great advance in industrialisation depended 
on the acceptance of two principles. The first was that 
Government ought to take an active part in the industrial 
development of the country with the aim of making India 
more self-contained in men and material. The second was 
that it wms impossible for Government to undertake that 
part unless they were provided with adequate administra- 
tive equipment md forearmed wilh reliable and technical 
advice. It was to the Central Government that the Com- 
mission assigned the main responsibility for further 
industrial ad\mnce, and to this end one of their main 
recommendations was the formation of an All-India Indus- 
nal Service of specialists and technical experts, who would 
largely have been seconded for service under provincial 
Directors of Industries, by whom, under the general control 
uf local Governments, the actual administrative work would 
aave been carried 5n. ' . 


_ But about the time when the Indian Industrial Com- 
mission made its Report, farreaching constitutional changes 
were under contemplation, changes which had not bMu 
™aged by the Commission, and which were to rende^ 
rabstantial parte of their scheme impracticable. By the 

^eadv'kf^iT “^et in 1920, R was 

ZTZ. a provincial 

transferred subject, to be controlled and adminstered by 
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ministers. The Conference, therefore, although it con.' 
sisted entirely of officials, concerned itself mainly with the 
details' of the organisation of the growing provincial depart- 
ments of industries, and little was done in the way of 
co-ordination of effort. At the Conference held in April 
1921, the new provincial Ministers for Industries were 
present for the first time. At this and at the next following 
Conference, there manifested itself a certain apprehension 
lest eo-ordination and attempts at unified effort might mean 
interference : and though it was primarily as a measure of 
retrenchment that these Conferences were abandoned in 
192^, there is 1 think no doubt that a contributory cause 
was what I may for want of a better word refer to as the 
separatist tendency of individual provinces, who for the 
most part had ceased to attach any great importance to 
co-ordination in this field. 

Fortunately this tendency, the strength of which T 
have no desire to exaggerate, did not last long and certainly 
does not persist today. For it was at the request of the 
Provincial Governments themselves that these annual Con- 
ferences were revived in 1933. Indeed, what I notice now- 
a-days is something very different from any apprehension 
that the Central Government may encroach upon the 
legitimate sphere of provincial activitiesJ It is rather a 
certain exasperation at the inability of the Central Gov- 
ernment to exercise' in certain directions powers which were 
long ago taken away from the Central Government and’ 
handed over to provincial ministers. This seems to me''’ 
to be a perfectly natural outcome of the growing realisa- 
tion that a real co-ordination of industrial effort between 
the pro\dnces is essential if India as a whole is to advance 
or even to maintain the position that in certain industries 
she has already won. From time to time fissiparous ten- 
dencies sliow themselves, and though we can hardly hope 
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to see complete identity of views established through the 
machinery of these conferences, it is none the less along 
the lines of such free and frank discussions of common pro- 
blems as is here possible that a solution is to be sought^ 

What part, however, is there still left for the Central 
Government to play in the future induKstrial development 
of the country ? An examination' of what has already 
been done will perhaps shed some light on this. I have 
already indicated the circumstances in which it was not 
possible that the Central Government should put in 
operation the scheme drawn up by the Indian Industrial 
Commission. Looking back on that scheme, the part I am 
most inclined to regret was the abandonment of the scheme 
for an All-India Industrial Service. If that recommenda- 
tion could have been given effect to, there would have been 
in existence today a central pool of Industrial expert® on 
which the provinces could have drawn to man their depart- 
ments, and I feel sure that the existence of such a body of 
trained men would have been felt today by many pro- 
vincial ministers to constitute a very material reserve of 
highly qualified expert advice of which they could if they 
so wished avail themselves. Nevertheless the Central 
Government has been enabled to play a role, different 
indeed from that envisaged by the Commission, but one 
which has exercised a notable influence on the development 
of Indian industries. By their control of Tariffs, and in 
pursuance of the policy of discriminating protection which 
was accepted as the result of the recommendations of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission, many great industries— steel, 
cotton textiles, paper, sugar— have been built up. By their 
btores Purchase policy, under which a definite preference 
IS shown by Government, in their purchases undertal^en to 
meet the needs of the public services, to articles of 
ladigenons manufacture. Government have done much to 
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assist many large and small Indian industries. The extent 
of these purchases is not perhaps as widely realised as it 
should be. During the ten years from 1928-29 to 1937-38 
articles wholly or partially manufactured in India were 
purchased for Government to the extent of twenty-three 
crores of rupees. The Indian Stores Department exercises 
constant vigilance to prevent the purchase from abroad of 
articles which can equally well be obtained in India, and 
has succeeded in diverting to indigenous sources of supply 
many demands ^vhieh can be met from Indian markets, but 
which might otherwise have been mied from elsewhere. 

Again, the action taken on the recommendations of the 
Hoyal Commission on Agriculture has demonstrated in a 
striking way the advantages to the provinces of the 
co-ordination of research and guidance undertaken by the 
Central Government, and this example has been followed, 
though not perhaps to the full extent that some of you 
may have desired, in the industrial field. The 
co-ordination of provincial efforts which is effected by your 
Conference has been emphasised by the establishment of 
the Industrial Research Bureau, the Industrial Eesearcli 
Council and the Imperial Sericulture Committee, and by 
the grants given to the Handioom, Woollen and Sericulture 
Industries, Last year Government took the decision to 
place the Industrial Research Bureau on a permanent 
footing. Owing to the deterioration of the general financial 
position during the current year, my Government have felt 
compelled to re-examine that decision, but I am glad to be 
able to announce that it has been decided to maintain it. 
Similarly, I am glad to say that it has been provisionally 
decided to continue for another financial year (1939-4:0) 
the handioom grant which was due under the origmai 
^heme to expire next October. 
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In the legislative fields measure^ recently passed by the 
Central Legislature, such as the Companies Act and the 
Insurance Act, cannot but have a far-reaching effect of a 
beneficial nature on industrial do'elopment. And there 
are other measures on the anvil such as the Patents Bii;^ 
which pi'oposes to penalise the^ pirating of designs j a Bill 
to facilitate the registration of Trade Marks in India ; the 
revision of the Law of Merchandise Marhs ; and a Bill 
wdiich will enable the Central Government to prescribe a 
uniform standard of weights, AIJ these legislative 
activities will help to create an environment ih^ which 
industry can fiourish. 

I have perhaps said enough to indicate that the 
Central Government has, within the limits of the constitu- 
lion, played its due part in the development of Indian 
industries. It will not have escaped your notice that 
when the scheme of government* contemplated by the 
Government of’ India Act has been brought into full 
operation, the responsibility for ’ the development of those 
industries where development under federal control is 
expedient in the public interest will remain with the federal 
government. Quite apart from this, however, there is a 
large and fruitful field for co-operation and discussion ii^ 
industrial matters between provinces and States inter se, 
and between them and the Central Government. 

I have stpdied your agenda with much interest. I 
am glad to see the important place occupied ifi. it by the 
development of small and cottage industries. To my 
mind the supplementing not only of the earnings/ but of 
the healthy human interests, of the rural population is 
^orc botind up with the development of small subsidiary 
industries than with that of large scale industries. I notice 
that the Hon’ble Minister for Industries in Madras, whor^ 
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I had hoped to have seen here today, laid stress on this 
point in a recent speech, and that he estimated that big 
industries could not feed more than tea million people in 
India. I am also glad to see that you propose to consider 
how the services of Indian Trade Commissioners abroad can 
best be utilised to diffuse the kind of information you 
require. There has, as you know, been a great expansion 
of this service during the last five years, and it is the desire 
of my Government that their services should be enlisted to 
the fullest possible extent in the expansion of Indian 
industry and trade. 

It is no doubt possible that the discussion of certain 
items of your agenda may disclose marked divergences in 
the view-point of different provinces. But it is essential 
to the success of the free and democratic institutions which 
we are building up in India that there should be frank and 
cordial exchange of opinions with a view to reaching agreed 
solutions, and I do not know that there is any field in which 
this is more important than that of Industry. At a time 
when such free discussion of difficulties has drawn us back 
from the brink of a world war, but when the menace to 
freedom and democracy has by no means disappeared, it is 
on this note that I leave you to your deliberations. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE 

ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE INDIAN MER- 
CHANTS’ CHAMBER AT BOMBAY. 

H. E. the Viceroy received an Address from the Indian 23 rd Januaiy 
iMerchants’ Chamber at Bombay on Monday, the 23rd January 
1939 and replied as follows : — 

Gentlemen— I am glad to see you here today, and I 
thank you on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and myself for 
the welcome you have given us to Bombay. 
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I listened to your address with the interest and the 
attention which it deserves* You mentioned in your open- 
ing remarks that yon were anxious to put me frankly in 
possession of your views on some of the live commercial 
and industrial problems of the day ; and you expressed the 
hope that I would seek such solution of the problems on 
which you touched as would conduce to the best interests 
of India in general, and of those concerned in industries 
in particular. 

You are in my judgment right in suggesting that the 
criterion to be applied in considering the answer to the 
many difficult and controversial problems which you have 
raised should be the best interests of the country in general. 
I could wish that, on the question of what line of action 
was likely to be most conducive to the achievement of that 
end, our views more nearly approximated. But you have 
given me an opportunity, in your very full, and, I may say, 
very outspoken, address to deal in some little detail with 
a. number of issues of very great importance, not only to 
India generally, but to those commercial and industrial 
interests for which you speak. I will endeavour in the 
short time that is available to us this morning to deal, with 
such particularity as is practicable, with the position in 
regard to those issues, and to reciprocate the frankness with 
which you have set your view of the case before me — a 
frankness which I in no way misunderstand. 

You have placed in the forefront of your remarks the 
question of the Eupee Ratio ; and I think that it would be 
appropriate that I should touch on this most important 
question in the first place. You will, I am sure, not mis- 
understand me if I at once make plain that I find myself 
quite unable to accept your observations upon the history 
of this matter as an objective statement of the facts of this 
complicated question. While I may tell you that my own 
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view, formed after close study of the question, is as definite 
as that conveyed in your address, it does not appear to me 
that any analysis of past history is likely today to assist 
us in appraising the practical issues with which we are 
faced. Let us then agree to differ as to the past history, 
while we proceed to concentrate rather on the practical 
aspects, which must appeal to you, as business men, and on 
the merits of the position. The vital importance of the 
exchange issue makes it in no way surpinsing that for many 
years past its prominence should have been so great. It 
is an issue, as you, Gentlemen, with your great experience, 
realise as fully as I do, extremely technical in character* 
It is not an issue that can be considered in isolation, or in 
terms of a single countiy only. The history of the 20 years 
that have elapsed since the end of the Great War make 
clear beyond any possibility of doubt the international 
ramifications of the currency question ; and emphasize '^^he 
essential necessity of taking no step in regard to it save 
after the fullest consideration, and the fullest weighing, 
from every point of view, of the repercussions of action in 
a particular sense. The history of world currency over 
this period has very clearly shown the uncharted reefs that 
confront those who endeavour to sail in these dangerous 
and difficult waters. That is a factor that has continually 
been present to me and to my Government in shaping our 
policy ; for we carry a very great responsibility to the 
people of India — a responsibility that we are bound to 
discharge without fear or affection, without consideration 
of the temporary reaction on any one interest or group of 
the adoption of a particular course, and with the object 
solely of ensuring on a long view the true and best interest 
of the Indian tax-payer and the Indian cultivator. 

Those being the considerations that have weighed wl*h 
us in the past, and that weigh with us today, in the 
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formulation and the conduct of our currency policy, I can 
assure you that in the decisions my Government have taken, 
and in the policy that we are maintaining, we have failed 
to take into account no material factor. Nor in reaching 
our conclusions have we done so without the most careful 
weighing of every relevant consideration, whether in India 
or outside India. Those conclusions, which we have again 
publicly stated in the last few days, are based on the widest 
experience and the best advice that could be obtained ; and, 
speaking myself with a strong sense of the responsibility 
which rests upon me personally and upon my Government, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the policy to which we 
are working is the only one which could, on the picture as 
we see it, properly have been adopted by us, having regard 
to the necessity for giving full weight to the interests of all 
classes and sections in this country, and for planning on a 
long term basis. And I would be unfair to you, Gentlemen, 
if I did not, with the same frankness which you yourselves 
have adopted in your Address today, tell you that my 
Government have, as they recently made clear, no intention 
of allowing the lowering of the' present exchange value of 
the Rupee ; that they intend to defend it by every means 
in their power ; and that they are confident (a fact the 
significance of which will, of course, be present to you as 
representatives of great commercial interests) of their 
entire ability to maintain it. 

I know that misunderstandings exist as to the effect of 
our present exchange policy. In. a communique recently 
issued, which expressed the views of the Government of 
India, an endeavour was made to deal with certain of these 
misunderstandings, I will not trespass on your patience 
by reiterating all the points which the recent statement of 
my Government Was designed to underline. There is, how- 
e\'er, one pohit, which is of particular and' close iiiterest to 
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me personally — tlie effect of the present ratio on the 
agriculturist. I am satisfied that there is no foundation for 
the suggestion that the maintenance of the ratio has been 
disadvantageous to the agriculturist, I am satisfied, 
indeed, that to lower the ratio in the market conditions, 
internationally, of the present day, would result in no rise 
that matters in what the cultivator can realise for his 
produce ; that it 'would immediately and sharply increase 
the cost of what he buys ; and that its effect on the 
budgetary position of the Centre and of the provinces 
could not but be of a character which vrould injuriously 
affect the taxpayer, whether urban or agricultural. In 
lace of considerations of this nature — considerations, I 
repeat, our conclusions in regard to which have been reached 
only after the most cai'eful and prolonged examination — 
you will not I know be surprised that our policy is the policy 
which I have described to you. But I trust sincerely that, 
having heard my exposition of the care with which w^e have 
examined the wiiole position before reaching our conclusion^ 
and the pains at which we have been to give weight to every 
conceivable factor, you will believe that that decisioia. has 
not been lightly taken, or taken on any basis other than 
that of the true interest of the taxpayer, of the cultivator 
and of the industrial and commercial interests of India. 

I have listened with interest to your suggestion that 
the time has come for Government to abandon the policy 
of diseriininating protection in favour, in your own words, 
of a policy of full-fledged protectibn. The fiscal policy of 
Government in respect of India’s industries is, as yoti are 
well aware, based on the principles laid down in the Resolu- 
tion adopted by the Indian Legislative Assembly on the 16th 
February 1923. This policy has been in operation for well 
over a decade, and the experience gained of its working 
during that period appears to me to confirm the soundness 
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of the principles on which it is founded. I am aware that 
divergent views exist as to the eliect of that policy on the 
pace and extent of industrial development. Bnt the results 
of the policy in its application to particular industries, the 
Iron and Steel, the Cotton Textile, and the Sugar industries, 
to name only a few, have been suiSciently impressive to 
justify the conclusion that further progress should be 
soug’^ht along lines so well tested in the past rather than in 
a fundamental departure from the principles which have 
hitherto guided Government’s fiscal policy. You will, I 
am sure, agree with me that it is of supreme importance in 
a predominantly agricultural coxintry such as India to 
ensure that no undue burden shall be imposed on the 
community as a whole as a result of a policy of protection. 
Avoidance of such undue burden on the general mass of 
eomsumers is of the essence of the policy of discriminating 
protection, and any de^dation from this principle could 
not fail to have a most injurious reaction upon the condition 
of the agricultural classes, the protection of whose interests 
is, I am sure, both on general grounds and because of the 
direct and immediate reaction of the prosperity or poverty 
of those classes on trade and industry, a matter of as deep 
concern to your Chamber as it is to Government. 

That, Gentlemen, is the position in its most general 
terms. , You will share my vie# that a great deal has been 
aone in the way of protection ; and I have urged that we 
should be wise to* continue to follow the path which has 
hitherto given us good results rather than to embark on 
new and more hazardous experiments. I think it is fair, 
too, in considering this issue of protection, the importance 
of which I fully recognise, to bear in mind that one eifect 
of its adoption has been to turn a highly elastic revenue 
system into an inelastic one in which the law of diminishing 
returns is already strongly in operation, A consideration 
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of a quite different character, and one that is, I know, 
preent to you is the probability, indeed the certainty, if the 
demand for high protective tariffs were conceded, that 
foreigners would take advantage of those tariffs by 
establishing factories here ; and that cannot be regarded 
from the point of view of those who are most anxious for 
an increased degree of protection as a factor to be treated 
lightly. Speaking, however, to an 'audience of your great 
experience in the commercial world, I think that I might 
not inappropriately before I pass from this subject remind 
you (though I am sure that that consideration is one to 
which you are alive) of the heavy burden on the consumer, 
with no corresponding increase of revenue to the Ex- 
chequer, involved in a high protective duty. I do not 
indeed think that I should he very far off the mark if I 
•were to estimate the real burden of the customs tariff as 
about double the amount of revenue it yields ; or, to put it 
in a different form, to suggest that the burden of that part 
of the tariff which is in fact protective is, as I speak to you 
today, of the order of 40 erores a year. I would ask you 
to bear in mind the magnitude of this sum in relation to the 
burden which the taxpayer shoulders for the defence of the 
country. 

This brings me to the question of IMilitary expenditure, 
a question, I imagine, throughout the world today of pro- 
found concern to every taxpayer and to every Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I agree with you in regarding the 45 
erores “^ent annually On Defence by India as a heavy 
burden. And yet I am able today to point to the fact that 
India is the only large country in the world in which 
Defence expenditure during the last fifteen years not 
only has not been increased, but has undergone a decisive 
reduction. I might perhaps remind you that in 1922 
Defence estimates were 65i erores. Last year they wei*© 
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between 45 and 46 crores. Defence expenditure has 
indeed been progressively reduced, and that despite the 
altered position of the international situation, to a point 
at which, as you recognize yourself in the remarks you 
have just addressed to me, a further reduction cannot 
safely be made, 

I wholly agree with what you say as to the desirability 
and the importance of the training of Indians for the 
defence of- their country ; and no inconsiderable part of 
the Army is now under the process of Indianization. I 
would like, however, to take this opportunity to -draw 
attention to the fact that some difSeulty is being experienced 
iu finding suitable candidates for the number of vacancies 
offered. Indeed, the numbers presenting themselves at the 
half-yearly examination are comparatively amflll and have 
been steadily declining. In the case of the Indian Navy 
equally, there has been a shortage of qualified candidat^ 
for Commissions. The question of how to secure a better 
flow of candidates for the Defence Services is under active 
consideration, but I fear that today there can be no ques- 
tion that supply is hardly equal to demand — a consideration 
of very direct relewance to the general principle of Indian- 
ization. Fmally, it is to be remembered that the Military 
field is one in which long training and experience are neces- 
saiy, and in which the policy w'e are pursuing can come to 
fnn fruition only over a period of years. It would, in my 
judgment, be false economy to take the risks involved in 
sacrificing soundness and dependability to haste.^ 

I should Eke to assure you of my full sympathy with 
the hopes you have expressed for the continued growth 
and progress of the Indian mercantile marine. ' I need not 
TCcall to you the measures taken by my Government in 
difierent spheres of action in pursuance of their declared 
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policy of assisting in the participation of Indian-owned 
shipping in India’s trade, and of organising facilities for 
the training of Indians for a sea career. It has been their 
constant endeavour, by the method of peaceful discussion 
and negotiation, to promote the full' co-operation of ail the 
interests concerned in the solution of their differences, and 
largely through their efforts important advantages have 
been secured in the past for Indian shipping concerns. 
You may rest assured that they will continue to use their 
good offices and their influenee in furtherance of an object 
the importance of which they so fully realise. 

You mentioned, Sir, in the course of your remarks, 
that in the judgment of your Chamber those sections of 
the Government of India Act which aim at the prevention 
of commercial discrimination placed India at a vei'v 
material disadvantage ; and from comment in the Pretss 
and on the public platform I realise that this is an issue 
which attracts wide attention in many quai'ters. But you 
are familiar with the long course of argument and dis- 
cussion at the Round Table Conferences, before the Joint 
Select Committee, and in Parliament, which preceded the 
incorporation of these sections in the Act, and it would be 
disingenuous of me to hold out any hope that the question 
will be held under early review. # ' 

You have expressed your concern at the delay in the 
conclusion of the negotiations for a new Trade Agreement 
with the United Kingdom. I share your regret that thCf 
range and complexity of^the matters at issue and the 
importance of the interests affected, should have had the 
effect of prolonging the negotiations. But yon will have 
seen the decision of my Government that, whatever the 
course or outcome of the negotiations, the Ottawa Agree- 
ment will not be continued beyond the end of the next 
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Budget Session. You will have seen also the announcement 
recently made in the Legislative Assembly that any agree- 
ment reached will be placed before the Legislature for its 
opinion before effect is given to it. I have taken careful 
note of the other suggestions which you have made in 
regard to matters of procedure connected with the con- 
clusion of trade agreements, and I can at once assure you 
that they will receive consideration at the appropriate 
time. On one point to which you have alluded — ^the 
desirability of such agreements being signed on behalf of 
the Government of India by their own represcntatives—l 
might explain that the position which you have indicated 
as desirable is that which already obtains in the case of 
agreements with other Empire countries. Where however 
the agreement is with a foreign country the constitutional 
position of India requires that it should be formally signed 
by representatives of Eis Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom. 

You alluded, Sir, to the effect on the cotton grower,, 
and on the cotton trade generally, of the slump in cotton 
prices, and you suggested as one step which might be taken 
to meet the situation a substantial reduction in the railway 
freight rates for this commodity. I am aware of the diffi- 
culty wdiich faces the cotton grower, and I need not assure 
you of my deep sympathy with him. I am also aware of 
the difference between the pre-war rates and those now in 
force, the increase in rates having been made at a time 
when the cost of operation on railways had substantiallv 
increased. Improvements in^ the conditions of service, 
particularly in the ease of the lower paid employees, have 
contributed largely to these operating costs ; and legislation 
affecting labour and designed to secure 
still further improvements tends to augment the working 
expenses of Railways, despite every effort for rigid 
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economy. I cannot agree, I fear, that Bailways do not 
recognize their obligation to assist in the development of 
tlie trade of this counti'y. The tarijQ^s of practically all 
the principal Railways are replete with rate quotations 
indicating the substantial reductions in the normal freight 
rates that have been made by individual Railways to assist 
in the development of trade and industry. The reluctance 
of Raihvay Administrations to reduce the freight rates for 
cotton is not due to any disregard for -commercial interests. 
It is due, as I understand it, entirely to the practical con- 
sideration that any feasible reduction in these rates would, 
on the one hand, not result in any increase in traffic, while 
it would, on the other, almost certainly involve Railways 
in a loss of revenue approximating to Rs. 1-J crores. I am 
sure you will recognise that, in these circumstances, the 
Railways’ primary obligation for their financial stability 
rules out of consideration the substantial reduction which 
you suggest. 

I have made in connection with the Indianization of 
the Army the point that it takes time to work up from a 
very low percentage to a high percentage. The same con- 
siderations apply in respect of the Indianization of the 
Civil Services. With the best will in the world, progress 
must be gradual, though progress has been very ' con- 
siderable indeed. I will not weary you, towards the end 
of a long speech, with details. I will only say, to take the 
Central Services, to the position in regard to which you 
draw my special attention, that the number of Europeans 
recruited to Class I of those Central Services to which 
recruitment is made by the Governor-General in Council, 
during 1935, 1936" and 1937, is 20, 7 and 6 respectively. 
The number of Indians recruited for the corresponding 
period is 69, 44 and 56. The number of Indian officers 
appointed to the secretariat is bound to increase as time 
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passes and as Indians with tlie requisite qualifications and 
of the requisite seniority become available ; and while my 
Government are doing all that they can in this connection, 
the process is one that must inevitably take time. 

Gentlemen, I have, I fear, kept you for a long time this 
morning. But the importance of your address, which I 
have been so glad to receive, and the necessity of dis- 
sipating misconceptions and of making the position clear 
on the major issues, on which you have touched in your 
address are my excuse. I have not hesitated to deal with 
the various points that you have mentioned to me in greater 
detail than I should otherwise have done, because I feel 
confident that a close examination of them would be wel- 
come to you, and because, even though there are many 
points on which I have with regret found myself unable 
to accept your views, I am anxious that you should not be 
left with any feeling that I have not given them the most 
careful personal consideration, or that I have not done my 
best in the short time available to me to set otit the position 
as I see it in regard to the matters to which you have 
drawn my attention. Let me in conclusion thank you 
again for the cordial welcome you have given me today, 
and for your good wishes which I greatly value. 


SPEECH BY H. E, THE VICEROY AT THE ORIENT CLUB, 
BOMBAY. 

23rd January His Excellency the Viceroy made the • following speech 
on the occasion of the Luncheon given by the Orient Club, 
Bombay, on Monday, the 23rd January 1939 

VouT Excellency, Gentlemen , — I am very grateful ta 
you Mr. Chairman and to you, Gentremen, for your kind 
wel^me to me today, and for the honour you have done 
in inviting me to luncheon. It is a great pleasure to me, 
I assure you, to be in Bombay again, and to have this 
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opportunity of meeting you all. I only wisk that I had 
more time at my disposal, or that the pressure of events 
was less great, and gave me more time to meet my friends. 
But when I tell you that I have this morning addressed 
the opening meeting of the Industries Conference, visited 
some educational institutions and replied to a Deputation 
from the Indian Merchants’ Chamber ; and when I tell you, 
too, that this afternoon I visit the Physical Training 
Institute, and the Bombay Gowrakshak Mandali — at which 
I have the best of reasons to think that I shall be expected 
to make a speech — you wilb I am sure, agree with me that 
the day is a full one. 

I do not propose to inflict a long speech on you today. 
I had rather talk quite info-rmally about one or two 
features in the' situation. I thinlc the first topic that comes 
into one’s mind when one finds oneself in the Capital of 
‘th’s ^:reat Presidency, is the working of provincial auto- 
nomy. No one can fail to be struck by the degree of 
success that it has achieved — a degree of success all the 
more significant in the ease of a historic Presidency, a great 
port, a great city, such as yours. ‘ It is no small tribute 
to all concerned that after the tWo years, or almost J'vva 
yearn, that have passed since Part III of the Act of 1935 
came into operation, things should have gone so well, 
and that the outlook for the future should, all things con- 
sidered, hold out so much promise. I may, I think, pro- 
perly take the opportunity to pay a tribute to the work of 
the Government of Bombay. And I should like to pay a 
tribute, too, to your Governor, who is so admirably 
equipped by his long Parliamentary record, and his 
experience in so many difierent departments of State at 
home, for the most important and responsible office which 
he has held with such distinction and success. 

Provincial autonomy, as I have often reminded my 
hearers, is, however^ one part only of the scheme of con- 
L21PSV 
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stitutional reforio.'. 1 would like to repeat how urgent I 
regard the federal problem from the point of view of India, 
and how concerned I am to secure without any delay the 
bringing into being of the federal scheme. I would like, 
too, again to emphasize the importance as I see it of the 
early introduction of that scheme to all sections and all 
interests in this country, and its value to India as a whole. 
It is, if you like, an intricate scheme, and one that may 
give rise to misunderstandings here and to misunderstand- 
ings there : to doubts as to whether it is the best solution 
of an unparalleled problem ; to countersuggestions and 
counter-proposals. That, surely, is inevitable, given the 
magnitude and the complexity of the issues involved. I 
will only repeat today that I have myself no doubt what- 
ever that the scheme is a good scheme, a wTOkable scheme, 
a scheme in the best interests of India, and a scheme that 
merits an objective approach and a fair trial by all con- 
cerned and I would emphasise again the great importance 
to India, at the present stage of international affairs, of 
eaxiy Federation. You, Gentlemen, appreciate to the full 
the significance of the relation of totalitarian development 
elsewhere — a significance which the Press in this country 
has not failed to understand, and I do not think that I 
need today do more than touch upon it. 

Let me return, Gentlemen, from that disturbing but 
most important subject to conditions in the constitutional 
field here. There is only one thing which I Would like, if 
I might, to add today when we consider the working of the 
constitutional scheme ; and that is the importance of 
keeping the time factor in proper perspective. We may be 
impatient at how little has been done ; or restless at the 
way in which things are being done ; or we may think that 
too much is being done, or at too great a pac^. I have 
heard all of those criticisms in one part of India or 
another, and from persons of very different parties. I 
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would ask you, however to remember that, after all, an 
immense eonstitutional change has 'taken place, affecting in 
all the working of their lives the 250 millions of people who' 
live in the provinces of British Indian — and that, after all 
allowances, that change has been made with surprising 
smoothness, and in a very short space of time. Could we 
have foreseen in April t-wo years ago how well the con- 
stitutional scheme, opo^rating fox' the first time over so wide 
and so varied a field, under conditioias differing so markedly 
in different areas, ivould have stood ita first strain, we 
should, I think, indeed have been well content ; and I 
suggest that in judging the position today, we should, to 
the extent that, for any reason, we may feel critical, apply 
the test of the long view. 

Let me, before I close, say again how great a pleasure 
it is to me to pay my first official visit to this great city^ 
It is not by a very long way my first visit to Bombay, either 
to Bombay City or to Bombay Presidency. When I was 
Chairman of the Agricultural Commission, I chose Maha- 
bleshwar as the spot at which my Commission could best 
\vrite its 3?eport, and my visits to Bombay itself have, on 
one occasion or another, been too numerous for me to count 
I only regret that T should not have had an opportunity of 
visiting you earlier in my Viceroyalty ; but if I have had 
to delay until now, it is from no lack of appreciation of the 
immense importance of Bombay ; of its great commercial 
and industrial significance ; its eminence "as a port and a 
great centre of shipping ; and of the importance of the 
problems which confront those who are responsible for the 
administration 'whether of the City or the Presidency, I 
wish that I could, on this occasion, have been able to spend 
longer in Bombay and see in greater detail the great public 
institutions of this city, and to increase the number of my 
personal contacts. But you well know, Gentlemen, the con- 
ditions under which a Viceroy lives, and how rarely he is 
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able to please himself m matters such as these ; and yo^ 
may be quite sure that if I am not able to spend longer^ in 
your great city it is not from any lack of will to do so. I 
thank you again most warmly for the welcome you have 
given me today. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE 
BOMBAY GOWRAKSHAK MANDALI. 

I January Excellency the Viceroy visited the Bombay Gowrakshak 

10*19. .Mandali on Monday, the 23rd January 1939 and delivered the 
following speech : — 

Your Excellency and Gentlemen , — thank you for 
your kindness in inviting me here this afternoon and for 
giving me the opportunity during my visit to Bombay to 
come and see for myself the activities of the Bombay 
Gowrakshak Mandali. 

You will not I know on an informal occasion like th^ 
expect a long address from me, especially as I have made 
three speeches already today. You know my views on the 
importance to India of improving stock, especially that of 
milch cattle with its* consequent increase in the yield and 
the quantity of milk. You will not therefore expect from 
me a dissertation on this subject nor am I prepared to 
follow some of the tempting lines of discussion which you. 
Sir Purshotamdas, presented to me in your address’ this 
afternoon. Let me say however that I have been most 
interested by all that- 1 have seen this afternoon and also 
that I heartily endorse the aim of this Mandali to divert the 
strong sentimental sympathy for cattle preservation into 
useful and constructive channels. I note, too, with satis- 
faction that when T appealed for more efforts at improving 
the breeding of cattle this Mandali was the first to have the 
jiecessary bulls to give to people for cattle breeding. In 
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this connection let me congratulate the Mandali on the im- 
provement which its figures show in the milk yield of its 
herd and the general improvement in its cattle. This is a 
matter for considei'able satisfaction. I am gratified to hear 
the acknowledgment of the guidance and assistance which 
you have received from the Government of Bombay and 
particularly from its experts. I trust that this close 
co-operation will continue as it can produce nothing but 
beneficent results. In conclusion let me thank you for 
your kind words regarding my own interest in the cattle 
problem in India ; let me congratulate all those who have 
won prizes and medals this afternoon — ^rewards won for 
work such as this are, let me assure you, well worth 
winning ; — and finally let me wish the Mandali a long life 
of useful activity. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH IN REPLY 

TO THE ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE BOMBAY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an address from the 25th January 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday, the 25th January 
1939 and replied as follows : — 

Oentlemen , — ^It is a great pleasure to me to receive the 
address which you have been kind enough to present to me. 

I well remember the friendly welcome which you extended 
to me on the day I landed in India to assume my present 
office. That address and the good wishes which it con- 
tained were a ^reat encouragement to me, and it is aU the 
greater pleasure to me to meet you again today. 

Let me first of all say how glad I am to be paying this 
my first official visit to' Bombay. I fully recognise the 
great importance of Bombay as a port and as the centre of 
so many major industrial and commercial undertakings^ 
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I may not Ixave been able to visit Bombay as early as I 
could have wished. But, Gentlemen, I think you know that 
I have spared no opportunity of establishing personal 
contact with the representatives of those most" important 
interests which have Bombay as' their centre, and that I 
have alwa3^s endeavoured to maintain as close a contact as 
possible with happenings and developments in this great 
city and this historic presidency. 

I thank you most warmly for your reference to the 
introduction of the Federation of India as the next stage 
in the realisation of that constitutional scheme of whiek 
the fir^t and most significant step has been the introduc- 
tion of Provincial Autonomy ; and it is a source of keen 
satisfaction to me to know that your Chamber, with its 
long histoi'y, and representing as it does commercial and 
industrial bodies of the utmost importance, should share the 
view, to which I myself wholly subscribe, that, from the 
point of view of commerce, Federation is the logical out- 
come of any scheme of self-goveimment, and that, unless 
Federation is achieved, the progress of India will be unduly 
fettered, and commerce and industry alike must sniffer. If 
I may venture to say so, you are wholly justified in the view 
y^ou have expressed as to the necessity of regarding the 
problems of commerce and industr^^, problenas the signi- 
ficance and importance of which in the modern world 
grows every day, with an all-India outlook. 

I agree with you as to the urgency of Federation. It 
is of immediate importance in my judgment to achieve its 
realisation, and I am sure that its realisation can be 
achieved consistently with the safeguarding of the legiti- 
mate interests of the various component parts of that 
Federation- You have mentioned the position of the 
Maritime States, and you have touched on problems in that 
connection of special interest to Bombay and to your 
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Chamlier, I am well aware — ^indeed no one who had the 
privilege of being associated with the deliberations of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee or with the formulation 
of their report could fail to realise it — ^that there are certain 
joraetical difficulties and complications wffiich cannot be 
overlooked. But I am at one with you in your view that 
Federation provides the only satisfactory solution, and that 
the sooner that can be introduced, the better it will be for 
the welfare of all concerned. I am determined to do all 
that lies in my power to bring about its achievement with 
the minimum of delay, and I am glad indeed to know that 
in that objective I can rely upon the support of your 
Chamber. 

I have listened with much satisfaction "to the tribute 
you have paid to the legislative programme of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay ; and, if I may venture without impro- 
priety to express an opinion on these matters, I should like 
to subscribe to your view both as to the beneficial nature of 
many of the measures which the government of this Pro- 
vince have introduced, and as to the sense of balance and 
responsibility that has been displayed. I am glad indeed 
to think that the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, with its 
great experience and long association with matters of com- 
mercial and industrial importance in this Presidenc^^ 
should pay the tribute that they have to' the working of 
Provincial Autonomy. Nor do I feel that any statesman in 
these days (or indeed at any time) will for a moment mis- 
understand the significance of those occasions on which 
there are honest differences of opinion and on which the 
parties concerned find themselves unable to see eye to eye 
on questions of importance and significance to the pi^ovince 
concerned. 

I welcome your reference to the close relation of agri- 
cultural prosperity to economic and indttstrial develop- 
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ment and health ; and I need not tell ybu how heartily I 
agree with you as to the extreme importance attaching to 
successful rural economy. I am much gratified by the 
appreciation you have expressed of the value of the 
activities of the Agricultural Credit Department of the 
l^eserve Bank in regard to giving advice to Provincial Co- 
operative Banks and Provincial Governments in relation 
to the finance of agricultural schemes. 

I am in entire sympathy with your desire that there 
should be in the India of the future the largest possible 
unit of internal free trade. The development of industries 
in Indian States is a natural extension of the progress 
which has been made in British India* along the lines of 
discriminating protection, and it is a matter of importance 
that there should be co-ordination of the industrial and 
commercial efforts and policies of India’s political units, 
whether they be provinces or States, paying due regard to 
the measure of independence which each enjoys. You have 
referred particularly to the importance of federation to 
India’s internal economy. But it has another aspect hardly 
less important. If India is to carry her full weight in the 
commercial councils of the world, it is essential that she 
should be able to speaJ^ with one voice. 

I am glad that you have expressed your appreciation 
of the steady progress that has been made in recent years 
with the consolidation of the commercial law of India. I 
consider that the large measure of general agreement 
which has been reached during the progress to the statute 
book of these very controversial measures is one of the best 
auguries for the future commercial peace and prosperity 
of this country. The Companies Act, the Insurance Act, 
the Income-tax (Amendment) Bill and the Motor Vehicles 
Bill are all of importance in creating conditions on which 
trade can develop on healthy lines. You have referred to- 
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the long discussions which have taken place on the subject 
of trade mark legislation, but you are aware that the course 
of those discussions has been marked by fundamental 
changes in the attitude of commercial opinion in India ; 
and I have no doubt that, as a result, the legislation which 
we hope to bring forward shortly will be of a less contro- 
vei^ial kind than at one time seemed possible. My Gov- 
ernment ho^De at about the same time to introduce a com- 
prehensive measure on the subject of Merchandise Marks, 
and there is already before the Legislature a Bill for 
bringing up to date the- law r^arding Patents, 

You have I’ef erred to the incidence of customs taxation, 
IDartieularly with regard to the basis on which ad valore^n 
duties are assessed, and you have suggested legislation for 
the purpose of avoiding the taxation of such post-importa- 
tion charges as may be included in the wholesale price of 
imported goods, I am fully conscious of the considerations 
which you have mentioned and of the need for a basis of 
assessment equitable to ail. This subject is indeed one 
which is constantly engaging the attention of the revenue 
authorities concerned, and as’ recently as 1936 the Central 
Board of Revenue, in modification of previous practice, 
issued an Instruction the object of which is, consistently 
with the statutory definition, to relate the wholesale 
price ” on which the assessment is based as nearly as possible 
to the landed cost. The subject is however one of great 
complexity for which it is difficult to devise an improved 
statutory formula but w^hieh requires careful and vigilant 
administration. 

I should like to take this opportunity gratefully to 
thank you on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and myself for 
your welcome to her and for what you have said about her 
appeal on behalf of the King-Bmpero^^s anti-Tuberculosis 
Fund. I do not think I need say a word to emphasize the 
L^IPSV 
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extreme desirability of preveiitive and curative measures 
to deal witb the scourge of tuberculosiis. Bombay has made 
^ genercus response indeed to the Appeal on behalf of the 
King-Emperor’s Fund, and it is her and my earnest trust 
that the very substantial sum of money 'which has been 
collected by the generosity of this Presidency and of this 
great capital city will produce results of real ^nd per- 
manent value for the alleviation of the suffering and distress 
which follow in the train of tuberculosis, 

Gentlemen, I thank you again most warmly for the 
privilege you have givei^ me o{ seeing you today apd for 
your welcome to me. My owji copneetion with business has 
been too close for me for a moment to under-rate the vital 
necessity of close co-operation between comiperce .and 
industry, ^d the government and administration of a 
country. I e^pnot too strongly stress the value I attach 
to your good wishes and support, and the deep and genuine 
pleasure with which I have heard of the smoothness and 
cordiality of the relations which exist between this long 
established and mportant Chamber, and the Government 
of Bombay. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO AN 
ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE EUROPEAN ASSO- 
CIATION, BOMBAY. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply to the address presented 
by the European Association, Bombay, at a Luncheon on 
Thursd’ay, the 26th January 1939 : — 

It was the greatest pleasure to me, Gentlemen, to 
accept your very kind invitation, and to listen to the 
cordial welcome which you have been good enough to give 
me today. I particularly welcome, too, your consideration 
in allowing me to meet you in this way and to have the 
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opportunity of making your personal acquaintance, and of 
saying a few words without undue formality in reply to 
your address of welcome, I thank you for the very kind 
remarks you have been good enough to make about such, 
work as 1 have been able to do since I have occupied my 
present office*. No one who holds that office can at any time 
be without feelings of deep humility when he contemplates 
the responsibilities that fall upon him, and the importance 
for good or ill of the decisions which fall to be taken by 
him. I am more grateful than I can say for the sympathy 
and considez'ation which I have had from representatives 
of all parties and all interests in this country since I 
assumed office — now nearly three years ago. And nothing 
could be a source of greater satisfaction to me than to feel 
that I have your confidence and the confidence and support 
of the European community whom you so ably represent. 

You have mentioned the developments that have taken 
place in . connection with Federation and Defence, and I 
warmly w^elcome the view to which you have given ex- 
pression, that the scheme of Federation outlined in the 
Government of India Act of 1935 affords the only possible 
solution of the numerous problems of India, I touched in 
remarks which I recently made elsewhere on the dangers 
of fissiparous tendencies — dangers wffiich you have your- 
selves recognised. I know that doubts may exist in many 
quarters as to the* wisdom of the federal scheme, and yet, 
as i have repeatedly made clear, I am unable myself to feel 
those doubts. I feel indeed a very strong conviction in 
precisely the contrary sense — that the federal scheme is 
the right answer to the problems of today, and that its early 
achievement is of the first importance to the welfare and 
the future of India. 

I was greatly interested in hearing that you have 
constituted a Defence Sub-Committe for the purpdse of 
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istudyi^g and elucidating the numerous complex issues 
(affecting the defence of India. If I may say so, I am quite 
sure that in no way can a body representing such 
important interests as you do make a greater contribution to 
the right direction of those political questions which affect 
the European community than by a procedure of this 
nature, and I am sure that your Monthly Bulletin equally 
serves a very valuable purpose by familiarising members of 
the Association, who may not themselves have the time to 
go in detail into these numerous difficult political questions, 
with the points of view of other representatives both of the 
European community and of other communities and poli- 
tical parties in India. 

I listened with great interest to the account ef the 
arrangements you are making consequent on the recent 
crisis for the establishment of a roll of Europeans for a 
civilian reserve, and I am glad to think that the response 
to your appeal should be so effective as you tell me that 
you anticipate that it will be. 

Vou, Gentlemen, living in an autonomous province, 
under a. Government based on the support of a majority in 
the Legislature, can speak with authority on the working 
of provincial autonomy. I am delighted to hear that your 
relations with Ministers should have been so good, and that 
you have found it possible to support the Government in 
power in (to use your own words) the very sound and 
beneficial measures which have been introduced You 
mentioned that you have, on occasion, where you were 
satisfied that you were unable to accept the view advocated 
by your Government, felt bound to oppose them. That is 
a state of things that must occur under any parliamentary 
system which is working satisfactorily, and I am sure that 
lyop are right, in saying that one essential of a democratic 
system is that all points of view should he maintained with 
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sincerity and vigour. And reasoned opposition, based on 
argument, is rarely, in my experience of politics, misnnder- 
stood. 

I realise that the changed constitutional position in 
India, and the greater direct responsibility which the 
European community, like others, has to bear in the 
enlarged legislatures and under the scheme of provincial 
government, necessarily impose an additional burden upon 
your organization, and an additional demand on the public 
spirit of your memb^s and their readiness to accept the 
added responsibilities placed upon them. I am confident 
that your Association, which has done such good work in 
the past, will continue to rise to the heights of these new 
opportunities and these new obligations, heavy as the latter 
may be. Things have gone well so far— that, I think, one 
can fairly say, and that I judge to be your own assessment 
of the position on a broad view. The change that has taken 
place has been a very great change — a greater change, I 
suspect, than even now, after nearly two years of provincial 
autonomy, is fully realised. There may well be, from time 
to time, developments or incidents that you may find dis- 
turbing, or that may make you feel doubts* as to the wisdom 
of the decision of Parliament as embodied in the Act. If 
I may venture to say anything on that subject it would be 
to ask for patience, for a realisation of how much has been 
done, and of the magnitude of the. change which has been 
taking place with, broadly speaking, so little real friction or 
difSculty. When I speak of asking for patience, I ought 
rather to ask for a readiness to suspend judgment in cases 
of doubt ; though the record of the work of your Associa- 
tion over the 21 months since the introduction of pro- 
vincial autonomy shows beyond any question in how full 
a degree the members of your Association have manifested 
their political sense ; and at what pains they have been to 
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equip themselves to make the best contribution they can to 
the furtherance of the constitutional scheme. The friendly 
relations that exist between the -European community and 
the Government of the day — relations wholly consistent 
with the maintenance, as you have mentioned, of an entire 
independence of outlook on the part of the European com- 
munity — are the best evidence that can be asked for of 
the degree of your success. 

I know, in a different field, how close and valuable an . 
interest you take in good causes in Bombay, and how long 
and excellent a record the European community has in 
regard to municipal affairs and in regard to charitable 
organizations. Let me take this opportunity to thank you 
most warmly on behalf of my wife for the kindness of the 
reference which you have made to her' work in connection 
with the King-Emperor ^s anti-Tuberculosis Fund. Bombay 
has indeed made a very generous response to her appeal, 
and it is her sincere hope, as it is, if I may say so, mine, 
that the substantial sum which has been contributed by the 
City of Bombay and the Bombay Presidency will constitute 
a nucleus for the financing of preventive and curative 
measures for dealing with the scourge of tuberculosis, which 
will be of the greatest value to the Presidency as a whole. 

I thank you once again, Gentlemen, for giving me the 
opportunity of meeting you here today and for your very 
kind and generous welcome to me. 

SPEECH OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY AT THE 
PRESENTATION OF COLOURS TO THE 2ND 
BATTALION, 12TH FRONTIER FORCE REGIMENT 
(SIKHS), AT BAREILLY. 

7tli February His iSxcellency the Viceroy presented Colours to the 2nd 
Battalion, 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Sikhs), at Bareilly on 
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Tuesday, the 7th February 1939 and delivered the following 
speech : — 

Colonel Minchin, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, 
and men of the 2nd Battalion, 12th Frontier Force ‘Begi- 
ment, — It is a great pleasure to me, and I count it an 
honour and a privilege, to be here today to present, on 
behalf of His Majesty the King-Emperor, the new colours 
of your Battalion. This ceremony marks nearly a century 
of varied and distinguished service on widely scattered 
fields. The history of your Battalion carries the mind to 
places so distant as Somaliland and Kandahar and its 
record at critical stages’ in the history of this country is 
well-known. In recent times, you took part in Mesopotamia 
in what must be counted one of the most arduous cam- 
paigns of history, and the end of the Great War saw your 
Battalion rewarded with Battle Honours. I know that 
your long and eminent tradition is bound up with that of 
your linked Battalions, the 59th Boyal Seinde Bides 
Frontier Force and the 56th Punjabi Rifles Frontier Force, 
in which not a few of your officers and men have served. 

It is however with India itself that your memory is 
primarily associated, and above all with the great ta«k of 
protecting the North-West of India and of preserving 
peace on the Frontier in which the Frontier Forces have for 
years played so distinguished a part. In April of last year 
an opportunity came to me of paying _ a visit to the 
Frontier, and in the course of that visit I was reminded 
again and again of the great debt which India owes to the 
men who have for years served on her Frontiers. You have 
.added to your fame by your part in important .actions on 
tlie Frontier in recent years, both during the Great War 
and subsequently. But it is in long and devoted service, 
carried out patiently and unobtrusively and often in diffi- 
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cult and arduous conditions, that the peculiar distinction 
of the Frontier Forces lies, and your name will be remem- 
bered no less for such service than for your share of 
honours in the field. You are returning shortly to the 
Frontier, and in wishing you the best of luck, I have every 
confidence that you will maintain and enrich the great 
tradition of your Battalion. 


HIS EXCEIJ.ENCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH AT THE 
STATE BANQUET AT JAIPUR. 

H. E. the Viceroy made the follo^ving speech at the State 
Banquet at Jaipur on the 28th February 1939 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen , — I thank Your 
Highness warmly for the cordial welcome which you have 
extended to me and to my wife tonight. I have long 
looked forward to my visit to Jaipur, whose many memories, 
■and whose distinguished history, are so familiar to me. I 
have listened with great interest and, if I may say so, with 
great encouragement, to Your Highness’ speech this 
evening. Let me in the first place thank you for the 
reaffirmation which it contains of your loyalty and your 
devotion to the Person and the Throne of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor — so recently again displayed by your 
generous offer of assistance last autumn — ^which I will con- 
vey without delay to' His Imperial Majesty. 

Your Highness in your speech tonight has traced the 
record of adndinistrative progress in J aipur in recent years, 
and I listened, with close attention, to the account which 
you have given us of the many and various directions in 
which you are able to point today to improvement and to 
advance in the administrative field. These are times in 
which the* establishment and the maintenance in that field 
of a high standard of efficiency, the removal of legitimate 
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grievances, the maintenance and the encouragement of 
good relations and good understanding between landlord 
and tenant, between E-uler and ruled, are more important 
tlian ever before ; and I am sure that these are considera- 
tions that are fully present to Your Highness' and to your 
CTOvernment. 

I have listened with close interest to the arrangements 
which you have made to promote rural development, and 
I welcome your intention, despite the hampering effect of 
existing famine conditions, to endeavour to pursue the 
policy which has been inaugurated in that respect. My 
own interest in cattle-breeding, and my strong sense of the 
real importance of that question make me glad to think that 
so progressive a policy should, under Your Highness’ 
auspices, have been adopted in regard to the improvement 
of the breed of cattle in Jaipur. 

I share Your Highness’ feeling of the importance 
which in these days attaches to the development of irriga- 
tion, and to the improvement of communications of every 
kind. It is no slight matter that your State should he able 
to point today to the admirable ^stem of bund irrigation 
which you have mentioned, and I feel confident that that 
system can be .relied, on a long view, to produce results of 
great importance to your State. You are in a position to 
claim that your roads vie with those of richer units. You 
can point to an impressive programme of railway develop- 
ment, the latest extensions of which afford not only better 
communications but the immediate advantage of relief 
works in areas of scarcity, while in the development of 
aviation Your Highness has taken an active and personal 
interest. In a different field — -the field of education — the 
progress which has been made, pailicularly in regard to the 
education of women, is noteworthy, 

X,21PSV 
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I regret indeed that my visit to Jaipur should have 
coincided with a second year of scarcity. But it is an 
encouragement to me to hear of the .action that your Gov- 
ernment has taken to relieve distress. And I have seen 
enough of your buildings, and in particular of your magni- 
ficent new hospital,, to realise how present to Yo;ir Highness 
is the tradition of your great ancestor, Jai Singh. I con- 
gratulate you warmly on the results which 3^ou and your 
administration have been able to achieve in a field of such 
importance to the well-being of your State and of your 
subjects. 

The immense value, in terms o£ the contentment and 
the prosperity of your subjects, whatever their class or 
creed, of a high level of administrative effilciency is rightly 
present to Your Highness. The benefit of certain of the 
schemes which you have mentioned to us tonight can hardly 
be expected to accrue in its fullness’, for some year^ to come.' 
But it must be a cause of profound satisfaction to you that 
so much should already have been done, and that the basis 
of that administrative efficiency, which is so vital at the 
present day, should so early in your rule have been 
securely laid, and laid on solid and well-devised founda- 
tions. 

I listened with the closest attention to what Yonr 
Highness was good enough to tell us of the steps you have 
taken to enable you to ascertain the needs of your people 
in regard to administrative questions, and to afford them, 
in your own words, opportunities to bring to the notice of 
your Government any matters of public concern which, 
in their opinion, require attention. This is a period when 
old standards call in many cases for re-examination and 
adjustment in the light of circumstances, when throughout 
the world the ebb and fiow of ebauging conditiolis is marked 
to a greater de^^ee than has been for many years the case. 
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’when in all countries' the long view, and long-term planning, 
lia\^e assumed an importance far greater than they have 
occupied even in the critical years of the postwar period. 
In such conditions the importance of providing opportuni- 
ties to enable public opinion to express itself, and to place 
on record, for the assistance of those on whom the burden 
of responsibility falls, the views and the opinions of the 
ordinary citizen, is greater far than it has been in the past, 
and in the light of modern requirements it is plainly neces.- 
fjary that there should be some machinery whereby Your 
Highness can be satisfied thaio any legitimate wants or 
grievances of your subject^ can be brought to the notice 
of your Goverjoment so that they* may be freely and 
promptly set right. I trust sincerely that the step^ which 
you have taken and which you have mentioned to us tonight, 
will achieve Your Highness’ object of securing the closer 
association of your subjects with the development of your 
administration and that, within the framework of the State 
and of the constitution^ they will give your people the 
opportunity to bring to the notice of Your Highness and 
your Government considerations which may be relevant or 
germane to the decisions which fall to be taken within the 
area concerned. That in any arrangement of this nature 
there must inevitably be much of a provisional and an 
experimental character, goes without sa3dng. All history 
gives evidence of that. And the passage of time, and the 
practical test of experience, may well show that in one way 
or another modifications of the scheme which you have now 
devised will he called for to secure the objects you have 
mentioned. It is clearly necessary that any machinery 
devised to meet those objects should be susceptible of read- 
justment as occasion may arise. I am confident that, 
should, that be the ease, the same appreciation of the direc- 
tion of modern thought, and of the necessity of adjusting 
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administrative and other standards to the trend of modern 
development, '^viil cliaraeterizo the decisions which Your 
Highness may feci called upon to take. 

Your Highness in your speech mentioned the Draft 
Instrument of Accession which, in common with other 
Euling Princes, you have recently received. I welcome the 
assurance which you give me of the care with wdileh you 
are considering that important document. My own views 
on Federation are well known j and I do not tonight, on an 
occasion on which topics teclmicai or potentially contro- 
versial would he fait of place, propose to develop them 
again. But I might, I think, venture to say that, as Your 
Highness is well aware, I have never ceased to emphasize 
the extreme importance, from the point of view of all con- 
cerned, which I attach to the early realisation of Federa- 
tion. For I am certain myself that it is the right and only 
solution of the difficulties of' the present time. I realise 
fully the intricacy of many of the issues which arise, and, 
as Your Highness is aware, I have spared no pains to 
ensure that they should be elucidated in the fullest detail. 
But the ground has now been cleared. The long pre- 
liminary exploratory process necessary before the Draft 
Instrument of Accession in its present form could be pre- 
sented to Your Highness and to other Princes for con- 
sideration is over, and the point is at hand at which the 
decision falls to be taken, a decision, as I have more than 
once made clear, which is for Your Highness and for other 
Euling Princes yourselves to make. 

I greatly appreciate the reference which you have been 
kind enough to make to the support which my officers have 
given you in your determination to guide Jaipur along 
the path of progress. You may be -sure of their close and 
continued interest, as of my own, in everything affecting 
the welfare and the future of your State ; and I am glad 
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to think that it should be the intention of Your Highness 
that the path on which you have set your steps shall be 
actively pursued. 

I thanlc you warmly on behalf of Lady Linlithgow 
for the cordial reference which you have made to the 
interest which she has taken in the work of combating 
Tuberculosis ; and I should like on her behalf also again 
to thank Your Highness publicly for the munificent dona- 
tion given to the King-Emperor’s Fund by Your Highness 
and by your State. I know how close an interest your 
State has taken in the provision of medical and hospital 
facilities, and I am glad to think that its contribution in a 
matter of such direct concern to your subjects should be on 
so generous a scale. 

I thank Your Highness again on behalf of Lady 
Linlithgow, my daughters, and myself, for your cordial 
welcome, for your generous hospitality, and for the care 
and consideration which have marked every detail of Uie 
arrangements for our visit. It has been a great happiness 
to us to visit J aipur, and we 'shall carry away the most 
agreeable recollections of the time we have spent in Your 
Highness’ historic State, to which we wish all happiness and 
prosperity in the days to come. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join with me in 
drinking the health of His Highness Maharaja Sawai Man 
Singh Bahadur of Jaipur. 


HIS EXCELLENCY HHE YICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE 
' STATE BANQUET AT JODHPUR. 

H. E. the Viceroy made the following speech at the State 
Banquet at Jodhpur on the 1st March 1939 : — 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen , — thank Your 
Highness for the most kind words in which you have wel- 
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corned my wife and myself tonight We have had Ihc 
happiness on many occasions of meeting Your Highness 
elsewhere ; and we have long looked forward to our first 
visit to Jodhpur, 

Your Highness referred in your speecli to the in- 
hospitable character of the counti‘y in which Jodhpur is 
-situated, but it seems to be very frequently the case that 
the hardships of Nature produce races of tougher fibre, of 
greater courage and loyalty and indeed of more generous 
and hospitable instincts than do countries which have been 
more favoured. The history of Your Highness’ illustrious 
House and of your State offer a conspicuous example of 
the truth of this tendency, and there are not wanting many 
evident proofs of its continued persistence even in the 
changed conditions of the present. Those adverse natural 
conditions, as Your Highness has mentioned, are not 
reflected in any lack of material prosperity, I can indeed 
congratulate Your Highness very warmly on the material 
progress to which you can point. Careful and sound ad- 
ministration -are reflected in the annual income of your 
State ; in your substantial reserve of nearly 4 crores of 
rupees ; in such admirable institutions as the Windham 
Hospital and the new Female Hospital, which can challenge 
competition with the most completely equipped of their 
kind in India ; in the swift and effective steps taken to 
establish a water supply system which includes a canal 
55 miles long ; in the generous annual expenditure of your 
State on medical and educational work ; in a sound and 
reliable railway and public works system ; and in your 
large and well organized Police Force. Your Highness’ 
Military Forces and their high efficiency are well known ; 
I need say no more than that the Jodhpur Lancers form 
part of them. 
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At Jodhpur Your Highness possesses one of the most 
up-to-date aerodromes in India. It is fitted with electric 
equipment for night landing and is a main aerodrome on 
the Trans-India route. It is used regularly by three 
Trans-India services and in 1937-38 .as many as 877 
machines landed there. This* achievement has been made 
possible by the great personal interest which Your High- 
ness has always taken in flying. Indeed aviation in India 
owes a great debt to Your Highness. Yourself a dis- 
tinguished air pilot, you maintain a Plying Club in 
Jodhpur and you have always given the most willing assist- 
ance to the ErOyal Air Force. It is therefore with parti- 
cular pleasure that I am able to announce tonight that His 
Majesty the King-Emperor has been pleased to confer on 
Your Highness the rank of Air Commodore in the Royal 
Air Force. 

Your Highness has rightly pointed out that material 
advancement is not the sole end of good government, and 
I have listened with pleasure and appreciation to your 
views on the aspects, (to use your own words) other than 
material, of your policy and your administration. Your 
Highness has mentioned the religious impartiality of your 
Government and your concern to give fair treatment to all 
communities alike. The absence of communal troubles in 
Jodhpur is due, I would suggest, in no small degree to the 
confidence and contentment which the application of that 
policy by Your Highness and Your Highness’ Government 
have inspired. And if that old fashioned loyalty and 
reverence for order in J odhpur to which you have referred 
remains unshaken, it is not least, I am confident, because 
Your Highness has shown yourself personally worthy of 
such loyalty, because of the keen and immediate interest 
you take in the happiness and progress of your State and 
its inhabitants, and because the guiding principle of your 
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administration, your own close interest in whick I am a%vare 
of .and applaud, has been the good order of your State and 
the welfare of your people. The energetic measures taken 
by Your Highness’ Government to bring relief to the 
stricken areas in the State which are suffering from a 
failure in the Monsoon last hot weather are but one example 
of this'. In addition to a large sum set aside for famine 
relief, I understand that fodder depots have been set up to 
assist the emigration of cattle in search of pastures ; free 
grazing is being arranged wherever possible and taecavi is 
being distributed on a generous scale. 

Your Highness in your speech mentioned that you 
were, and that you had been for a long time, fully pre- 
pared to take steps to associate your subjects in an increas- 
ing measure with your administration in the government of 
your State. I am aware of the steps Your Highness has 
taken to that end, details of which you gave us tonight, 
by establishing Panchayats in villages. Advisory Boards in 
many districts, and a Central Advisory Board. It is in 
these days, as Your Highness clearly appreciates, of vital 
importance not only that administration should be con- 
ducted on sound and up-to-date lines, but that adequate 
provision should exist for the ventilation of legitimate 
grievances, and for bringing to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of the State the wants and the suggestions of its sub- 
jects. The detail of such provision must, of course, vary 
with circumstances, and it is clear that no rigid uniformity 
of system can wisely be expected. The nature, equally, of 
the arrangements to be made to achieve tho'se objects must 
be for the decision of the Ruler. I trust sincerely that the 
system Your Highness has described to us tonight will prove 
of substantial benefit to yotir people and will win their 
appreciation. In wishing all success to Your Highness in 
your progress towards the goal v;hich you hav^set before 
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you, I would ladd only that in these days of stress and 
change it is of real importance, if arrangements' of this 
nature ai^ to bear full fruit and to achieve the object you 
have in view, that their adequacy and the smoothness with 
which they are running should be under constant scrutiny, 
so that such adjustments or such changes as practical 
working may indicate to be desirable or necessary may 
admit of being made with the minimum of difficulty or 
friction. 

I have listened with attention to Your Highness^ 
remarks on the vital question of Federation, and the objects 
and the ideals which Federation represents ; and I welcome 
what you tell me of your attitude towards this great ques- 
tion — ^an attitude all the more significant when we are 
dealing with a State of the importance and with the historic 
tradition of Jodhpur. I note too, with satisfaction, Your 
Highness’ claim in this connection that you and your State 
can point to a level of administration as high as that of 
the Provinces of British India. The decision as to acces- 
sion to the Federation of India this matter is one for 
Your Highness to take, and,meither in the case of Jodhpur 
nor in the case of any other State, will any pressure in 
regard to that decision be brought to bear upon a Ruler. 
I am glad to think that, on the judgment which Your 
Highness has yourself formed, and to the exterit that yon 
feel able at this stage to reach any judgment, Jodhpur has 
no need to shrink from entering the Federation. 

Your Highness’ assurances of Jodhpur’s loyalty to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor rest on more than words. 
Your Forces played a most distinguished part not only 
in the Great War, bxxt in the many other campaigns in which 
their assistance was freely offered to the Empire and 
gratefully accepted. Your Highness was amongst the 
first last autumn when a crisis developed which led to the 
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immediate threat of War to offer the assLsfeanee of all the 
resources of your State ; and I feel no- shadow of doubt 
that should the need aiise, amongst the foremost to help the 
Empire in its need: will be Your Highness and the State of 
Jodhpur. 

Let me, in conclusion, thank Your Highness again for 
the warmth of your welcome to us tonight, and let me repeat 
how greatly we have enjoyed our visit to you, and how 
glad we are to see you in your own Capital,, surrounded by 
your own subjects, and able to point to so many evidences 
of good administration and of Your .Highness" constant 
anxiety to secure the welfare and the progress of your 
people. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I give you the health of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 


HIS EXCELLEKCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH AT THE 
STATE BANQUET AT UDAIPUR. 

H. E. the Viceroy made the following speech at the State 
Banquet at Udaipur on the 4th March 1939 : — 

Your Highness^ Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — I am most 
grateful to Your Highness for the cordial terms in which 
you have been good enough to propose my health tonight, 
and I thank you most warmly, on behalf of my wife and 
myself, for the welcome you have given us and for your 
delightful hospitality. It is the greatest happiness to 
both of us to he able, after a delay much longer, as Your 
Highness knows, than we could have wished, to accept 
Ycnir Highne^’ invitation to visit your renowned State 
and to see you amongst your people. On two occasions 
already I have had the pleasure of meeting Your Highness 
in Delhi, and nothing could give me greater satisfaction 
than to have this opportunity, now, of renewing my 
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friendship with Yonr Highness in your own beautiful 
CapitaL During the last two days we have seen much of 
interest around Udaipur and I can say without hesitation 
that nothing that we have seen has fallen short of our ex* 
pectations. And that is no mean pra-ise, for I have heard 
so often such glowing accounts of the beauty and pictures- 
queness of your city and its surroundings. No description 
of the view across the Pichola Lake at sunset on to the hills 
beyond, tinted w'th the hues of the fading day, and with 
the ever changing lights upon the vrater, can exaggerate its 
Beauties- 1 look forward, toOj to visiting, the day after 
tomorrow, your historic fortress of Chitor, the scene of so 
many battles and so many brave deeds and acts of noble 
self-sacrifice. 

I rejoice to hear that you received such timely rainfall 
during the last monsoon, despite the uncei'tainty which so 
often attends it, and that such an exceptionally good Kharif 
crop should have been harvested. In this, Mewar has been 
more favoured than some of its neighbouring States, which 
have been hard hit by drought ; and I am glad to know that 
Your Highness is able to assist them by supplying fodder 
for their cattle. I understand also that Your Highness has 
been so good as to give permission for twenty thousand' 
cattle to be brought into your State for grazing. This will 
be a great boon to many suffering agriculturists, and I amt 
sure Your Highness wdll receive their sincere gratitude. I 
join with you in hoping that Providence will bless this State' 
and all India with a plentiful monsoon this year. I can 
s-PPI^ciate Your Highness^ anxiety at the lack of water in 
your lakes and I can well imagine, too, how the beauty oi 
your capital would, if possible, be enhanced even further 
if they were at their normal level, 

I wholly share Your Highnehs’ view as to the immense 
importance of the agriculturist. He is the solid fotindatiou: 
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on whicli the welfare .and the prosperity of India must rest. 

I had the advantage of seeing agricultural conditions in 
many parts of India at first hand eleven years ago, and I 
have spared no effort since I as>sumed my present office to 
make such small contribution as might lie in my power to 
the encouragement of agricultural improvement and 
development, and to bringing to the forefront the outstand- 
ing necessity for full and sympathetic consideration of 
agricultural problems. 

Udaipur is, I understand, almost entirely agricultural, 
and it is in these circumstances a deep satisfaction to me to 
know that Your Highness is so alive to your responsibilities 
for the happiness and the contentment of your cultivators*. 
I am glad that a careful land settlement should recently 
have been completed under the direction of a very ex- 
perienced British Settlement Officer, and I have no doubt as 
to the beneficial effects likely to follow from it and from the 
Bural Development Department which Your Highness has 
Just established. I understand that your Agricultural 
Officer has experimented -with sugarcane, wheat, cotton, and 
bajra, and that there has been a distribution of improved 
varieties of cane and seeds amongst your cultivators. 
Those are steps the significance of which can be of great 
value, and I welcome the initiative which has been taken in 
respect of them. 

I am gratified, toe, to' hear of the general progress and 
general advance that Your Highness has been able to 
achieve in all departments of the State administration 
during the last few years. In addition to the new revenue 
and settlement arrangements, your Military and Police 
Forces have been reorganised, your Judicial Department 
has been overhauled, you now have a High Court under the 
supervision of a Chief Judge, and many new laws and acts 
have been framed on the lines of those' of BrilSsh India and 
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bi’oiight into ns© in the State, Attention hais also been paid 
to edn'’.atioii and public healthy while industry has not 
been lo7’gotten. There are now I understand, seyerai 
cotton ginning and pressing factories, a doth mill, and a 
sugar factory in Mewar. I know that Your Highness takes 
a keen and pel'sonal interest in the administration of your 
State, and 1 know, too, of the many hours each day spent 
by you at your o^ce table to keep in close touch with all 
that is going on, I offer Your* Highness my heartiest 
congratulations upon this and upon all that you have 
achieved in the nine years of your rule over this illustrious 
State. These are days in which administrative efficiency 
is of most material importance, and improvements such as 
those which I have mentioned — a review of revenue and 
settlement arrangements, the attention which has been 
devoted to ensuring that your subjects, have the benefit of 
adequate and reliable judicial arrangements, the revision 
of the Statute Book — are all clear proof of the extent to 
which Your Highness has the welfare of your subjects at 
heart. I have no doubt too, — ^and the village Panchayat 
Act which Your Highness has just signed confirms me in 
this — that Your Highness, in the time to come, will con- 
tinue to ensure that your people are given all due 
opportunities of bringing their wants and their troubles to 
the notice of your Government. I take this opportunity to 
touch upon that point, but I touch upon it in general 
terms. For, as has been made clear by the pronounce- 
ments’ recently made in Parliament on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government and by myself on various public 
occasions, the adoption or the development of the particular 
form of constitution best suited to the needs of his people 
and his State is a matter primarily and essentially for the 
Puler himself, and one the decision in regard to which 
must be left to his own wisdom and his own foresight. 
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Your Highrxass mentioned- that you had under your 
consideration the draft Instrument of Accession which has 
recently been communicated to you, I entirely under* 
tstand your feeling that it would be' premature for you to 
express any ^iew on terms of Instrument until the con* 
sideralion which you are giving to that most iinxc>ortant 
document has reached a further stage. I "would only repeat 
what I think I have elsewhere made clear, that the decis’on, 
in this matter of such fundamental significance to the* 
Indian States, and indeed to India as a whole, is- one that 
has of set purpose been left to the free and unfettered 
judgment of individual Rulers concerned. 

I much appreciate Your Highness’ expression of 
loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor, and I wall con- 
vey it to His Majesty at the earliest opportunity. I know 
that your words, which I so greatly value, reflect the long 
and close connection of Rulers of Mewar who have from 
time immemorial been so noted fotr their devotion to the 
caiTses they have supported, wdth the King-Emperor and 
with his illustrious predecessors. 

I greatly appreciate, too, the cordial and friendly 
references which Your Highness has been kind enough to 
make to the untiring efforts of Mr. Chamberlain in the' 
cause of peace, and your assurance of support. These are 
difficult days, in which many anxious problems confront 
those o,n whom falls the task of guiding the destinies of 
Great Britain and the Empire. We may, 1 think, reflect 
with deep and real satisfaction on the progress which the 
Prime Minister has been able to make — ^progress which' 
cannot but be a most helpful augury for the future. 

Your Highness has but recently taken the momentous 
step of adopting an heir and successor, and it has been’ a 
very great pleasure to me during my visit' to TJdaipuf tO’ 
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make the personal acquaintance of Mahara;j Kunwax 
Bhagrati Singh ji. I am sure that Your Highness’ decision 
to make an adoption now, when you are in a position your^ 
self to take a close and personal interest in the education 
and tlie training of your heir, is a wise one, and one in the 
best interest alike of your ancient House and of this famous 
State; 

I thank Your Highness on behalf of Lady Linlithgow 
for your most kindly reference to the success which has 
attended her Appeal on behalf of the King-Emperor’s Anti- 
Tuberculosis Fund — a reference ’which she greatly ap- 
preciates. And I thank you, too, most warmly, on her 
behalf and on behalf of my family and myself for your 
most generous and cordial hospitality. Our visit to 
Udaipur, to which we have so keenly looked forward for so 
long, and this first occasion on which we have had the 
pleasure of meeting Your Highness in your own State, will 
be an enduring memory for us. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to drink the health 
of our illustrious host, His Highness Maharana Sir Bhupal 
Singh of Udaipur. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH AT THE 
OPENING OF THE ANIMAL NUTRITION WING OP 
THE IMPERIAL VETERINARY RESEARCH INSTI- 
TUTE AT IZATNAGAR. 

H. E. the Viceroy opened the Animal Nutrition Wing of 
the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute at Izatnagar on the 
11th March 1939 and made the following speech 

Sir Jagdish Prasad, Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^Knowing 
my great interest in agricultural and veterinary matters^ 


nth March 
1939. 
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you will realise how glad I am to be here today for this, to 
my mbid, most important occasion. 

r was much interested in the account which you, Sir 
Jagdish, have just given in your address of the development 
of the Institute and the expansion of its work. These two 
buildings which I have come to open, and indeed the whole 
of this estate here, and the hilltop buildings in Kumaun, 
which together form the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute, represent not so much the maturing of a con- 
sidered plan as a proce^ of inevitable growth. It is a 
matter of common observation that in the medical pro- 
fession the progress of attention has been from cure of 
disease to prevention of disease and then to the establish- 
ment of health. This progress does not mean that medical 
interest is directed towards the latter aim in substitution 
of the former. It merely indicates that with the growth of 
human knowledge and experience and of a i;>roper under- 
standing and use of scientific enquiry, attention which at 
first is confined to phenomena, extends itself to cover causes. 

The general trend of veterinary activities presents a 
good example of this general progress which I have just 
described. Let me explain. Thd first point I would 
emphasise is the vastness' of India’s animal population, 
which is to the student perhaps the most significant 
characteristic of her veterinary problems. She holds a sub- 
stantial proportion of the domestic animals of the world. 
Indeed, with an estimated total of 215 million animals', she 
carries over one-fourth of the world’s stock of cattle and 
two-thirds of its buffaloes. In addition, she sustains some- 
thing like 97 million sheep and goats. It is generally 
agreed that this aggregate of domestic animals is larger 
th^ is required in a properly balanced economy and that 
it imposes a too heavy demand in terms of fodder and 
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feeding staffs. There can be litde doubt that the prevalence 
of animal disease in India is the main clue to the enormous 
f?to‘ck of animals which India houses. In the past very 
heavy losses have been suffered from contagious diseases of 
animals such as rinderpest, anthrax, surra, and the like. 
These losses menaced often the actual carrying out of 
agricultural operations which, since their timing and 
rotation is fixed by the cycle of the seasons, must be 
puaietiially carried out, and will indeed wait for no' man. 
Ill India the bulhick is almost the only source of tractive 
power, and epidemics of animal disease may deprive the 
cultivator both of the value of his working bullocks and of 
a large part of his crop, So long, therefore, as disease 
reigned more ^or less uncontrolled, the cultivator and all 
who depended on the use of animals tended to carry a very 
large stock -of them, since experience had taught that in the 
event of epizootic disease there would then be the chance of 
sufficient animals surviving to' enable them at least to carry 
on. Clearly, under conditions v^here these diseases had 
more or less -a free run, numbers were more important than 
quality and with overstocking and consequent shortage of 
fodder, it was unlikely that the average cultivator would 
maintain animals of substantial value. 

A first and essential step towards the improvement of 
the quality of our stock has therefore beeii the control of 
animal diseases, and it w*as to meet this need that this 
Institute was founded almost 50 years ago. The decades 
intervening provide a record of the success in this most Im- 
portant aim. This Institute lias established a deserved 
reputation and if animal disease is no longer the terror in 
India that it was half a century ago, much of the credit 
must be given to this and to similar establishments else- 
where which have concentrated on the study of animal 
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diseases and on the production of remedies and jvreYentives 
for them. 

The importance of preventive work, which is the second 
in the sequence I mentioned,: was early realised, and those 
in charge of the Institute set themselves to organising this^ 
side of veterinary work. The serum products which this 
Institute has produced and of which it is now so large a 
supplier are, I am sure you will agree, a testimony to the 
eftieieney with which this work has been carried out. The 
annual produeticn of anti-rinderpest scfrum alone is over 
700,000 doeesy while the figures for other sera are equally 
of impressive dimensions. The rinderpest vaccine, in the 
development of which this Institute played a distinguished 
part, is an illustration of the results of continued efficient 
research, for it represents a comparatively cheap and easy 
method of bringing rinderpest under control, and the local 
preparation of this vaccine in a properly equipped pro- 
vincial laboratory is now quite feasible. Advance in 
economy, simpbefty .and safety are all represented in this 
effort of research. You will all appreciate how the climatic' 
conditions of India add to the difficulties attendant on 
serum manufacture and the preservation of the vfability of 
these delicate products ; and how, in consequence, provision 
of cold storage in the near future at Izatnagar will simplify 
and cheapen this (Storage problem. 

The third stage in the sequence which I mentioned was 
the establishment of health, which means, for veterinary 
purposejs, the establishment of animal well-be'ng and' of 
the general conditions wliicli will strengl^ien the animal’s 
remstanee and improve ite qna-Iity. This Animal Nutrition 
ra ing -which is before -as now represents, as it were, Hie 
realisation in brick and mortar of the full recognition of 
this important brandi of veterinaaw science. II is not 
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appropriate for me to dilate here on the vital importance 
of scientific nutrition. Tlio interest in this question is now 
wide and genera^ and .you are all a^^^are of the necessity of 
food with eifective and balanced nutritive value for 1:1^? 
proper functioning of the body. What applies to human 
beings apxfiies with equal force to animals, and in India 
possibly with even greater force. The more I travel round 
India ; ' the more I reflect on the deeper and more intimate 
problems of her rural economy and the physical well-being 
of her millions ; the more am 1 confirmed in the importance 
I attach to raising the quality of her cattle and animal 
population. To the great mass of the inhabitants good 
animals mean better and more profitable farming and more 
nourishing food^ This important — -indeed this fundamental 
— Ijosition which animals occupy in India’s economy 
demands, that no elfo'rt should be spared to see that (tihe 
resources of science and technical skill are devoted to ex- 
aminiug the improvement of animal nutrition, and that the 
resultant knowledge on this subject is made available both 
to governments and, in popular form, to the farming com- 
mimity at large. This Animal Nutrition Branch of the 
Imperial Veterinary Research Institute will supply a most 
important need, and on behalf of all present here today I 
wish it all success. 

The other new building which I have been invited to 
open represents a direct attempt to cope with a large^ but 
till recently curiously neglected, side cf Indian agricultural 
and connected activities. It is destined, I feel confident 
to make a most valuable contribution towards the rolution 
of those problems that today beset the poultry keeper in 
•India, The part played by disease as the opponent of 
quality of production, which I ioeiitioned earlier in regard 
to animals, applies markedly in the ca^eof poultry in Indilu 
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So long as disease regularly sweeps birds in large 
numbers there can be no sufficient incentive for ordinary 
o^^uiers to go in for quality as against quantity. It is, I 
believe, the case that nearly all the poultry diseases which 
have shown themselves in India can readily be controlled ; 
and, if this be so, it is the measure of the opportunity before 
this Institute, and before those who will place the 
knowledge which will be acquired within these walls at the 
disposal of the cultivator and the poultry keeper. 

In comparison with world figures Indians total of 
domestic fowls and ducks is not so striking as the animal 
total. Nevertheless the gross fignre of domestic fowls in 
India is estimated at 173 million birds, — a figure from 
which the dimensions of the problem and the opportunity 
can at once be realised. A point of great interest is that 
ill this particular departure the Institute is getting to 
grips at first hand with the commercial problem of the 
industry. I am convinced that there is great scope in 
India for the development of the poultry industry. The 
first requisite for that development is knowledge and it is 
the object of this Institute to provide it. I have every 
confidence that the Officer-in-Cliarge^ with his staff, will 
be able at no' distant date to render more profitable the 
business of poultry keeping in tliis country. 

I will not detain you longer. I 'thank you. Sir 
Jagdish, for inviting me here today. I have much 
pleasure in declaring these buildings open. 


ISih March 
1939. 


fflS EXCELLENCY THE CROWN REPRESENTATIVE'S 
SPEECH AT THE OPENING OF THE 1939 SESSION 
OP THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 

H. E. the Crown Representative opened the Session of the 
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Chamber of Princes on the 13th March 1939 and made the 
following speech : — 

Your Highnesses , — I am very glad to welcome you 
again today and to say how great a pleasure it is to me 
to have this opportunity of seeing' you and of presiding 
over your deliberations. 

Since we last met, this Chamber has to mourn the 
loss of many distinguished Rulers — ^His Highness the 
Maharaja of lAlwar, His Highness the Raja of Sawant- 
wadi, His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas* (Senior), 
His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kishengarh, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Baroda, all of them Members of the Chamber, the 
Maharaja of Sonepui', the Raja of Gangpur, the ^oj-Raja 
of Mudhol, and the eir-Thakor Saheb of Dhrol. I am 
sure that it will be the wish of all Your Highnesses that we 
should place on record our deep sympathy with the 
families of the Rulers whose names I have mentioned, and 
that we should wish all happiness and all prosperity to 
their successors. I might perhaps mention among those 
who are no longer with us the names of two Princes in 
particular — ^His Highness the late Maharaja of Patiala, 
who had for some ten years been Chancellor of this 
Chamber of Princes, and who had achieved the distinction 
lof being made a Lieutenant-General and an A.D.C. to His 
Imperial Majesty the Ring-Emperor ; and His Highness 
the late Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. Although His 
Highness the Gaekwar had of late years been prevented 
by the decline in his health from taking an active part in 
the proceedings of this Chamber, or from spending as long 
a time as he could have wished in his most important State, 
he had, as Your Highnesses are all aware, endeared him- 
self to his people by his close attention to their interests^ 
and he had had the insight in those circumstanceB to 
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select a wise and able Dewan, and to repose full confidence 
in him. 

Since tbe last meeting of tbe Cbamber, tbe Raja of 
Jawhar has been ^’^ested with ruling powers on the ter- 
mination of his minority, and I have had the pleasure of 
recognizing the successions of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar, His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior 
Branch), His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, His 
Highness the Raja of Sawantwadi, The Thakor Saheb of 
Dhrol, The Raja of Mudhol, His Highness tlie Maharaja 
of Baroda and the Maharaja of Sonepur. I am sure it 
will be your wish that I should welcome all of them who 
are present to the Chamber today, 

Dewan Bahadtir Pandit Dharam Naraiii, Musahib 
Ala, Udaipur State, and Sir Shanmukham Chetty, were 
among the Representatives of India at the meetings of 
the League of Nations held in 1937 and 1938 respectively. 
Their reports will be presented at this session of the 
Chamber by His Highness the Chancellor. 

In the international crisis which weighed so heavily 
on us all in the autumn of last year, the most generous 
offers to place the resources of their States and their own 
services at the disposal of His Imperial Majesty the King- 
Emperor were received from very many States. Those 
generous offers constitute yet another proof, if such were 
needed, of the loyalty and devotion of the Princely Order 
to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor ; and I take 
this opportunity to express my own most warm apprecia- 
tion to the Princes in general of those offers, which were, 

I can assure them, most deeply appreciated. 

When I last had the honour of addressing Your 
Highnesses, 1 referred to the steps which I had taken to 
as&ist individual Rulers in reaching a decision in regard to 
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a most important matter — ^tlieir aeeession to the Federa-- 
tion of India. It has taken longer than I could have 
hoped to clear the ground and to examine the numerous 
points, points of varying importance^ raised by individual 
Eulers in one connection or another with the federal offer. 
But that woi’k is now completed. The points advanced 
for consideration by the Rulers of the Indian States have, 
without exception been examinedy and the federal offer 
framed in the light of a close and objective examination 
of those points has now been dra\vn up and communicated 
to the States. I do not propose today to enlarge on this 
most important question. I will only say that the 
interests of Your Highnesses and of the Princely Order as 
a whole, and the representations which have reached me, 
have received the fullest and most sympathetie con- 
sideration. I am content now to await the verdict of the 
Eulers ; and I will add only that the decision which has* 
to be taken is one of supreme importance to Your 
Highnesses, to your Dynasties, and to India ; and that I 
feel confident that it will be approached with a full 
sense of the heavy obligation which rests upon you in this 
matter. For myself, closely connected as I have been 
with the preparation of the federal scheme, and with the 
examination and the elucidation of the various points of 
obscurity or difficulty which have suggested themselves to 
Your Highnesses in the course of your examination of it, 
I wall say no more today than this — ^that that scheme, to 
the devising and the acceptance of which Members of 
Your Highnesses Order present here today contributed in 
so material a de^ee, represents tlxe result of a close and 
careful examination of this most important question by 
the best talent of India and of Great Britain. While in 
the nature of things* it may have flaws and imperfections 
of its own, no one has yet succeeded in devising a more 
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satisfactory method of dealing with the problems which 
have confronted Your Highnesses than the sclieme of 
Federation embodied in the Act of 1935. 

I am not ignorant that in recent times the Hulers of 
Indian States have been passing through in many cases a 
period of stress and difficulty. Far be it from me to deny 
that there have been maiiy cases in which States have been 
subjected to attacks which were entirely unjustified, 
attacks in which one has been unable to trace any 
scrupulous regard for strict accuracy, or any real desire 
to promote the welfare of the State or of its people* But 
making all allowance for the fact that attacks of that 
nature have frequency been made, it is, I am sure, as plain 
to Your Highnesses as it is to me that it is more than ever 
essential in present conditions and in this changing world 
in which we live that the authorities of the Indian States 
should without exception make it their constant care to 
watch for and to remedy any legitimate grievances that 
may exist in the administrative field. Your Highnesses 
will agree with me that it is, equally, as clearly in the 
interests of all Rulers as it is their plain and manifest 
duty, to ensure by their own close personal interest in the 
affairs of their State, in the work of their officials, and in 
the daily life of their subjects, that those subjects have 
cause for content, that they are not allowed to suffer 
undue exactions either on behalf of the' State itself or at 
the call of unworthy officials, and that all genuine 
grievances receive prompt and active consideration. It 
goes without saying that an effective machinery by which 
the authorities of the States can satisfy themselves that 
all such complaints can readily reach the ears of the 
Durbar is an essential necessity in present conditions ; 
and Your Highnesses will all agree with me that it is 
equally essential that the peoples of the States should feel 
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assured that their wants, their difficulties and their re 
presentations will receive the fullest attention and the 
fullest sj'^mpathy. Whatever may be the motives or th< 
causes underlying criticisms of, or attacks on, the Indiar 
states, tile vulnerability of Durbars will obviously be 
increased if any legitimate grievances are- left unredressec 
for agitation to exploit. 

It is not to be expected even if every care is taken in 
those respects that the voice of criticism will be stilled 
No Government in the world can in these days of evci 
increasing iiublicity, of ever increasing public interest ir 
the conduct of administration and in. the disposal of th^ 
public revenues, hope for this. But the importance oi 
stating your cases will not have escaped the attention od 
Your Highnesses, and there can be no more effective 
method of disposing of unjustified criticism of the ad 
ministration of a State than publicity designed to set oui 
tlie true facts. There are many States which publisl 
admirable Administration Reports, setting out in detail th< 
true eoiidition of affairs in the State, for all to see. Tho^ 
Siat^ in which this practice has not yet been adoptee 
Wuld, 1 sug^st, do well to consider the advisability oi 
foflowing ffie example of their neighbours in this’ matter. 

Your HighneseCiS will have seen the declarations 
recently made in Parliament on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, declarations which I have myself repeatec 
in public utterances, in regard to constitutional changes, oi 
developments in the Indian States. Those statements* wil 
have made clear the attitude in this' matter of His 
Majesty’s Government, which is, I may repe^, that thi 
decision as to the constitution best stated to the needs oi 
his peopfe and his State rests with the Ruler him^felf 
toMe, and 6iat no pressure Will be brought to bear off him 
in this rej^ect by the Paramount Power, Nor will any 
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obsti^netion be placed in hk way by the Paramount Power 
should he wish to give effect to constitutional advances 
consistent with his Treaty obiigation>s. The actual form 
of such constitutional machinery as a Ruler may in these 
circumstances decide to establish in his State must I 
readily recognize, vary according to conditions * and it is 
obvious that full consideration must be given to local 
circumstances and conditions, and that the variation in 
those local circumstances and conditions may be reflected 
in a variation in the form of constitutional machinery to 
be devised or adopted in the case of a particular States 
But making the fullest allowance for that fact. Your 
Highnesses will, I am quite certain, agree with me that 
the more personal the form of rule, the greater is the need 
for personal touch. He who would be the father of his 
people must satisfy himself that all classes of his subjects 
are given their fair share in the benefits of his rule, and 
that an undue proportion of the revenue of his State is 
not reserved for his own expenditure. And the fact that 
the nox'mal sphere of the activities of a Ruler lies within 
the four corners of his State calls for no emphasis from 
me. All absentee Ruler, like an absentee landlord, re- 
presents a condition of affairs that has never easily 
admitted of justification ; and that has never been more 
markedly the case than in the conditions of the present 
day. That there may on occasion be reasons, over which 
iio has no control, which make it necessary for a Ruler to 
absent himself for material periods from his territory I 
of course accept. But Your Highnesses, wdth your long 
and wide experience, will agree with me that, in such an 
event, it is essential that the Ruler so obliged to he absent 
from the personal direction of affairs in his State should 
satisfy himself beyond any question that those to whom he 
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entrusts the government of his State are fully worthy ol 
his confidenee. 

As Your Highnesses have lately been assured, the 
Paramount Power stands ready to support the Princes 
in the fulhlment of its Treaty obligations. That does not, 
I need not say, for a moment mean that the Princes them- 
selves are not tiie primary custodians of their ancient and 
illustrious heritage. How often has it not been im- 
pressed on the Princes of India by those who have had 
their best interests at heai-t that they should sink their 
differences and stand shoulder to shoulder for the good 
of their States and for their own happiness and peace of 
blind f Can it honestly he said, looking back as we do 
today over any period of years, that much has been 
achieved in pursuance of that advice ? There is no class 
and no community in the world which does not contain, 
its weakei’ brethren. But it is, as Your Highnesses so‘ 
well know, the common tendency of, manldnd to generalise 
and one Buler who' ignores the welfare of his subjects is 
only too apt to be regarded as an embodiment of all his 
neighbours. Is it not possible that the more far-sighted 
Princes should combine to point out to such a Euler by 
means of friendly advice the error of his ways, go that 
discredit may not be brought upon the entire Princely 
Order ? 

In no case is the need for co-operation and combina- 
tion more patent, more pronounced, and more immediate 
than in the ease of the smaller States. Those States whose 
resources are so limited as virtually to preclude them 
individually from providing for the requirements of their^ 
people in accordance with modern standards have indeed 
no other practical alternative before them. I would take 
this opportunity to impress on the Eulers of such States, 
with all the emphasis at my command^ the wisdom of 
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taking the earliest possible steps to combine with their 
jieighboui'B in the matter of administrative services so far 
as this. is practicable. In doing so, they can rely upon 
receiving all possible assistance and advice from me and 
from my advisers. But the need is urgent and pressing. 
It calls for prompt action on the part of tliose concerned, 
and it is, in my judgment, vital in the interests of the 
smaller States themselves that no time whatever should be 
lost in taking the necessary steps. 

Your Highnesses, I have touched in the few remarks 
I have had the pleasure of addressing to you today on 
matters of great significance and great con^quence to the 
States and to their Rulers. I feel sure that the signi- 
ficance of what I have said will not be lost upon you at a 
moment such as the present, of crucial importance in the 
development of the history of India. I do not desire to 
detain you longer this luorniiig. Let me only again thank 
you for the opportunity of seeing you, and extend my best 
good wishes to you for a profitable session and for the 
successful discharge of the business which lies before us. 


CrEUBRjlL MEBTTN'G OF THE ST. J,OHN AMBULANCE 
ASSOCIATIOI^ ANB THE INDIAN RED CROSS 
80 ,CIETY. 

Hi^ Excpjleney th§ Ywqy made the following speech at 

the GenCTal Meeting of the St. John Ambulance Association and 

the Indian Red Ci;osa Society on Tufsdw, the 2ath March 
I939t T Try , 


Yo-icr 'H.tghness, Sir Ernest E%rSm> G^rjd Erq^fkhck. 
Ladm emd Gentlemen,— It gives m^eh ple^,§urj|, to 
|tt^nd once again tlit.is anfiual gener^ m^^eiing of th,e twb 
Soc^eijs of whi^h yqu are tp,' wielcqi^^ ypn 

here this a^ternooij. As I lant y^, to one wtoss? 

interests, it is ^eoqra^ to tunj, tq; a sj^er^ of ^tiv^ 





G,e^erxiil; Me^jLii^g <)/ the St. John Ambiance Aesg^iQ^iion 
the Ifikdia^ Bed Gros^ Bogiet^. 

-H’her.^ e:^itljLusi^^i3PL and unity qf interest in nnn^liuit|i,rian 
aQ^iy^ty are m apparent. The presence here eyery jejdiV 
cf §p m^ny representatiyes, mah^^ of whpiu I am fully 
the yisit to Imperial Headque^rte?^ involve^ long 
and ^irijQg jqui^^neys eoo^si^erarble sacrifice of time, i^ 
fyide]^ee e;qo,iigli of this,, ^o. tqq are the annual reports. 
and the aetlyiti's tp y^i^ich yop, l^ir Emeat Bnrdon and 
O^neyal Brqdfield, in^t referred, in your speeehes. 

These two speeches havei given us a clear picture of 
Tlie activities of the St, John Ambulance Association and 
the Indian Red Cross Society, and I do not propose to 
cover the ground again. The President’s speech, on an 
occasion like this, is morp usefully coniined to looking at 
the pictui*e in its broadest outlines while leaving the detail 
to others. Loojking at the activities of the two Societies 
from this point of view, I would say, and I am sure you 
will all agree, that the progress made in the last year is 
very satisfactory. 

Broadly speaking, the aim of these Societies is to turn 
the normal human feeling of sympathy for suffering 
humanity into practical channels whether, by giving help 
and assistance to those actually suffering* or by training 
people to render, assistance to sufferers or to organise 
preventive measures. 

The lied Cross Society has continued to make its 
contributions to international relief, the necessity for 
which is so unhappily on the increase, and it has also made 
contributions to flood and famine relief. The establish- 
ment by this Society also of tuberculosis dispensaries and 
the carrying out of surveys of social and economic factors 
responsible for this disease are vabiabfe and important 
steps. 

The inerjeased number of members and branches of 
^hc two Societies is most encouraging^ Most parts of 
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India, all races and creeds, all ages are now embraced. I 
rote with particular satisfaction the efforts made to attract 
the young. Activities such as the Junior Red Cross 
Society are of inestimable value, and I should also like to 
say how valuable are the international contacts made by 
school groups exchanging correspondence with similar 
groups in other countries. It is clear that imagination 
is being used not only to stimulate interest but to secuie 
efficiency. The success of the Red Cross Society’s cinema 
films and the increase in the demand for them is most 
encouraging and must have a profound effect on public 
opinion oh these subjects. I cannot overestimate the value 
of continued and well-directed publicity in health and 
first-aid matters, I would like to mention too in con- 
nection with the efforts to secure efficiency the formation 
of the three new districts of the St. John Ambulance 
brigade. I am convinced of the wisdom of keeping the 
administrative unit to as manageable a size as possible. 

The organisation of air-raid precautions and the com- 
prehensive plans for the mobilisation of the joint resources 
of the two Societies in the event of war are another 
example of satisfactory organisation. Last year I said 
that in any work such as’ that with which your Associations 
are concerned, Be Prepared ” is as sound a watchword 
■ as any other. I expressed the hope then that the day 
would be far distant when the lessons learnt would have 
to be p\it into effect. None of us here today can feel 
<^uite con:fident that this day is as distant as we might 
hope, but we are encouraged by knowing that, should the 
calamity which we all so earnestly seek to avoid break 
us, pifeparations for humanitarian services of this 
kind are fully and satisfactorily made. 

I trust, however, that the continued success which the 
two Societies have achieved win not lead them to rest on 
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their laurels. There can be and should be no limit to the 
spread of humanitarian activities such as these and the 
spread of knowledge so important not only for each of ns 
but for society as a whole. I trust that the members 
of both Societies will continue to exert every endeavour 
to increase numbers and to think of new ways of fulfilling 
the aims of these Societies. As, in commerce, a successful 
firm will . never cease to explore new markets for its 
products, so your two Societies should continue to examine 
every sphere of social activity in India for possible fields 
of development. From this point of view it is gratifying 
to see the establishment of First Aid Posts on the Grand 
Trunk Poad in the Punjab which I consider a most 
interesting experiment and a line of activity which can 
profitably be pursued. « 

There is .one field of activity which I should like 
specially to mention and that is the welfare of women in 
India. We have been privileged this year to receive a 
visit from the Hon'ble Mrs. Co'pland-Griffiths who brought 
a message from Her Majesty the Queen Empress to 
Nursing Divisions of the St. John Ambulance Association 
in India. I hojie that her visit and the Queen’s message 
will help to focus attention among the members of the 
Association and also among Indian women as a whole 
on the need for increasing the interest in, and, if possible 
expanding activities undertaken in connection with, the 
welfare of women and, may I add, especially in home 
nursing. The importance of such work needs no emphasis 
from me. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I cannot close without 
reference to two other matters. The first is the Anti- 
Tuberculosis fund. The results of Her Excellency’s 
appeal have on the whole been satisfactory and I would 
like# first to thank all those who have cipntributed to itjs 
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eneeess eno-d especially the many members of the two 
.Associations represented here today who played so actiye 
a part. I think I will be expressing the views of all of 
you here in wishing the new Tuberculosis Association of 
India a long life of continued and useful Activity. 

The second matter is the tragic death of His Excellency 
the late Lord Brabournef. Much has beeii said in praise of 
his qtalities both as a man and as an administrator. We 
b^re this afternoon must deplore his death from the point 
of vie^;^ of the St. John Ambulance Association and the 
R-e'd Cross S^ociety. Fo^r the welfare and the progress 
6f these two Association's he gave, as he aclways gave for 
everything,' his best, and his death means a loss fo both of 
them,' which will be hard to fill I am stire I voice the 
feelings of all of us here this afterntoon in extending to 
the Lady Bra bourne our deepest and mojst sincere 
sympathy. 

Once agam, Ladf^ and O^htletn^n, let me thank you 
ah for doming here today and for all the good work which 
you have been and are doing in your various Provinces 
and States, and through you those other workers with- 
whom you are associated. I wish you all success' and I 
trust that in the future you will continue your efforts not 
only to maintain but to’ spread the useful wotk which you 
are 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH AT THE 

INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE COMJSIittEE OF 

THE ALL-INDIA CATTLE SHOW SOCIETY. 

- lu opening the mauguriil meeting of the Oomnutfee 'of the 
, -til-lndia* Cattle Show Society His Excellency Hie Yic^Sf dtMe 
' the following speetHi on Satih^day, thi* 22nd My 

Sir ^mirn mi ^ a pig'^e 

f<»= Bi% fe M {oa#- ^ m iliatgMal 6# 
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the ^General Committee of tiio All-India Cattle Slio"# 
Bociety, 

It is now some years ago since I first had occasion t6 
apply my mind to the rural econom^^^ of India. The more 
I have studied the problems of the countryside, and the 
life and work of the Indian farmer the more I have been 
impressed by the urgent need for bettering the (Jtiality ol 
Indians eattle and for improving the practice of animal 
husbandry throughout the country. It is no doubt true' 
that there are many directions in which the methods of 
farming and the prosperity of the farmer ean be advanced. 
I am however convinced that no particular line of advance 
oft'ers prospects more attractive, or promises so early and 
so considerable an economic reward, as the improvement 
of cattle and their better care. Indeed, there is hardly 
a 'Piovince or ’State in India where the improvement of 
the indigenous livestock does not hold out possibilities of 
an incalculable increase in the total w’ealth of the com- 
munity. For that reason I wholly endorse Sir Jagdish^s' 
claim that the all-India character of your memberships 
constitutes the happiest auguty ‘for the future of' youf 
Society, 

Oattle Shows — or more frequently cattle fairs — are a 
common feature of Indian life. There can be no doubt 
that these fairs have done much to maintain and stimulate 
interest in the quality of livestock in India. But the con- 
tribution that local fairs or shows can make towards breed 
improvement, the standardization of breed characteristics 
and the popularising of successful types, is plainly limited* 
What is required, if the beat results are to follow, is an 
exhibition which presents to the interested public thef 
opportunity of viewing, at some convenient centre, the best 
and most typical animals representing as many as possibl^T 


L2ipsy 
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of tlie famoTis breeds of Indian cattle. Those are the con- 
ditions which are capable of attracting experts from every 
part of the country as well as from overseas ; and which 
give to breeders the chance to develop their critical faculty 
and a keen eye for quality. 

The first All-India Cattle Show held in New Delhi in 
1938 was admittedly an experiment. It proved a sub- 
stantial success and so also did the Show in 1939. They 
plainly indicated that they were something that everybody 
wanted, whether farmer, breeder, dealer or ordinary 
public. To give you one example of a sphere in which they 
were successful. Sales during' the Show are, of course, 
forbidden. But it is known that sales of a considerable 
total value resulted directly from the Show. This is 
eminently satisfactory. I think too I may safely say that 
these Shows have placed Indian cattle on the world cattle 
map. Apart from the fact that illustrated articles re- 
garding, Indian cattle are now frequent in journals through- 
out the world, enquiries have been received from South 
America, West Indies, Bhillipines, the Straits Settlements, 
East Africa, and Iraq' regarding Indian cattle. A well- 
organised show at which the best breeds' of cattle are 
exhibited naturally attracts the attention of agents of 
purchasers from other countries. Public interest has been 
stimulated and it is wise to lose no opportunity for main- 
taining it. 

The experience gained from these Shows gave warrant 
for the setting up of a permanent organisation whose 
function is to be the conduct, year by year, of the All-India 
Cattle Show and the eariying on of activities connected 
therewith, including the furtherance of cattle breeding 
and the improvement of stock, and ultimately also the con- 
duct of similar activities and organisation of shows in 
tegard to other animals and poultry. 
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The objects of the Society indicate that for the pre- 
sent your main attention is directed — as indeed I am well 
aware — ^to all the activities which in the cattle breeding 
areas are contributing towards* the steady improvement of 
breeds. In this coimeetion, I was particularly pleased to 
hear from Sir Jagdish Prasad that as a result of the two 
Shows already held one breed society has already been 
formed. I hope it will not now be loatjg before those 
interested in other breeds will follow snit, I am glad to 
learn that Provincial Livestock Improvement Associations, 
District Associations, and Village Improvement Societies 
are playing an important part in this work in many Pro- 
vinces and States. In the Punjab alone I am told there 
are 719 Cattle Improvement ’Societies, with about 15,000 
members. This is admirable. Where such organisations 
are not available, the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Peseareh are giving th^eir as^stance in the establishment of 
suitable .ageneiesL 

The great importance of breeding from selected sires 
is everywhere recognised, and in this connection you may 
be interested to hear the present position in regard to the 
appeal for the provision of stud bulls, which I myself 
launched in 1936. The number of §,pproved bulls donated 
in response to that appeal is now estimated at 3,400. In 
addition, the authorities thTOUghout India have already 
provided or have approved schemes for the provision in 
the near future of about 8,000 approved bulls. Needless 
to say, it is not sufficient merely to provide a bull. Money 
must be' found and the necessary attention given to main- 
taiu the animal in optimum condition. This, I am glad 
to say, has been arranged in all cases*. Again, this by 
itself is not insufficient. If is vital to the success of these 
endeavours that adequate records should be kept of the 
progeny of approved sires^ so that a sustained effnrt may be 
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jnade to secure that by due care in .subsequent matings the 
improved strain may be used to the best purpose for raising 
•the general level of the breed. The ultimate success of 
nil our eft*orts towards breed improvement is entirely 
tlependent upon the maintenance of sufficient and accurate 
records. Without si>ch recording of pedigree and per* 
iormanee, the impulse will wane, and such iniprovemenf as 
may already have been obtained will be irretrievably lost 
in the vast aggregate of India’s cattle population. If is 
in matters like ‘this that your Society ean do work nf the 
.utmost value. 

During 1938 and 1939 classes at the All-India Cattle 
'Show have been limited to cattle and buffaloes. That, I 
think, has been a wise decision, but I am glad to see that 
your constitution does not prevent your esetending your 
.activities at a later date to other kinds of livestock. I 
'have no doubt that, through the Animal Husbandry Com- 
missioncr, your Society wall be kept in touch with develop- 
-ments in this connection and wall be informed, when a 
stage has been reached, where you can be of assistance. 
There are other animals of importance in India’s rural 
'economy, sheep, goats, camels and poultry, and I, have 
no doubt that, as your Society develops^ yon will consider 
whether it is possible for you to include them also. You 
wall not understand me as suggesting that your Society and 
your Show should immediately undertake these additional 
activities. I am satisfied that you are not yet in a position * 
to do so. But it is desirable to bear in mind the immense 
possibilities for good which are latent in a Society such as 
yours. It is* not unreasonable to look forward to the day 
when you will develop into the Central organisation in 
India, directing and assisting similar efforts ip. the various 
Provinces and States, fostering the highest standards in 
breeding And management, and setting the seal of your 
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approval upon the careful, conscientious breeder by your 
seleetioius from the lineat animals in the whole country. 

I do not overlook the fact that the forecast I have 
made involves the material consideration of finance. You 
will, I think, agree that the Central Government have not 
been ungenerous. They financed the first Show with a 
gi^ant of Us. 25,000 and have now placed a lump sum of 
Its. lakhs at your So-ciety^s ‘disposal. Admittedly, 
expenses in the first year dr two are likely to be a trifie 
inflated by what we should ordinarily call non-recurring 
expenditure. The financial statement, which has been 
placed before you, shows, however, that you are not likely 
•to bring your annual charges below about half a lakh. I 
am indeed glad to hear of the generous donations, both of 
cups and of money, which you have received. You must 
also be grateful to the Punjab Government which has set 
aside Rs. 8,000 on each occasion and has rendered valuable 
assistance in personnel and material. Considering the 
extent of the problem with which you deal and its im- 
mediate interest to almost every part of India, fifty 
thousand rupees a year is not a large sum divided among 
all Provinces and States concerned, and I am confident 
that the appeal for annual contributions, which is being 
made, will meet with a ready and generous response. 
Given adequate finance and the continuance of interest — 
which as long as India maintains so vast a cattle popula- 
tion and her peoples are so dependent on its quality, must 
continue — I foresee unlimited . scope and usefulness for 
your Society. It is my constant conviction that those 
privileged to minister to the true interests of the cultivator 
have it in their power to ‘strengthen the very life centres 
of this great country. Therefore I cannot overstate my 
sense of the value and importance of your mission. I trust 
that the highest success may reward your labours. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE 
BANQUET AT CUTTACK. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the Banquet at Cuttack on Monday, the 31st July 1939 : — . 

Tour Excellency j Lady Huhhacky Ladies and Gentle- 
men , — ^My first duty is to thank Your Excellency for the 
kind words in which you have proposed my health. I 
need not say how great a pleasure it is to me to have been 
able to pay this visit, the first visit paid by a Viceroy to 
Orissa since the establishment of Orissa as a separate 
Province. My only regret and one, I know, shared by her 
is that my wife has not been able to accompany me. The 
life of Orissa as a separate Province is not yet a long one, 
but nevertheless I hasten to assure you all that I am fully 
conscious of the long history and the distinguished tradi- 
tions associated with this part of India, and of the im- 
portance which Orissa now has in the scheme of Indians 
political life. Your l^xcellency’s reminder that the area 
of Orissa is greater than that of my native Scotland, and 
that its population exceeds that of the continent of 
Australia, is a timely one and focuses attention on the 
fact that w^hen considering a political unit its full signi- 
ficance may be overlooked if it is considered only in com- 
parison with other units possibly of a greater political 
importance. The fact of fundamental importance which 
has to be remembered is that its problems are problems 
which concern the lives, the well-being, and tbe happiness, 
of many millions of human beings, and of a large area of 
the earth’s surface. It is only in. this perspective that 
one can see the responsibilities of those who guide its 
(Government. 

It is natural that a new Province such as this should 
be faced with many di:ffieult problems intimately associated 
with its development and with the place which you con- 
sider Orissa should rightfully hold among the Provinces 
of India. In your speech you touched on some of the 
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moi&t important of those problems. I will refer first to 
the difficult question of yOur |^rovincial Capital. After 
what I have seen today 1 certainly appreciate the diffl^* 
culties facing Your Excellency's Government in deciding 
wffiere to place -the new buildings required for your 
Capital. Popular feeling, as finally expressed in a deci- 
sion of the Provincial Legislature, has selected the 
historical site of Cuttack, but lack of space on this small 
peninsula drives you inevitably to look across the? 
Mahanadi for what I may describe— to use a phrase only 
too familiar in other connections — as ‘‘living room 
But I fear that a major bridge formed no part of the 
estimates whem the grants were calculated which make 
up the 42J lakhs to be provided by the Central Govern-' 
ment to assist Orissa with her bidding programme ; and 
anxious as I naturally 'am to lend any possible encourage- 
ment in connection with projects the local interest of 
which is so great, it would be disingenious of me were 
I to hold out any hope of further help from Central 
sources in connection with that programme. A bridge 
between Cuttack and Chauduar would not, I fear, supply 
a link in any trunk road project envisaged by the 
Transport Advisory Council ,* and when I tell you that 
to connect the coastal trunk road from Madras with the 
trunk road passing through Sambadprur by bridging the 
Mahanadi and the Katjuri at Cuttack would involve an 
expenditure in the neighbourhood of Es. 64 lakhs — ^nearly 
three times, in other words, the annual receipts of a 
Eoad Fund Eeserve which has to serve the needs of all 
the Provinces and all the States of India, the very greart 
difficulties* that stand in the way will be patent to you. 

It is never a welcome or a pleasant task to have 
to remind a Provincial Government that where funds are 
concerned their claims must be considered in relation to 
the claims of other parts of India as a whole ; and no one? 
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I can assure you, is more conscious of that than I am. 
But these are facts that uuist be faced : andj as in the ease 
of the Mahanadi bridge, I could but wish that I could hold 
out greater hopes to you in connection with the archaeo- 
logical possibilities of Orissa. The i)otentialities of Orissa 
as a field, for exploration have long been recognised, but 
the whole field of archgeology in India is of such a 
magnitude that Government effort must necessarily be 
confined to areas which are universally recognised as being 
of the greatest importance. I can assure you, howevex% 
that the claims of Orissa will not be overlooked. 

As one profoundly interested in the wellbeing of the 
Indian peasantry I feel deeply the annual toll in misery 
and loss which floods take of the ryot ; and nowhere in 
India is the sacrifice demanded of the poor on this account 
greater or more frequent in its infliction than in Orissa. 
1 am therefore particularly happy that Your Excellency’s 
Government have so early taken steps to investigate the 
causes of these periodic disasters and to find a remedy. 
I shall await with much interest the recommendations of 
the Committee which the Government of Orissa have ap- 
pointed. In the meantime you have already received 
proof of my own practical s^unpathy and that of my 
Government in the deputation of Mr. Inglis to assist in 
the work of the Committee, Not Only has Mr. Inglis 
devoted many years to problems of river control : his 
presence in Orissa carries with it the guarantee of the 
technical assistance of the well-known Station of Hydro- 
dynamic Eeseareh at Khadakvalsa of which he is the head, 
and which he has himself built up : and I feel confident 
that the Committee will turn to the fullest advantage the 
expert advice which Mr, Inglis and the Khadakvalsa 
Station are so well qualified to give. 

You have mentioned the need for greater activity in 
educational, medical and similar development, particularly 
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in the Agency tracts of Ganjam and Koraput. There is no' 
need for me to remind you that the primary responsibility 
for work on these and allied problems falls upon the Pro- 
vinces, not upon the Central Government. But I should 
like to take this opportunity to emphasize the facilities 
provided by the Central Government for the co-ordina- 
tion of information through such bodies as the Central 
Advisory Boards on Education and on Public Health, and 
I can assure you that the expert advisers with the Central 
Government will at all times be ready to lend ;fcheir 
assistance in the examination of any schemes which the 
Provincial Government may have in mind. 

I have reserved to the last the first problem to which 
Your Excellency drew my attention, namely, the rela- 
tions between the people of the Province of Orissa and 
those in the neighbouring States. It is only natural that 
the people of Orissa should take a close interest in their 
neighbours who speak the same language and are imbued 
with the same culture. The physical boundary between 
the two is insubstantial ; backwards and forwards across 
it there flows a daily trai^c of family and social in- 
tercouse, of business, and of trade. I have indeed, as you 
mentioned, been giving my constant attention during my 
term of office to the problem of the relation between States 
and British India and not least to relations between the 
Province of Orissa and the peoples of the Eastern States. 
It has always been my endeavour, and will continue to 
be so, to assist the Bulers of these States in advancing 
the prosperity and contentment of their subjects. And 
I am glad of Your Excellency’s - assurance that the 
people of Orissa desire to maintain the most friendly 
relations both with the Bulers of the Orissa States and 
^th their subjects. Provinces and States are and* must 
alw;ays be neighbours. They have . each their own part 
to .play in the progress of India, but the parts nrasfc' be 
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played in haimony and not in di&sonanee. Tlie virtues 
©f neigkbQuriiiiess in ordinary community life need no 
defining by me. Is it too much to hope that these virtues 
should be projected into the wider relationship of political 
units I 

your Bxeelieucy was good enough at the hoginningr 
of your speech to a very kind tribute to myself and 

to my work in India. Let me say at once that such suc- 
cess as I may have attained would not have been possible 
had it not been for the loyal and strenuous co-operation 
©f my colleagues, the Governors. I realise to the full the 
burden of responsibility which they carry — a burden 
which has at any time in the past been a heavy one ; and 
to which in your ease, Sir John, there have been added 
in the last three years not only the prablems inseparable 
from the introduction of a new form of Constitution but 
those associated with the creation of a new Province. I 
should like, if I may, to pay a well-merited tribute to 
Your Eseelleney's labours and your skiTiuI handling of 
the many problems both of the new Constitution and of 
Orissa. I have no doubt that Orissa owes, and will con- 
tinue to owe, a very considerable debt of gratitude to her 
first Governor. I would like, too, to associate in this 
tribute Lady Hubbaek. I well know how much her 
devoted assistance . has meant to Your Excellency. I 
know too with how much sympathy and how much succe ss 
she has played her part in the furthering of all good 
^nses, and in the relief of suffering, not only in this 
Pro^unee but in the other parts of India in which you and 
she have served. It gave me the greatest pleasure to 
present personally to you, Lady Hubbaek, here in this 
Province the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal which yon have so well 
eserved.^ Let me in conclusion pay a tribute to the 
Ministers now carrying on the Government Thbse who 
imye experienced it will testify that the guidance of th^ 
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ship of Stato in these troubled times is no' easy task, biit 
I am sure you will agree that the energy and resource 
with which the Ministry here have tackled their problems 
is an encouraging augury for the future, 

I thank you again, Your Excellency, for your most 
generous welcome* I take again this opportunity of 
saying how glad I am to have visited Orissa and I wish 
yoiu’self, Lady fiubback, and the Province success andf 
perhaps, in these dark days, an equally important wish,* 
freedom from trouble. Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask ycd 
to drink the health of His Excellency the Governor of 
Orissa, coupled with the name of Lady Hubback, 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH IN 
REPLY TOr ADDRESSEE OE WELCOME PRESENTED 
BY THE HISSAR DISTRICT BOARD AND THe’ 
HISSAR DISTRICT SOLDIERS’ BOARD AT HISSAR. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in i?epiy to addresses of Welcome 
presented by the Hissar District Board and the Hissar District 
Soldiers’ Board cas. Sunday, the 6th August 1939, made the 
following speech : — 

Sir SikandBTy Mr, Hearn and Gentlemen , — I must 
'first say what a great pleasure it is to me to be here today 
and to have received the addresses which you have pre- 
^jented. You all know how, as a countryman, I enjoy 
visiting rural areas and seeing the country people of India 
against their true and proper background. As an old 
soldier t(X) it is always a great pleasure for me to meet old 
soldiers and those who have upheld the great martial 
traditions of the Punjab in all parts of the world, I am 
grateful for your assurances of loyalty anji devotion 
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His Majesty the King-Emperor, The tradition of loyalty 
in the Punjab is a great one and I am conMent that in 
these troublons times the Punjab still remains triie to this^ 
great tradition that it always had. 

Gentlemen of the District Board, in your address you 
refer to some of the pressing needs of this District, arising^ 
particularly from the difScult times througli whieb you 
have just passed* You will not, I know^ expect me to make 
promises to you in my reply. You must of course look to 
your IVIinisters to consider such claims as you feel you can 
justifiably make* 

I note with pleasure the appreciative, terms in which 
you speak of the efScieney and generosity of the measures 
taken by Government to deal with this famine, I would 
like myself to take this opportunity of paying my tribute 
also to the measures which they have taken in this con- 
nection. To see the efforts of the Government in true 
perspective it must be realised that the famine was not 
confined to Hissar District alone and that the Provincial 
Government had to organise relief on an extensive scale* 
and to incur heavy expenditure in the Kohtak aitd Gurgaou 
Districts also. I have perused with great interest reports 
dealing with the steps taken by Government, and I am 
deeply impressed by their completeness md by the scale 
and the value of the work which they record. Fodder 
supplies for the laiaintenance of plough and milch cattle 
Were guaranteed, and the famous breeds with which this 
District is associated have been preserved. It is gratifying* 
to note also that the quality of animals has been maintained 
and that the difference between the 19’38 and 1939 prices 
at the Hissar Cattle Pair has been so small. Owing to the* 
intense activity of the Veterinary Department no con- 
tagious disease broke out ^ong cattle. Let me add that 
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1 hope that in future years cattle from this District may 
compete successfully at the All-India Cattle Show. 

The relief works, of which the carefully deyised 
sanitary and hygienic arrangements have been so marked 
a feature, have been both extensive and useful. The 
sustained efforts which the Medical and Public Health 
Departments of the Punjab Government have been making 
to saleguard the health ""of the population in these famine- 
stricken areas have been outstanding, and I have noted with 
particular interest the efforts made to supply the deficiency 
in vitamins in the ordinary diet by the distribution of 
carrots and codliver oil. In paying my tribute to the 
Punjab, Government and especially to the Ministers ma'inly 
responsible, I would like, with your permission, 
Sir Sik|inder, to compliment also the permanent officials 
and the technical officers on their excellent work, and on 
the energy and the elcee personal interest they have with- 
out exception displayed through a period of such prolonged 
anxiety. It would be invidious to single out individuals, 

, but I feel I can without fear of arousing jealousy extend 
my warmest congratulations on the admirable results 
achieved to Mr. Dobson, to Mr. Hearn, to Mr. Brander, on 
whom a particularly heavy burden has fallen, to Mr. Bryan 
who was Deputy Commissioner when the famine work 
started and to whom great credit is due for its organisation 
on the right lines, and to the Fodder Adviser, Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Pateh-ud-din. I can pay them no higher 
tribute than to say that they have maintained to the full 
the very high standard which we have come to expect to 
be associated with Punjab Services. 

I listened with close interest to your reference to tha, 
Bhakra Dam Project and I am glad to Lear that the 
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pletioa of this Dam is the close concern of your Premier 
and the Ministers present here today. You will, I think, 
Gentlemen, hardly expect me to agree that the negotiations 
with the State of Bilaspur are the only obstacle to the 
realisation of this Projects I have studied the position in 
sufficient detail for myself to be familiar with its various 
complexities ; and I cannot in the result resist the conclu- 
sion that the problem is not hy any means so simple, '"or so 
easy of satisfactory solution, as may at first sight appear. 

I am grateful to you, Gentlemen of the Hissar District 
Board, for the statement of your activities, and I trust 
that the energy and the interest in the public welfare 
which you have shown in so many ways, both official and 
unofficial, will continue. I earnestly trust that the rains 
this year will he sufficient ; that plenty will reigp again 
in the Hissar District, and that the desperate conditions 
which its inhabitants have so manfully endured wall not 
repeat themselves. 

As I mentioned before, it is always a great pleasure 
to meet old soldiers and I was much interested to hear the 
activities of the Hissar District Soldiers’ Board. It is 
clear that despite the lack of funds to which you refer the 
Board has been doing most active and useful work. I 
note with especial interest the assistance rendered by it 
in connection with the famine. 

You will not expect me to deal at length with the 
interesting iDoints you have raised in your address which 
relate to the particular problems of the martial classes to 
which I listened with the greatest interest. I note with 
satisfaction your appreciation and gratitude for the 
extensive famine relief measures introduced by the Punjab 
Government, and your emphasis on the proof which they 
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constitute of the sympathy for the Hissar District of 
yoixr Premier and his colleagues. Their constant interest 
in the welfare of the inhabitants, not only of Hissar but of 
the Punjab as a whole, needs no comment from me : and 
it is, in my opinion, a sufficient guarantee that the intei’ests 
of the martial classes are in safe hands*. 

I note with satisfaction the resolution that in the event 
of war the martial classes of the Hissar District would 
offer their services in i)erson and place all their resources 
at the disposal of Government. As I have said before 
these renewed assurances of loyalty are encouraging in 
times such as these. I only pray that circumstances should 
not arise in which you should be called upon to put into 
effect this resolution. 

Gentlemen, I repeat again that it has been a great 
pleasure for me to visit Hissar today. I have been much 
interested in all I have seen. I am gratified to hear such 
sincere appreciation of the efforts of your Government 
and I am gi'atiffed that I have seen with my own eyes 
that these efforts have been successful and that Hissar has 
weathered conditions which tested the endurance of its 
inhabitants to the utmost. In tahing my leave I wish you 
all, Gentlemen, the best of good fortune and freedom from 
the ilk which have beset you in the past. 


H, E. THE VICEROTS ADDRESS TO THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE OP THE CHAMBER OP PRINCES AT 
VICEREGAL LODGE, SIMLA, 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech when 
addressing the Members of the Standing Committee of the 
Chambers of Princes on 21st August 1939 : — 

Your Highnesses , — gave me great pleajsure to 
accept the suggestion made to me by His Highness* the 
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Chancellor that I should receive the Members of the 
-Standing Committee at Simla so that I *might appreciate 
the difficulties of an important section of the Princely 
Order in regard to the Federal offer, and do what I could 
to dispel those difficulties, and I extend a very warm 
welcome to you this afternoon. 

T think it will be best that I should make at the 
beginning of these proceedings some general observations. 
I shall, I need not say, be very glad to listen to any general 
comments which thereafter Your Highnesses may wish to 
make to me on the situation or on particular difficulties, 
and I think that when I have had the opportunity of 
hearing any such general comments should you, at this 
stage, desire to make any such comments, the best course 
will be that Your Highnesses should discuss the problems 
which are in your minds in their more technical and 
detailed aspects with my Political Department. 9 

Let me, in the first instance, say how fully conseiorts 
T am of the onerous nature of the decision which it falls 
' to the Princes to take at the present juncture. The choice 
is the, free choice of each individual Ruler, and it is for 
hin^ and for him alone, to make up his own mind as to 
what decision he wishes to take. I have repeatedly made 
that clear in public ; it has been made clear by His 
Majesty’s Government on various occasions ; and it is I 
am satisfied fully appreciated by the Princes ; but I think 
it well to take the opportunity of our. meeting to-day again 
to place it on record. I think it desirable to do so because 
I have frankly been surprised to learn that the suggestion 
ha.s'been made in some quarters that my' officers have been ' 
endeavouring to bring pressure to bear oti Theiif Highnesses 
to^l^e course' which they should adopt. So far aS I know 
there is no foundation whatever for that aUegation. That 
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1 mytself regard the federal offer as a fair offer aiid a well- 
balanced one I have never concealed from Your Highnesses 
or from the public. I could not, with a clear conscience^ 
have been responsible, under the instructions of His^ 
Majesty’s Government, for communicating that offer to the' 
Eruling Chiefs, had I not been entirely satisfied in my own 
xnind on that point, as 1 am sure Your Highnesses will 
agree. That the offer may not in all respects come up to 
the expectations of individual Eulers, that it may in 
certain respects be unsatisfactory from their point of 
view, I, of course, readily accept as possible. But that 
docs not affect my main point — that the offer, carefully 
worked out after long and patient discussion and investiga- 
tion of the legitimate claims of the different Eulers and of 
the various other factors that have to be taken into con- 
sideration, represents an honest and sincere endeavour on 
the part of ^His Majesty’s Government to put to the 
Princely Order propositions which in the view of His- 
Majesty’s Government may be regarded as representing a 
rea'^nabie propo.ml. The offer has, as Your Highnesses 
are well aware, been elaborated with the utmost care ; and 
I think you will agree that no pains have been spared by 
Plis' Majesty’s Government, by my officers, or by myself, 
to give all possible assistance to the Princes with a view 
to clarifying points, and removing misunderstandings,' 
which may arise in connection with it. 

I have been gratified to receive replies which have 
Made it clear to me that the offer is regarded as fair and 
reasonable by Princes of great importance and repreJ^ent- 
ing very varied circumstances. But other of the repTes 
I have so far received have shoAvn me that in the case of 
certain Princes there are aspects of the offer which they 
regard as open to exception. The extent to which, as my 
original letter of January 27th made clear, any modified-- 
L21PSV 
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tioB. is now practicable, is very limited indeed. For, as 
Your Highnesses will appreciate, our hands are closely 
tied. But you will find my department very ready to 
discuss the matters of concern to you in close detail ; and 
I shall always, I need not say, be ready to give my own 
close and sympathetic attention to any points which you 
may wish to bring to my notice. 

Your Highnesses need no assurances from me of my 
anxiety to further the interests, and to meet the difficulties, 
of the Princely Order, consistently with ‘the other obliga- 
tions which fall upon me. I doubt if there is very much 
that I can profitably say to Your Highnesses of a general 
character to-day as regards the decision that falls to you. 
-As I mentioned earlier, the decision is solely for yourselves 
to take ; and I do not know that there are any considera- 
tions likely to be of assistance to Youf Highnesses in 
making up your minds that I can lay before you ; for you 
are already fully familiar with the field and with the 
arguments for and against Accession. There are one or 
two points that have always carried weight with me per- 
sonally, in my judgment of the fedei’al offer. Though I 
thinly you are familiar with them already, I might perhaps 
mention them again. 

The first is the federal offer in relation to the full and 
future security of the States. The offer embodies the 
Safeguards which His Majesty’s Government regard as 
appropriate and sufdcient for that purpose. The federa- 
tion is one in which the Princely Order will carry a very 
substantial voice — 125 seats, or one-third, in the Lower 
'So^e, and 104 seats, or two-fiftlis, in the Upper House.- 
Tiife has al’ways seemed to me to he a bloe which, if the 
Princely Order are wise, and hold together, no political 
party can possibly afford to ignore. 
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Secondly, the situation which arises if the majority, 
in the terms of the Act, of the Princely Order elect to stand 
aside from tlie scheme of federation which has been 
offered to them by His Majesty's Government, and allow 
British India to develop on its own. It is not for me to 
say, or to predict, what lines political development may 
follow in British India. But, whatever may be the form 
and nature of such political development, it will be con- 
trary to all the teachings of history to imagine that, on 
whatever basis, and in whatever form, it is not going to 
come ; while in particular the' difficulty of conceiving the 
retention of the present so-called irresponsible Centre” 
as at present constituted for any indefinite period, is, I 
am sure, as present to Your Highnesses as to other skilled 
observers of the political situation. To what extent the 
form of Government that may emerge from such develop- 
ments as I have referred to is likely to be more, or less, 
satisfactory from the point of view^ of Princely India, 
remaining outside, is for Your Highnesses to judge. J 
have only been concerned to do what I can to secure that 
injury may not he done by the suggestion that the hopes 
of a federation of India, ajiid of the welding of India into 
a single whole, based on the Act of 1935, have t)een pre- 
vented from fulfilment by the abstention of the Princely 
Order, leading members of which were directly responsible 
for the emergence of the ideal of a federation of India 
from the proceedings of the Round Table Conference. 

Finally, since the anxiety of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the Crown Representative to defend and support 
the Princes in their Rights and privileges must always be 
great, I have asked myself whether the scheme of federa- 
tion is the alternative that will best assist His Majesty’s 
Gevemmeiit and the ’Crown Representative in that 
responsible task. The condition I have myself reached 
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you Imow ; but tb^it is merely my personal poitit of view ; 
jmd tbe decision on this point, as on the ^^everal i)oin s 
which have carried weig^ht with me, and on the offer a 
whole, must be the free untrammelled decision of the 
individual members of the Princely Order. 

There is, however, one point Avliich I oxighf in fairness 
to mention to Your Highnesses to-day, since it has been 
brought prominently to my notice. That is the sugges- 
tion that a Prince who rejects out of hand tlie federal offer 
will be exhibiting by his action his loyalty to the Crown. 
Nothing, Your Highnesses will agree with me, could be a 
more fantastic or a more improper suggestion. I wrould 
not have mentioned it to you to-day had it not been than 
in at any rate two replies which I have had from the 
Princes, I saw what I took to be a reference to it. The 
suggestion has equally been made to me that what have 
been described by at any rate one Kuler as “ Imperial 
interests*'’’ were likely to suffer injury from the Federal 
scheme. Your Highnesses need no assurance from me 
that His Majesty’s Government have all relevant con- 
siderations of that order before them to-day, as indeed 
they and Parliament, had in approving this scheme. 

I 

Het me finally say that, to those who have made ttp 
their minds that the scheme of federation is definitely 
unacceptable, there is nothing more to be said. The 
choice is theirs. To those who are inclined to‘ believe that 
federation :s the right solution, but who would like their 
existing objections to be, as far as practicable, removed, I 
would say this* ; 

Many years have been spent in considering the idea of 
fedoraMon ; in protracted preliminary discussions ; in the 
preparation and passing of the Government of India Act ; 
ha the elaboration of the Instruments of Accession, with 
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its schedules and limitations ; and in the presentation of 
the offer to the States. The time for decision— a decision 
falling to be taken, in his own free judgment, by each 
individual Prince — is drawing? to its conclusion. No one 
can reasonably expect that he will secure everything that 
he might at any moment wish in this world. British 
Indian criticism of the probable terms of the offer has 
already been vocal. It would be too inueh to hope that its 
volume wall not increase once the terms of the offer are 
publ’shed. Nor is it to be expected, as I have mentioned 
already that every detail of the offer will be entirely 
welcome to each individual Prince. 

There is nothing more I think that I can say to Your 
Highnesses^ save that now, as always, you can rely on my 
sympathy for your position ; and on my full appreciation 
of the responsibilities that weigh upon you ; and that you 
may be certain that so far as I can continue to be of 
assistance to Your Highnesses, or to any Member of the 
Princely Order, in dissipating misunderstandings, clearing 
up doubtful points, or investigating particular aspects of 
the many difficult questions that have confronted us in con- 
nection with the federal offer, all the help that I can give 
yon through my officers is and will continue to be at your 
disposal. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE YICEROYS MESSAGE* TO 

INDIA, 

His Excellency the Vieeroy^s Message* to India, 3rd Sep- 3 ^^ s^ptem 
tember 1939 : — ber 1939. 

You have all heard that early on Friday morning the 
German armed ’ forces invaded Polish territory. The ^ 

German Government presented no ultimatum. They 

♦Broadcast from Simla at 8-30 on Sunday the 3rd 
September 1939. 
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gave the Polish Government marning. Their war planes 
are reported to be bombing^ open towns, and heavy 
casualties have already been inflicted among the civilian 
population. 

It is clear beyond any question from what has 
happened that Poland has had to face the same threat 
that Czechoslovakia had to face a year ago. Confronted 
with the demand" that she should accept the dictation of 
a foreign power in relation to her own territory and her 
own subjects, Poland has elected to stand firm. At this 
moment her troops are bravely defending the frontiers 
against the ruthless power that seeks to overwhelm her. 
His Majesty's Government, and the Government of 
France, have made it clear that they stand behind the 
former pledges against aggression which they had given 
to Poland. It is in these circumstances that we find 
ourselves at war with Germany today. 

The issues that emerge are clear. Acceptance of the 
policy and the methods which Germany has adopted 
v/ouid make life in the world impossible. It would re- 
present the triumph of aggression and the supermacy of 
the rule of force. In circumstances such as these there 
could be no security in the world, and no peace of mind 
for any of us. The ruthless onslought of Germany on 
Poland, without a declaration of war, is in keeping with 
the rest of her conduct in this matter. What faces us 
today is the safeguarding of principles vital to the future 
of humanity, principles of international justice and inter- 
national morality, the principle that civilised man must 
agree to settle disputes between nations by reason and 
not by force, the principle that in the affairs of men the 
law of the jungle, the will of the strongest, irrespective 
of right and. justice^ cannot be allowed to prevail. • To 
fail to take up this challenge would be to destroy for 
manldnd any hope of true progress and true development 
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So long as this cruel and ruthless thing is in the world, 
there can be no freedom of the spirit for humanity. 

Nowhere do these great principles mean more than 
in India. There is no country that values them more 
highly than India, and none that has at all times been 
more concerned to safeguard them. His Majesty *s Gov- 
ernment in entering the war have done so with no selfish 
aim. They have done so to safeguard vital principles 
afieeting all humanity ; to ensure the orderly progress of 
civilisation ; to see that disputes are settled between 
nations, not by the arbitrament of force, but by equitable 
and peaceful means. They have spared no e:iKort to avoid 
the calamity that now threatens the world. 

I do not propose to speak to you at length'^this 
evening. Far more important than anything that I can 
say to you must be the response of each one of you to this 
tremendous issue. With me, I am certain, you will .feel 
that hi the, stern and testing days that lie before us, 
victory, — the triumph of the right — ^will not be secured 
by arms alone. We shall all of us have to depend upon 
those inner and spiritual forces which in all the great 
emergencies of life are the true and unfailing source of 
strength and fortitude. 

In a cause such as fhis the whole-hearted sympathy 
and the support of all in this great country, whether in 
British India or in the Indian States, will, I am certain, 
be forthcoming without distinction of class, of creed, of 
race, or of political party. I am confident that on a day 
in which all that is most "precious and most significant in 
the civilisation of the modem woi'ld stands in peril, India 
will make her eontr bution on the side of human freedom 
as against the rule of force, and will play a part worthy 
of her place among the great nations, and the historic 
civilisations of the world. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech when 
addressing the Members of both Houses of the Indian Legislature 
on 11th September 1939 

Gentlemen^- — I have in the first place to read to you 
a Gracious Message to India from His Imperial Majesty 
the King-Emperor which I have just received, and which 
I think can most appropriately first be announced in the 
presence of the Central Legislature — ^It is as follows : — 

In these days, when the whole of - civilisation is 
threatened, the widespread attachment of India to the 
cause in which we have taken up arms has been a source 
of deep satisfaction to Me. I also value most highly the 
many and generous offers of assistance made to Me by the 
Princes and people of India. I am confident that in the 
struggle upon which I and my peoples have now entered, 
we can count on sympathy and support from every quarter 
of the Indan Continent in the face of the common danger. 
Britain is figHing for no selfish ends but for the 
maintenance of a principle vital to the future of mankind 
—the principle that the relations between civilised States 
must be regulated, not by force, but by reason and law, so 
that men may live free from the terror of War, to pursue 
the happiness and the well-being which should be the 
destiny of mankind.’^ The message is signed by His 
Majesty’s own band. 

We are all of us by now only too familiar with the 
circumstances in which 'Germany has attacked her neigh- 
bour State. We Have seen, even in the week that has 
elapsed since the outbreak of the war, the spirit in which 
that war is likely to be waged by Germany’s Rulers. We 
have seen the ruthlees onslaught upon Poland without a 
declaration of war | the sinking without warning of the 
liner Athenia ”, and the loss of life that has’ followed ; 
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tlie eomplete and cyiiieal disregard by the Eulers of the' 
German people of those principles the establishment and 
the maintenance of which has been the general object of 
civilised mankind in past years. It is clear beyond any 
question in the iDresent circumstances that, hateful as the' 
idea of war may be to us, we, and the nations associated* 
with us, are left with no alternath^e. There is no means- 
of replying to the unprovoked and wanton onslaught that 
has been made on a peaceful country but by resorting' 
oux’selves to force. But, in resorting to force, w^e can at 
least do so with confidence as to the purity of our motives,' 
and as to the unselfishness of the considerations which" 
have led us to our decision. 

I need not today enlarge on the importance of the' 
issues. You are all of you familiar with them. But I 
would again emphasize the impossibility which confronts- 
us in face of repeated breaches of faith, breaches of 
honourable understandings, over the past year and more> 
of trUstihg the word of the Bulehs of the Gei^an people — * 
a point which the Prime Minister forcibly brought out in 
his ree^t address -to Germany. Nothing could he more 
damning than tho plain recital of the facts. We have 
been assured time and again that Germany had no further 
territorial ambition in Europe^ and that assurance has’ 
been repudiated on every occasion on which it has suited 
the Rulers of Germany to "repudiate it. We have been 
assured that Germany would respect the Treaty of 
Locarno ; that she had no designs on the former 
Czechoslovakia ; that she was concerned only to restore 
to Germany the Sudeten fringes of Gzechoslovalda, and 
had no designs on the true Czechoslovak centre of that 
country * that she did not aim at the incorporation in her 
territories of the citizens of any non-German nation or 
race ; that she did not contemplate the annexation of 
Austria ; that she had' no designs on Poland, for many 
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years in the difficult post-war period a trusting friend 
bound to her by treaties of alliance. That long list does 
not exhaust the tale of German pledges^ publicly given in 
the most binding and the most sacred fashion. No single 
one of those pledges has been honoured. Each one of them 
has been broken with entire disregard for those standards 
of truth and international morality on the basis of which 
alone the world can hold together, or hope to progress. 
And those breaches of faith have been not merely a breach 
of faith. They have represented a denial of justice ; a 
refusal to recognize any guiding principle save that of 
force j a compiete and cynical disregard for the principles 
that regulate the intercourse of nation with nation ; an 
anxiety to turn to the fullest advantage the absence of 
preparedness of those nations who had believed in the 
sanctity and in the sacredness of the undertakings given 
on behalf of a great nation by. the Rulers of that nation. 

Now that the decision is taken, now that it is clear 
that no course other than armed resistance will enable us, 
and the countries allied with us, to preserve the principles 
for which we dght, I would make only one appeal today. 
My appeal is one for unity. In the Message which I have 
just read His Imperial Majesty has told us of the deep 
satisfaction caused to him, by, in his own words, “ the 
widespread attachment of India to the cause in which we 
have taken up arms Our task must be to vindicate 
the principles! at stake, to work together in the closest 
unity for the furthering of our common object. Nothing 
could be more significant than the unanimity of approach 
of all in India — ^the Princes, the leaders of the great 
political parties^ the ordinary man and woman ; or than 
the contributions, whether in offers of personal service, 
of men, of money, that have already reached me frotn the 
Princes and the people of India. There could be no more 
striking evidenCie of the depth of the appeal of the i^ues 
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now before us, I am confident that however difficult may 
be the days that lie ahead of us (and the teaching of 
history shows us clearly the folly of assuming in a 
struggle of the magnitude of the present that victory will 
be easy, or that the course of the- campaign, ^whatever it 
may be, will be unchequered) India will speak and act 
as one, and that her contribution will be worthy of her 
ancient name* 

Gentlemen, in circumstances such as those in which 
l^^e are met together today you will not expect me to deal 
'with the matters of more ordinary interest which in the 
normal course would have figured in my address to the 
Central Legislature. I am certain that I shall be voicing 
the wishes of all of you if I confine my remarlcs today to 
the war and to the issues that directly concern or arise out 
of war. But I feel that it is only proper that I should 
express my own confidence that, whatever may be the tasks 
that, as the campaign develops, may fall to the lot of our 
Defence Forc^, whether by sea, by land, or in the air, the 
response will be one worthy of those glorious traditions 
the fame and renown of which are world-wide. They are, 
already, as you know, represented overseas, and our 
fighting forces can claim to be assisting, at the very outset 
of the war, in holding posts of vast and critical importance. 

To the civil population of the conntry, and to the 
civil services, whether at the centre or in the provinces, 
I wotdd say that past experience has shown the spirit in 
which we may anticipate their answer to the new call 
which -is being -made upon them, and -to the new . tasks 
which they have to undertake. These are - anxious and 
difficult times, in which, heavy burdens, personal as well aS 
general, must necessarily weigh upon all o’f us whoevei" 
and wherever we inay h®- cer^ih that tho^e htircteiis 

will he suhstained ifi A iriann^r worthy hf ottr paSt. 
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Before I conclude my remarks to you today there ai*e 
two matters, bqth of them arising out of the present 
situation, on which I would say a %vr;rd. The first is the 
acceptance by Jiis Majesty’s Government and the Gov- 
ernment of India of the conclusions of Lord Chatfield's 
Committee as expressed in the recently published 
Despatch. That decision marks an epoch in the history 
of Indian defence. The grave problems which confronted 
us in the matter of defence consequent on changes in .the 
international situation and the development of modern 
armaments are now in a fair way to solution. They have 
‘been the constant concern of my advisers, jand particularly 
of His Excellency the Commander-in'Chief, for many 
months past. The result of the .deliberations which have 
taken place is, ^on a broad view, satisfactory in the highest 
degree. In particular I am glad to think not only that 
the improvemmits so essential at the present stage of the. 
world^s history should be so far advanced, but that, thanks 
to the most generous measure of help 'which has been 
extended to us, the necessity of laying heavy additional 
burdens on the Indian taxpayer has been avoided. The 
profound significance of the decisions that have been taken 
lies in rthe fact that India, — ^so la.rgely an agricultv'^al 
country, which could never, save at the cost of a complete 
disregard of other calls, have hoped to make available the 
:sast sums of money necessary for t re-equipment and 
modernization, — has, thanks to the gift which she has 
received from His Majesty’s Government, been placed in 
the same position in relation to the modernization of her 
army as the great industrial nations of the world. 

I will add only one word more, in regard to our federal 
]5n:eparations. Those preparations, as you are a'ware, are 
well advanced, and great labour has been lavished on 
them in the last three years, federation remains as 
before the objective of His Majesty’s Government * but 
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you Tviil miderstand, Gentlemen, without, any elaborate 
exjjosition on my part; the compulsion of the present 
international situation, and the fact that, given the 
necessity for concentrating on the emergency that 
confronts us, we have no choice but to hold in suspense 
the work in connection with preparations for federation, 
while retaining federation as our objective. 

Had we met in more normal times, there would have 
been many other matters to mention to you today, — ^the 
position of Indians overseas ; the various developments 
of interest and importance which are under consideration 
in civil administration ; the working of provincial 
autonomy and of the reformed constitution. But, as I 
have already suggested, I feel certain that at a time when 
the struggle’whieh is raging elsewhere is uppermost in our 
thoughts, this is a moment in which that emergency, and 
matters directly associated with that emergency, must be 
of predominant and, in a sense, of almost exclusive 
importance. Our trust must be that, under Providence, 
the forces of right and of justice will triumph, and that 
we may be able to take up again those interrupted activi- 
ties on vhich we have been engaged for '•the furtherance 
of the constructive work of peace, and of the progress and 
the prosperity of India. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEEOY’S SPEECH AT THE 
ANNUAL SPEECH DAY OP BISHOP COTTON 
SCHOOL. 

His Excellency the Yieeroy made the following speech at letL Septan- 
the Annual Speech Day of Bishop Cotton School on the 16th her 1939. 
September 1939 : — 

Your Excellency^ My Lord Bishop, Mr, Sinker, 

Lddies and Gentlemen ^ — T have listened with interest and 
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satisfaction to the account which the Head Master has just 
given, us of the work of the School during the past year 
and its condition today. Bishop Cotton School has an 
important part to play in India and a great reputation to 
maintain. The best of which the School is capable will 
be achieved only if there is full co-operation amongst the 
members of the staff, and between the staff and the boys. 
I believe that that cooperation and that unity exist in 
marked degree in the SchooL I trust you will all do your 
utmost to perpetuate and to strengthen these invaluable 
qualities. 

I propose now to say a word or two to you boys. We 
meet at a time of great anxiety for all of us, at a time, alas ! 
when violence has been let loose over wide regions of the 
world ; when anger and fear, pain and sorrow, distort the 
minds and oppress the spirit of a large part of mankind ; 
and when passion and prejudice too often hold sway where 
justice and reason have their rightful place. I think the 
youngest among you will understand the sadness with which 
thoi^ of us who remember and took part in the Great War 
face this new ahd formidable outbreak. Perhaps I may 
even be able to convey to you how it comes about, 
particularly in times like these, that no one of us older folk 
can attend a School ceremony such as this without finding 
ourselves at once deeply moved and greatly heartened. 
We tried so hard between 1914 and 1918 to secure for our 
own children and for you a better world in which war might 
find no place. Immense sacrifices were made to that end. 
But we have' to acknowledge failure. Now we must try 
a^in. We* will do our best. But whatever comes, we 
know, and it is well that you yourselves — young though 
you* are — should realise* it, — we know that it is upon you 
that we have in the end to ecmhtw Fdr the future is with, 
you, and without you our efforts cannot succeed We and 
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you are like runners in a relay race,, We try our hardest 
so long as it is our turn to run the race , but the time soon 
comes when our lap is run and when we must hand over 
the baton to you. You are our partners and our hope. 
From you we take new courage for we have faith in you 
that you will not fail uSr 

I do not wish, to suggest that you should dwell unduly 
upon the horrors of war^ or upon the apxietieis. and 
uncertainties of the times. It would be neither natural 
nor wholesome that at your age you should. The best and 
truest contribution that you can make is to be, each one o-f 
you while you are here and after you leave this place, 
true to the best traditions of Bishop Cotton School. Bo 
your utmost at work and play I Enjoy yourselves I And 
when you stumble, as from time to time all we mortals 
must, and fall short of the standards you have set yourself, 
why pick yourself up and have another try. It is by effort 
and by trials that hearts are made steut. Your contribu- 
tion, your job in this difficult hour is to be growing^ up 
to be good men and true, who will be found, in due time, 
ready to play a worthy part in life. 

STATEMENT BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY. 

Statement by His Excellency the Viceroy, issued on ISth 
October 1939. 

Since the outbreak of war and more particularly during 
the last four weeks I have been in the closest touch with the 
leaders of political opinion in British India and with repre- 
sentatives of the Princely Order ; and I have spared no 
effort to acquaint myself by personal discussion with the 
trend of feeling ; to ascertain the views of the different sec- 
tions of public opinion in this country on the great ques- 
tions of the day, and in particular on this question of the 
basis on which, and the extent to which, India could best 
^o-operate in the prosecution of the war ; and to satisfy 
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liiyself as to the extent to which a basis of common agree- 
ment exists, and as to the manner in which the position, so 
far as it may still remain obscnre, can best be clarified 
Matters have now reached a point at which, in my judgment, 
it would be well that I should make a statement designed, 
in the light of the discussions which I have had during 
these past few weeks, to clear the position on the main 
questions which emerge at the pi'esent moment. I would 
make a preliminary observation, I have had the advantage 
of a full and frank discussion with no fewer than 52 people 
— ^with Mr. G-andhi, with the President, and Members of the 
Congress Working Committee, with Mr. Jinnah and with 
representative Members of the Muslim League Organization, 
with the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and with a 
great variety of persons prominent in the political life of 
British India. 

As was only to be expected, conversations with repre- 
sentatives of so many dMerent points of view revealed 
marked differences of outlook, markedly different Hemands, 
and markedly different solutions for the probelms that lie 
before us. Again, and that too was what might have been 
expected at a time such as the present, reservations or 
demands for special protection on one side have tended to 
be balanced by proposals for still more marked constitutional 
changes on another. I would ask that these differences of 
view, deeply and sincerely held, I have not the least doubt, 
by those who have advanced them to me, should be borne 
in mind when we consider our present problems, for they 
have a very direct and obvious relevance to them. 

I trust most earnestly that I shall be able to dispel 
certain misapprehensions which are, I am clear, widely and 
genuinely held, and that, even if to a degree more limited 
than has been urged upon me from many quarters, T may 
be able to clarify the position as regards our hopes and our 
objectives for India, and to make some little contribution 
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to the removal of tlie obstacles which existing doubts on that 
point have caused to that full, generous, and ready co- 
oiDeration which it is I am certain her anxiety and that of 
her peoples to give todaj’’ to a good causel 

The essential matters on which a clarification of the 
^)Osition is beyond any question desired are — 

Fir sty What are the objectives of His Majesty ^s Gov- 
ernment in the war ? To what extent are they of such a 
character that India with her long history and great tradi- 
tions can, with a clear conscience, associate herself with 
them f 

Second, What is the future that is contemplated in the 
constitutional sphere for the Indian Continent ? What are 
the intentions of His Majesty’s Government ? Is it possible 
to define those intentions more precisely and in such a 
manner as to leave the world in no doubt as to the ultimate 
status envisaged for India as far as the British Common- 
wealth is concerned ? 

Third, In what way can the desire of India and of 
Indian public opinion for a closer association, and an 
effective association, -with the prosecution of the war best 
be satisfied f 

Let me deal with these questions in the order in which 
I have stated them. Let me in the first place consider to 
what extent in existing conditions and at this stage in the 
development of the campaign in which we are engaged 
any positive and satisfactory answer admits of being given 
to the demand for a more precise definition of our objec- 
tives. In endeavouring to answer that question I do not 
propose to touch on the question of our objectives for 
India. That is a matter which I will deal with separately 
in answering the second quest'on which I have mentionsd 
above. His Majesty Government have riot themselv^ yet 
defiined with any ultimate precision their detailed objeetive^ 
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in the prosecution of the war. It is obvious that such a 
definition can come only at a later stage in the campaign, 
and that when it does come, it cannot be a statement of the 
aims of any single ally. There may be many changes in 
the world position and in the situation that confronts us 
before the war comes to an end, and much must depend on 
the circumstances in which it does come to an end, and on 
the intervening course of the camj^aign^ 

The experience of all history shovrs in these circum- 
stances the unwisdom and the impractieabiLty of precise 
definition at so early a stage as that which we have now 
reached. But the fact that, for the reasons I have given, 
precise definition is not practicable does not mean, as I see 
it, that there is any real doubt, or any uncertainty, in the 
minds of the public, whether in India or in the United 
Kingdom or in any allied country, as to the motives which 
have actuated us in entering into the war, and consequently 
the broad general objectives which we have before us in the 
campaign which is now being v/aged. We are fighting lo 
resist aggression whether directed against ourselves or 
others. Our general aims have been stated by the I*rime 
Minister within the last few days as follows : — ^We are 
seeking no material advantage for ourselves. We are not 
aiming only at victory, but looking beyond it to laying a 
foundation of a better international system which will 
mean that war is not to be inevitable lot of each succeeding 
generation. We, like all the peoples of Europe long for 
peace ; but it must be a real and settled peace, not an 
uneasy truce interrupted by constant alarms and threats. 
This statement, I think, clearly establishes the nature of 
the cause for which we are fighting, and justifies, if justifica- 
tion is needed, the extension by India of her moral support 
.and her goodwill to the prosecution of that cause. 

Uet me turn no^w to tho second question which has been 
put to me — ^the question of India's future and of the lines 
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of her constitutional development. That is a question, I 
am certain in the light of my conversations, which is of the 
greatest and most acute interest to all parties and all 
sections of opinion in this country. As matters stand 
today, the constitutional position of India and the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government are governed by the pro- 
visions of the Government of India Act, 1935. Part HI 
of that Act, which provides for the^ conferment of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy on the Provinces of British India, has 
been implemented. For nearly 2i years now the Provinces 
have been conducting their own affairs under the scheme 
the Act. That they have done so, on the whole, with great 
success, even if now and then difficulties have arisen, no one 
can question. Whatever the political party in power in 
those Provinces all can look with satisfaction on a dis- 
tinguished record of public achievement during the last 
2^ years. The experience that they have had has shown 
beyond any question that whatever minor problems the 
application of the scheme of the Act may have presented, 
whatever difficulties may have confronted us in the 
operation of the Act from time to time in the provincial 
sphere, the scheme of the Act is essentially sound, and 
that it transfers great power and gives great opportunities 
to popularly elected governments dependent on the support 
of a majority in their legislatures. 

The second stage contemplated by the Act was the re- 
constitution of the Central Government on such a basis as 
to achieve the essential goal of Indian unity. The method 
contemplated for that purpose was the achievement of a 
Federation of All-IU'^a, in which the representatives of all 
political parties in Bantish. India would, together with the 
Rulers of the Indian Stat®5, form a unified Government of 
India as a whole. I am QB^ too conscious of the severity 
of the criticisms that^ b^ye ,been advanced front; uiany 
different points of view' agaipst the federal 
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again&t the arrangements embodied in Part II of the Act. 
i^will s»y today no more than that, having myself had si> 
close a familiarity not only with the framing of the pro- 
visions, but with the preliminary woi*k wliich has been done 
with a view to putting them into forcey I have throughout 
believed that the federal seheme in its operation woulds 
have turned out as satisfactorily as, broadly speaking, we 
i^an all of us regard the scheme of Provincial Autonomy as 
having turned out. 1 will not ddate on that subject today^ 
for our work in connection with the federal scheme has been 
suspended^ But in reaffirming as I do my belief in the 
essential soundness of the federal aspects of the Act of 
1935y. I do eo with the greater emphasis because of the 
.evidence wh:eh the federal provisions of the Act eonstitute 
of the anxiety of Plis Majesty^s Goverament to achieve, 
with the minimum of delay^ and on the basis w^hich appears 
to represent the greatest amount of agreement between 
the various parties and interests affected, the unity of India^ 
and to advance beyond a further and a mast important 
milestone on the road to India's goal. 

Such being the background against which we are 
working, what are the intentions' and aims of His Majesty's 
Government in relation to India ? I cannot do better in 
reply to that question than to refer to the statement made 
on behalf of His Majesty's Government, and with their full 
authority, by the late Secretary of State for India in the 
House of Commons on the 6th February 1935. That states 
meat makes the position clear beyond a shadow of doubt. 
It referss to the pledge given in the Preamble of the Act 
of 1919, and it makes it clear that it was no part of the plan, 
of His Majesty's Government to repeal that pledge. It 
confirms equally the interpretation placed in 1929 by Iiord 
Irwin,, Viceroy, again pn the authority of the Geyeraa* 
m^t of the day, on t^at Preamble, that ** the natural issue 
of India's progress as there contemplated is the attaipmeidj 
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of Dominipn Statiis 1 neod not dilate on the words of 
that statement. They are clear and positive. They are 
enshrined in the parliamentary record. They stand as a 
definite and categorical exposition of the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government today, and of their intentions today 
in this end, the future constitutional developinent and posi- 
tion of India. I would add only that the Instrument of 
Instructions issued to me ^ Govempr-Geueral by His? 
Majesty the King-Emperor in May 1937 lays upon me as 
Governor-General a direction so to exercise the trust 
ydiieh His Majesty has reposed in me that the partner- 
ship between India and the United Kingdom within our 
Empire may be furthered to the end that India may attain 
its due place among our Dominions 

‘ That is the policy and that is the position. Those are 
the intentions of iiis Majesty’s Government. Let me go 
on to say another word about the Act of 1935. That Act 
was based on the greatest measure of common agreement 
which it was possible to obtain at the time when it was 
franied. It was based, as is well known to all of us, on the 
common labours of British' and Indian statesmen, and of 
representatives of British India as well as of the Indian 
States over a long period of years. All parties were at one 
stage or other closely associated with those deliberation. 
And I can speak from personal experience when I | 3 ear 
tribute to the extreme anxiety of all those of us on whom, 
in the Joint Select Committee, there fell the more particular 
responsibility for devising proposal^ fot the consideration 
of Parliament, to ensure that the fullest account had been 
taken of all interests ; of the of all political parties ^ 

and that nothing had been left undone to ensure that 
tlie outcome of our labours reflected the greatest measure of 
a^em^t praeticaWo in thf condition^ that egoofranted 
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Be that as it may, His Majesty’s Government recognise 
that when the time comes to resume consideration of the 
plan for the future federal Government of India, and of the 
plan destined to Rive effect to the assurances given in 
Parliament by the late Secretary of State, to which I have 
just referred, it will be necessary to reconsider in the light 
of the then circumstances to what extent the details of the 
plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate. And 
I am authorised now by His Majesty’s Government to say 
that at the end of the war they will be very willing to 
enter into consultation with representatives of the several 
communities, parties, and interests, in India, and with the 
Indian Princes, with a vie^ to securing their aid and 
co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may 
seem desirable. 

I have I trust, in what I have just said, made clear 
that the intention and the anxiety of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment is, as stated in the Instrument of Instructions to 
the Governor-General, to further the partnership between 
India and the United Kingdom within the Empire to the 
end that India may attain her due place among the great 
Dominions. The scheme of Government embodied in the 
Act of 1935 was designed as an essential stage in that pro- 
cess. But I have made clear in what I have just said that 
His Majesty’s Government will, at the end of the war, be 
prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to modi- 
fication in the light of Indian views. And I would make it 
clear, too, that it will be their object, as at all times in 
the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agreement 
by any means in their power in the "hope of contributing to 
the ordered and harmonious progress of India towards her 
goal. Let me in that connection add that in the conversa- 
tions I have had, representatives of the minorities have 
urged most strongly on me the necessity of a clear 
assurance thgt full weight would be given to their views 
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and to their interests in* any modifications that may be 
contemplated. On that I need say no more than that, over^ 
more than a decade, at the three Round Table Conferences, 
and at the Joint Select Committee, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consulted with and had the assistance of the advice 
of representatives of all parties and all interests in this 
country. It is unthinkable that we should now proceed to 
plan afresh, or to modify in any respect, any important 
part of India’s future Constitution without again taking 
counsel with those who have in the recent past been so 
closely associated in a like task with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and with Parliament. 

That some even more extensive scheme than I have 
mentioned, some even more widely phrased indication of 
ihe intentions of His Majesty’s Government, is desired in 
certain quarters in this country, I am fully aware from 
the conversations I have had during these last few weeks; 
That that is a desire held with sincerity, and that those who 
liold it are convinced that it is in the manner in question 
tliat the future progress and development of India and the 
expressed intentions of His Majesty’s Government can best 
be fulfilled, I fully and readily accept. I would utter one 
word only of caution. - And if I say that the situation must 
be faced in terms of world politics and of political realities 
in this country, I do so from no lack of sympathy, and no 
lack of appreciation of the motives that weigh with the 
people of India and the ideals that appeal to them. But I 
would urge that it is essential in matters of this nature, 
affecting the future of tens of millions of people, affecting 
the relations of the greaf communities, affecting the Princes 
of India, affecting the immense commercial and industrial 
enterprises, whether Indian or European in this country, 
that the largest measure of agreement practicable should 
be achieved. With the best will in the world, progress must 

conditioned by practical considerations. I am convinced, 
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myself, if I may say so with the utmost emphasis, that, 
having regard to the extent of agreement which in fact 
exists in the constitutional field, and on this most difficult 
and important question of the nature of the arrangements 
to be made for expediting and facilitating the attainment 
by India of her full status, there is nothing to be gained 
by phrases which, widely and generally expressed, con- 
template a state of things which is unlikely to stand at the 
present point of political development the test of practical 
application, or to result in that unified effort by all parties 
and all communities in India on the basis of whieh alone 
India can hope to go forward as one and to occupy the 
place to which her history and her destinies entitle her. I 
would ask that these words' of caution be .not taken as 
indicating any lack of sympathy on the part of His 
Majesty Government for the aspirations of India, or any 
indifference to the pace of her advance : and I would repeat 
that His Majesty’s Government are but concerned to use 
their best endeavours, now as in the past, to bring about 
that measure of agreement and understanding between all 
parties and all interests in this country which is so essential 
a condition of progress towards India’s goal. 

I turn now to the arrangements to be made to secure 
the association of public opinion in India with the conduct 
of the war. India’s contribution has already been great, 
great to a degree which has impressed the imaginaltion of 
the world. At the head of the list I would put the con- 
tribution which India has made in spiritual, and not in 
material, terms, — ^the support of her peoples for a cause 
which they can regard as a good and a righteous' cause. 
In the material field equally her contribution is already 
most significant, and may be greater still. And in the 
circumstances the desire,, the anxiety^ of public opinion in 
India to be associated with the conduct of the ^tar is 
naturally one with which I personally have throughout felt 
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the greatest sympathy. In the cireumstances I hatie 
4eserihed, the desirahiiity of steps to exisure that leaded* 
of public opinion should be in the closest touch with doTelop?* 
raents; is of the first importance. 

I have discussed with the utmost frankness with the 
leaders of the various parties who have been good enough 
to come to see me in connection with the constitutional 
position, by what machinery we could best give effect tOf 
this desire, We have examined a variety of expedients, 
and there has been no hesitation on the part of any of us 
in assessing the advantages and the disadvantages presented 
by each of them. I do not propose today to examine, those 
various alternatives in particular detail. I will only say 
that in the light of my conversations and of the views (by 
no means always in accord) of representatives of the great 
parties and of the Princes I am of opinion that the right 
solution would be the estabEshment of a consultative group, 
representative of all major political parties in British India 
and of the Indian Princes, over which the Govemor-Generrf 
would himself preside, which would be summoned at Ms 
invitation, and which would have as its object the associa- 
tion of public opinion in India with the conduct of the T^ar 
an4 with questions relating to war activities. 

This group, for practical reasons, would inevitably b^ 
nkited in size. But His llajesty’s Government contein.* 
plate that it should be fully represexilative, and in parti- 
cular that its personnel should be drawn by the Governor- 
General from panels prepared by the various major political 
parties, from which a selection of individuals to attend 
meetings of the group would be made by the Governor- 
General. I hope in the very near future to enter intfy 
consultation with political leaders and with the Pn^ces on 
this question. I have no doubt whatever that an arrange 

ment of this nature will most materially contribute t? 

asso&iatiBg the Indian Slates pxd British ladi^ with 
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dbeps which are being taken for the proseention of the 
l^ar and with the arrangements^ that are being made in that 
e'onneetion ; and I am confident, too, that in an a^ociation 
Of this nature of representatives of all parties.* and all. 
interests there lies the germ of that fuller and broader 
association of all points of view in this country which 
contain in it the seeds of such advantage for the future o£ 
India as a whole. 

When I spoke to the Central Legislature a month ago-, 
I made an appeal for unity. I would repeat that appeal 
today. It is my earnest hope that the explanations I have 
given will have contributed materially to the removal of 
misunderstandings. Even if on certain points I have not, 
to my knowledge, been able to give assurances* so com'-' 
prehensive as those which would I know have been welcomed 
in certain political quarters in India, I would urge 
insistently that this is not a moment at which to- risk the 
splitting of the unity of India on the rock of particular 
l)hrases, and I would press that we should continue to aim 
at the Unity of India even if differences of greater or less 
significance continue to exist. We live in difficult and 
anxious days. Great ideals are in issue. Dangers real 
and imminent face our civilization. Those dangers are as 
teal and as imminent in the case of India as of any other 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, Those 
ideals are as precious to India as to any country in the 
Empire or in the world. At this grave moment in the 
destinies of nations, my prayer to all parties would be not 
to dissociate themselves from the common effort, but to lend 
their co-operation and their assistance in the prosecution 
bf the war. There could be no more decisive proof of 
India's fidelity to her best traditions than the full use of the 
opportunities afforded to her by the war of enmeerted 
endeavour. The ideals we have set before us, the objects 
secure which we are engaged in the .present struggle, are 
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such as to eoimiiand widespread sysnpatjij and widespread 
support in India. They are in harmony with her past 
history and her highest traditions. It is my hope that in 
the grave juncture which we face India will go forward as a 
united country in support of a common cause. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S MESSAGE TO INDIA, 

The following message was broadcast by H. E, the ^th 
Viceroy on Sunday, the 5th November 1939 : — ^ 

It is with profound regret that I have to announce 
that the conversations which at my instance had been in- 
augurated between the representatvies of the Congress and 
the Muslim League have so far not achieved what I had 
' hoped, Tho country is entitled to know in a matter of 
such moment and at a time of such gravity what the nature 
was of the proposition which I invited my friends in those 
two organizations' to consider. I shall tomorrow publish 
correspondence which will make the position perfectly 
clear. Let me only say that my object has been in these 
discussions to bring together the leaders of the great parties 
and to endeavour to secure,* as a result of personal contact 
between them, and with what personal assistance I could 
. myself give, that measure of agreement in the Provinces 
which in their view would enable them to put forward pro- 
posals for constructive advance at the Centre for the period 
of the war such as would be represented by some expansion 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council and by the 
inclusion in it of political leaders. 

My Declaration of 18th October contemplated a con- 
sultative group. It offered an arrangement relatively so 
; limited as that group only because of the marked diver- 
gences of view between the great communities, diveigeneea 
the existence of whcih held out no hope of harmonioua 
. working at the Centre on the.basfe of joint membership -of 
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mj jEseemtlve Comicil at a time when harmonious working 
was ©I the*.lirst importance* I^evertheiess, 1 am persuaded 
’ that that group holds great possibilities for the future ; 
possibilities, I feel sui’e, greater than are eommoniy 
realised. 

It is, 1 need not say, a profound disappointment to ma 
after so much endeavour on the part of His Majesty 
^ Government, on the part of those leaders with whom I have 
conferred, and of their friends, as well as on my own part, 
that we have no more to show, and that in so many Pro- 
vinces we should be left with no choice but to use the 
emergency provisions inserted for that purpose in the 
Government of India Act. As for those provisions let me 
emphasize that they are an expedient, not a sanction. My 
own strong feeling in regard to their use I cannot better 
convey than by a paraphrase of the quotation that appears 
in Arabic characters upon the great Gateway at Fatehpinr 
Bikri. That quotation says : 

Life is a bridge, a bridge that you shall pass over ; 

You shall not build your house upon it*’^ 

Nor in the wider field do I propose to take this disappoint- 
ment as final, or to abandon the everts I am making to 
bring about the friendly adjustment of differences in this 
country to the end that we can continue to co-operate over 
the achievement of our common objectives. Differences and 
^fiSculties such as those which now threaten to retard — 
even to reverse— the course of constitutional development 
in India and the earliest attamanent of the common goal, 
will not disappear spontaneously, nor will they be conjured 
%way by ^ny refusal to recognise their exigence. They will 
be te^lved only by negotiations ehlrraed out in t spirit b£ 
M^ual kccommodation and trust and with a firm resolve 
t© k!ueeefed. 

Iwm say BO mftre than that toiaVlit. jBnt 'I wonla ask 
m lOatieiiea and Joit th% rndtan &A 
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ot the great political orgaaizationSj whether of the mem- 
bers of those organizations or their leaders, in the eilorts 
I propose to continue to make. The difheuities are great. 
How great they are has been most clearly revealed by the 
events of the last sis weeks. But the attempt to reconcile 
them is one which it is imperative to make and in which, 
whether I fail or I succeed, I shall spare no effort to bring 
about the result which is I know at the heart of all of those 
who care for India and for her future. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE 
UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF HIS LATE 
MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 

H. E. the Viceroy made the following speech on the occasion 14th Novem- 
of the Unveiling of the Statue of His late Majesty Eling George 
V, on Tuesday, the 14th November 1939 at New Delhi : — 

Yotir Excellency f Your Highnesses, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Ladies and Gentlemen , — ^We have assembled 
todey to honour the memory of a man who was our King 
and Emperor for twenty-five years. That quarter of a 
century was not only a generation in our lives, it was an 
era crowded with great events, and great issues, with great 
suffering and great joy, with perils and with the triumph 
ot perils overcome. 

During the reign of His late Majesty, that most ancient 
of our institutions the Throne, gaining immeasurably in 
power and prestige, was proved as never before to be 
fiiot only the head and heart of a great democratic constitu- 
tion but also the keystone of the living arch of the 
Empire. During his reign that Empire passed through its 
"constitutional adolescence, and India advanced by two 
great stages towards her destined goal of full and equal 
partnership with the Dominions of the British Commcm- 
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But tile great office which His late Imperial Majesty 
filled was more than a constitutional symbol, and more than 
an abstract expression of the unity of the Empire. It was 
to a Throne enriched by the personality of a good and wise 
man that all people instinctively turned in lime of danger 
and of rejoicing, as to the human and visible focus of their 
emotions. 

To a high conception of private duty and public service. 
King George V added the virtues of patience and im- 
partiality, of industry and of courage, of the wisdom which 
is born of ripe experience and sound commonsense. Such 
a combination of qualities, precious enough in any man, 
were of incomparable value in a King. His personal 
knowledge of and interest in all the peoples of ' his Empire 
were unrivalled, and his people, in their turn, were drawn 
to him by this conscious bond of sympathy, and by the 
recojrnitioii in him of homely tastes and standards which 
they could share. The King was everybody’s King. More 
particularly can we who are gathered here be sensible of 
this personal relationship with the Sovereign, who, 28 years 
ago, announced his decision to restore Delhi to its ancient 
birthright and who laid the first stones of his Imperial 
Capital. 

The Memorial which I am about to unveil represents 
the tribute paid to a beloved Sovereign by his people in 
India. To its construction rich and poor, princes and 
peasants alike, contributed according to their means. Its 
dignity and beauty worthily enshrine their homage and 
their love. It is in the fitness of things, too, that this 
Memorial to His late Majesty King George V should ntand 
near that other Memorial raised to the glory of brave 
men, who, in a spirit of service and unwavering devotion 
which matched his own, answered his call and gave their 
livesj for iheAv country. Beyond that Archway, our lata 
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Kirtg-Emperor’s Statue mil look for ever towards the 
eclumns and the domes of the Capital which is so 
peculiarly his own, with the founding of which he associated 
his hopes for the unity, prosperity, and happiness of the 
people of his Indian Empire, 

Once in his lifetime and in ours the foundations of the 
civilised world were shaken. In the task of rebuilding and 
strengthening those foundations his share was not a small 
One. Now that the test has come again, it is heartening to 
recall the exhortation which the King-Emperor who led us 
to victory through the dark days of the last Great War, 
addressed to his people a few days before he died : 

** United by the bonds of willing service/’ he said, 
** let us prove ourselves both strong to endure, and resolute 
to overcome ”, And, with God’s help, so we will. 


EIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROTS SPEECH AT A 
BANQUET AT REWA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech ati2th Decora- 
the Banquet at Rewa on Tuesday, the 12th December 1939 : — ^ 

Your Highness, Ladies and Ge^itlemen, — 1 must first 
thanl?: Your Highness on behalf of my wife and myself, 
not only for the very kind terms in w^hieh you have jnst 
now proposed our healths but also for the warmth of the 
hospitality which Your Highness has extended to us during 
these last three days in the delightful surroundings of your 
State, and for the great care which has been lavished by 
Your Highness and by Your' Highness’ subjects in pro- 
viding us with so much excellent sport and entertainment. 

I deeply appreciate Your Highness’ reference to the 
lamented death of Her Eoyal Hfehnesis Princess Louise, 
and I will not fail tcy convey your message of sympathy to 
His Majesty the-King Emperor. ; 
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I have long been looking forward to this visit, and 
mj appetite had perhaps been given a keener edge by the 
fact that I have once before tasted the hospitality of Yonr 
Highness’ State when I was ont here 12 years ago as 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
spent some pleasant days shooting near TJmaria. 

There is no need for me to add to what Your Highness 
has said on that subject which, in these days, touches us 
all so closely — ^the war. If I may say so, Your Highness^ 
has admirably expressed that sense of confidence in the 
outcome of this tragic conflict, in words which will find an 
echo in the hearts of all loyal men- Otir cause is just and 
it will prevail. 

It is heartening to remember at such a time the tradi- 
tional loyalty of the Princely Houses of India, and more 
particularly the splendid traditions of the Rewa House* 
Your Highness’ forbears have proved themselves again and 
again to be staunch allies and trusted friends, in illustra- 
tion of which it is fitting to recall how in 1914 Your 
Highness’ father sent a memorable telegram to enquire 
what were the orders of the King-Emperor for himself and 
for his army. These traditions are being worthily upheld 
by Your Highness today, I have been much gratified to 
learn of the satisfactory progress recently made in the 
training of the Rewa State Forces and in particular of the 
high standard of efficiency reached by the Rewa Transport 
Corps, which is now ready for mobilization. For this state 
of affairs Your Highness, ahly assisted by your Chief of the 
State General Staff, is responsible, and I know from what 
I have seen that the loyal assurances which we have heard 
tonight are ready to be translated into vigorous and effective 
§ctioii as sopn as the necessity may arise. 

Your Highness was kind enough to refer in apprecia- 
tive ternia to what I have endeavoured to do for the developf 
inent of improved ^ agriculture stqc^ 
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breeding in this country, Mj interest in these matters m 
indeed profound, and I am aware that, although there are 
in Bewa very considerable industrial resources, both 
developed and undeveloped, it is agriculture which has 
always been and must always be the mainstay of this 
State. I am therefore confident that Your Highness and 
your advisers will always be prepared, so far as local 
resources may permit, to afford to the agriculturists of the 
State opportunities to benefit by the new methods and 
schemes which have been evolved by the Central organiza- 
tion set up for this purpose. 

But, for the agriculturist improved methods of pro- 
duction are* not the whole story. No less important is the 
existence of adequate means of communication and trans- 
port for the conveyance of his produce to the most pro- 
fitable markets, and I listened with close attention to what 
Tour Highness had to say on this subject. In a State of 
the size of Bewa, with its 13,000 square miles of territory 
which is still, as Your Highness has pointed out, ill-served 
by railways, the development of roads is a matter of vital 
importance, and I congratulate Your Highness for the keen 
interest which you have consistently taken in this problem 
and for the very large measure of success which has already 
attended your efforts, I am very glad to hear that the 
Central Eoad B'und was able to assist these efforts 
materially and that the money which was available from 
that source has been spent to the best possible advantage, 
I trust that Your Highness^ ambition to see a new railway 
built through this State may not be too long delayed. 
There are undoubtedly difficulties to be overcome, and 
Tour Highness has mentioned one of the greatest of these, 
— the present exigencies of the war. But I fully realise 
the importance of this matter, and I am interested to learn 
from Your Highness that a project is actually under con- 
sideration and that some surveys have been carried 
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I will gladly repeat the a^urance which was ^ven to Your 
Highness by my predecessor. Lord Willingdoiiy that any 
project of this nature which may be presented to my Gov- 
ernment in a final form will be most carefully and 
sympathetically considered. 

Lady Linlithgow has asked me to thank Your Highness 
for the very kind references you have made to her and to 
her work in India. We are delighted to learn that, as a 
result of the Anti-Tuberculosis Appeal, a sum of over 
Es. 29,000 is now available for fighting this scourge in 
Eewa, The question of how this sum can best be utilised 
is, I know, under the immediate consideration of Your 
Highness, and my wife and I will be interested to learn in 
due course the form which Your Highness’ decision will 
take. We sincerely hope that it will be to the lasting 
benefit of the people of Rewa, 

Before I conclude, I should like to take this opportunity 
of complimenting Your Highness, if I may, on the energy 
and ability which you have applied to the administration 
of your State. In these days, an ever-increasing interest 
is being taken by the world at large in the affairs of Indian 
States. I am confident that Your Highness is well aware 
how important it is, in these circumstances, that Eulei’S 
should not only devote themsehes to the redress of ^ny 
legitimate grievanees that may be brought to their notice, 
but should be .ready to prove that any undeserved criticisms 
are not founded on facts. 

Finally, for your cordial welcome to us and for your 
generous hospitality, let me thank Your Highness once 
more, on behalf of all your guests ; and perliaps I may be 
permitted to reply on behalf of individuals among them 
in particular to thank you for the good wishes you have 
extended to my daughter and to her husband, and for 
the well-merited compliments which Your Highness has 
paid to my Political Adviser, Sir Bertrand Glahcy. 
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Ladies and GentlemeHj we shall all carry awciy with 
m the happiest memories of our delightful visit to Bewa, 
and I will now ask you to join me in drinking to tho 
prosperity and happiness of this State and of its Ruler, f 
give you the toast of His Highness Maharajadhirajja Sir 
Gulab Singh Bahadur. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE 
OPENING OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATED CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF INDIA, 
CALCUTTA, 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following Speedi at istli Decern- 
the Opening of the Annual Meeting of the Associated Chamber 
of Commerce of India, Calcutta, on Monday, the ISth December 
1939 

Your Excellency, Mr. President, and Gentlemen,—! 
am very glad again to be present at the opening meeting 
of the annual gathering of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, and I thank you warmly, gentlemen, 
for the honour which you have done me in inviting me to 
be present today, ' ^ 

Much has happened since .we met a year ago. When 
I then addressed you I ventured to suggest that our Indian 
political problems would have to be seen against the back- 
grpimd of . .world , polities. I remarked that that back- 
grpund was more sombrp by far in J958 than, it had been 
,.iiij.l935 j. apd I referred ^ the dj^rkeiung pf the^.^ 

,the^,^mereasing.ei^^ of JjQtklitarmn their 

relation, tpj. the pp^itio^ o^ 

-..Dark as. the^ h^ckgrpund seemed. to be a year ago, 
grave as were, the perils that then confronted civilization, 

-we all of jUS think entertained soine little hope that the 
eonstant and persistent efforts. of, His .^Majesly’s /Govern* 
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ment might achieve their object, and that we might avoid 
a crisis such as to threaten the foundations of civilization 
and to set back for years — ^it may be for generations to 
come — ^that orderly progress, whether in the constitutional 
or in the material sphere, that improvement in the 
standards of living, which represented the culmination of 
years of effort, and which was of such vast importance 
not only to nations great and small, but to the ordinary 
man and woman throughout the world* Those hopes have 
been shattered. The efforts that we made, the risks of 
misunderstanding that we ran, the sacrifices made by His 
Majesty’s Oovernment, have been in vain. Hut though 
they have failed to avert this great disaster, they have 
brought out with a clarity which could not otherwiso 
have been the case, the necessity of our engaging in this 
war, the issues for which we are fighting, and their vital 
importance to the peoples not only of the allied countries 
but of every country in the world. 

We find ourselves today at one of those points in 
history at which a challenge has been thrown down and 
taken up, and at which the whole setting and background 
of our lives are changed abruptly in a moment. In the 
international field, the issues raised are world-wide. The 
'Objectives which We seek to secure are of an importance 
far transcending the position of any one nation or any one 
people. The reactions of this war, whatever its outcome, 
on every country in the world will be profound. Even 
if they may be less significant in the case of some 
counties than of others, in the case of India, which is 
that of the most immediate concern to all of us here today, 
there can be no question that for good or for bad they 
will be decisive. The fate of India in the international 
'Sphere turns on the success of th^ allied arms. 
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But iu the case of India the war has come upon us 
at a point of, alas, the utmost delicacy and of the most 
critical character in her own internal development. 
When I spoke to you here a year ago I affirmed not for 
the first time my own sense of the vital necessity for 
achieving and maintaining the unity of .India. I em- 
phasized further the increased importance of that objective 
in the threatening conditions of the international situa- 
tion. I reaffirmed my belief that the scheme of federation 
embodied in the Act of 1935, following on Provincial 
Autonomy, represented the best contribution that we 
could make in present circumstances to the achievement of 
that unity, and I stressed the argument for early federa- 
tion. 

The outbreak of the war, vith the strain which it 
placed on the machine, the uncertainty as to the character 
which hostilities were likely to take, and the desirability 
of avoiding internal controversy, left us with no choice, 
on the best judgment of the future that could then be 
formed, but to hold in suspense our preparations for 
federation. I regret the more that that should have had 
to have been the case when I look today on the problems 
that confront us, problems which if possible tend to grow 
in difficulty from day to day if justice is to be done to all 
concerned. Had that ideal been achieved we should have 
had the solution of those issues which attract such public 
attention at this time — ^the unity of India, the collabora- 
tion for a common purpose of British India and the Indian 
States, the representation in a legislature elected on a 
democratic bajsis of all communities and of all interests, 
the presence m the Central government of the country of 
representatives of the Indian Princes, and of the great 
political parties of British India. Federation was the 
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Stepping stone to the realisation of that further ideal of 
Dominion Status for India which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have always had before them, but which cannot be 
achieved in a moment, or without those preparatory pro- 
cesses essential if problems of even greater difficulty are 
to be avoided at a later stage. 

Be that as' it may, the situation that confronts us 
today is one that we must deal with as we find it : and on 
that situation the impact of the war has been profound. 
From the beginning there has been no question as to the 
attitude of public opinion in India, whether in British 
India or in the* Indian States, towards our objectives in 
fighting this war — the destruction of Hitlerism, the 
restoration of standards of fair dealing and of morality 
between nations, the re-establishment of the sanctity of 
the pledged word,- of treaties between . great peoples — ^all 
, those have, from the beginning, had the wholehearted 
support of public opinion in every party and in every 
community in this country. I had hoped, when the war 
began that in the .support of ideals then, and now, so 
universally accepted, in the resolution of a situation so 
menacing to India’s constitutional development, and to the 
retention by her of her present liberties, we should have 
had * the. support of a united country. It is' a source of 
,de^Pir^gret to,me that, we have so „far df ailed to secure that 

^ Despite . every ^ effort; by .His . M-ajiesty ’s sGovernnoient 
to -rasolvc dqubts va^ tQ:Jheir tntc^utxQns r£or /^the /; future 
^C^t^utiqnah developinent pf5jIndia,r.tQi.nmkc 3 #ear, th^ir 
5<WXr^qbjectiyesdU; ithe;wari .to .jffisp^ th^ thought that what 
-is called JmperialisiUvfwas the dotwating, motive, ^^of , our 
eff^ts, ^ to bring pnt' the -unselfish nature* of. our aims, 
.’dyBeuItiesr remain, xinresolved, and the re^^n^tion of- the 
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Congress Governments has made it necessary in seven out 
of eleven provinces to resort to the emergency provisions 
of the Act of 1935. 

I regret that all the more beeausCy though there may 
be weaknesses here and. there, yet, as you. Sir, have truly 
remarked in your speech today, experience over yet 
another year has confirmed the ^sential soimdness of the 
provincial portion of the Act of 1935. To confine myself 
to major provinces, I need only cite the instances of 
Bengal and the Punjab, widely difiering in their circum- 
stances, both presenting problems of their own, to bring 
out that fact, and to illustrate the skill and competence 
with which in those two great provinces* responsible 
Ministers have handled and are handling issues of the 
litmost delicacy and complexity. I need not add that I 
share your satisfaction in these circumstances that in the 
Province of Assam, the normal functioning of parlia- 
mentary institutions should, despite the resignation of the 
late Ministry, have continued possible. 

But there are times when silence about constitutional 
developments is better than speech j and in my judgment 
this is one of them. Beyond therefore making the general 
observations which I have already made I do not propose 
today to touch in any detail on the political issue before 
tas, I may however be allowed to add hOw profoundly 
anxious I femain to see a solution of those difficulties. I 
have spared no personal effort to ascertain what is in the 
mind of the leaders of all parties and .communities, and to 
identify those claims of which account must be taken ih 
any workable schane for the future. I have done my 
best so far as in ine lay to bring parties and eoMmunitits 
together. I have not been successful so far. I Wotdd 
repekt that I do not propose to despair, though the nei€ 
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for liarnioiiiziiig varying points of view and the fact that 
no scheme for the future can be successful that does not 
harmonize those difi^erent points of view becomes ever more 
apparent. We are at a moment when all parties are, as 
is clear to you from the public press, considering their 
position. My prayer is that there may be a readiness on 
the part of all parties and of all communities to face the 
realities of the situation ; to recognize how grave is the 
crisis which we face in the international sphere from the 
point of view of India, and to come together on a basis that 
would admit of harmonious co-operation and harmonious 
progress. 

In any ejBforts in that sense that may be made by 
whatever party, whatever community, my own goodwill 
for what that is worth, and the goodwill of His Majesty^s 
Government will at aU times be forthcoming ; and I repeat 
that, as I have already made clear, I am ready, and His 
Majesty’s Government are ready, to spare no effort. The 
difficulties are great — ^it would be shortsighted and dis- 
honest of us to minimise them. They will not be easily 
overcome. But the importance of overcoming them from 
the point of view of India itself has never been greater 
than it is today. The reaching of an accommodation 
between the parties and interests concerned may well take 
time. Far more may be lost than gained by endeavouring 
to secure that discussions between communities, or parties, 
or interests shall proceed with precipitate haste. But when 
I say that, it is not owing to a lack 6f realisation on my 
part of the desirability as soon as possible of finding our- 
selves again operating the normal rather than the emer- 
gency provisions of the constitution, or from any 
reluctance or lack of readiness on my part to lend every 
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help I can to ^ friendly and lioaiourable settlement of the 
problems before ns today. 

Pa^ssmg from this immediate broad political issue, I 
Would like to say bow deeply I appreciate the readiness 
of the European community, as you, Sir, mentioned in your 
speech today, to co-operate to the very best of its ability 
in the legislative sphere, to assist by constructive criticism 
in the development of the constitutional scheme of the Act 
of 1935 (your reaffirmation of your support for which I 
so greatly appreciate), and, in your own words, to help to 
achieve a permanent solution of the present Indo-British 
problem. The sincerity and the value of the contribution 
Which the European community in this country has made 
in these last few years cannot he overestimated ; and there 
are no words in which I can speak too highly of it. 

At a time such as this, Mr. President, as your speech 
.rightly recognizes, the problems that absorb our attention, 
apart from the vital problem of the war itself, are 
Inevitably those that arise out of the war. I have touched 
on the most important of them — the Indian political 
problem. In the remainder pf my remarks today I pro- 
pose to address myself to certain matters which arise 
largely from the war and to which you have referred in 
your address. 

Let me in the first place mention your reference to 
the contribution which India can make to the prosecution 
of the war, and to the share which this Association and all 
those whom it represents have talcen in ih India is justly 
proud of the contribution she made to the Successful issue 
of the last war, and I am confident that, in the present 
conflict, she is as well able as she is willing to make a eon* 
tribution which may he different in kind, which can at 
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iieed be even greater in degree, ta the saceessftd 
of our efforts and to the achievement of our objectives^ 

I am glad to say that the activities of the Depait- 
naemt of Supply have resulted in large orders for Indian 
manufactured goods being received in this country, and 
there are two features about these orders to which perhaps 
it is worth wh:le to invite special attention. Except in 
the case of jute goods and field dressings, the demands 
reeeived from overseas are maiidy from those who do not 
normally buy in the Indian market. Secondly, in some 
eases India is being invited to supply articles which ehe 
has not previously manufactuz’ed, and she has been able 
to rise to the occasion and to fulfil the order. Both these 
circumstances augur well for the possibility o£ Indians 
being able to make a permanent extension of her markets 
in certain directions when the present direct stimulus 
owing to war conditions is over. I need not remind yon 
in that connection of the large number of existing Indian 
industries which owe their present position to the en- 
couragement afforded by the last war. 

Up to date, Indians largest supplies have been Jute 
manufactures, for which oveupcas orders to the value of 
nearly 1.1 crores have been placed in the first IB weeks of 
the war. They include 713 million sandbags (this is 
exclusive of 200 million ordered for A. R. P, just before 
the war) and 40 million yards of hessian cloth. I may 
say that towards the end of the last war 100 million 
sandbags was mentioned as an order which India could 
at need supply : at the beginning of the present war she 
is able to exceed this total monthly. Orders have also 
been placed for. 3^ million yards of khaki drill cloth and 
2 million yards of other cotton cloth valued at over 23 
lakhs. For woollen cloth and blankets (cofitraets for the 
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supply of J milliou of wMck haAre- already beeu placed )y 
orders from overseas have been received vzhich have 
justified not only the taking over for Government pur^ 
poses of the whole production of the woollen mills in India, 
but the conversioa of many cotton looms to woollen, and 
the stimulation of the handloom industry. Active steps 
have been taken to- bring to the notice of His Majesty’s 
Government and. other overseas Governments the industrial 
capacities and potentialities of India. The latest success 
which has crowned those efforts is the obta ning of an order 
for the provision of steel huts for overseas forces, of the 
value of 28 . lakhts of rupees, an order which I am sure will 
be most acceptable to the engineering industry. 

These items refer only to overseas orders. The^ do 
not include munitions of war, of which the various 
ordnance factories in India, which are being largely and. 
rapidly expanded to meet war requirements, are supply- 
ing vast quantities for the use of the British and Indiam 
forces overseas. Let* me only add that we are taking 
active steps to strengthen certain weak points in the 
existing pos'tion. Arrangements are being made to on- 
courage the production of aluminium, of asbestos, and of 
certain chemicals the absence of which in sufficient 
quantities is a handicap to other industries. We are busy 
also in seeking to divert into other channels the uses of 
other products, such as coir, whose ordinary markets have* 
been adversely .affected by the war. 

Let me thank you mofet warmly, Mr. President, for’ 
the attitude of patience which you recommend (and which, 
if I may, I w'ould congratuiato you on having yourself 
displayed) towards restrictions which may seem meaning- 
less or unnecessary. On the ijart of my Government F 
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would like to asstire you that no restriction that may be 
imposed on trade and commerce is lightly imposed, or 
without the fullest consideration ; that we welcome 
criticism from such informed quarters as your own ; and 
that we recognize that in such an untried field we may 
sometimes take steps which we shall later have to retrace. 
■Y;ou need have no fear that Government departments, 
however, in your oWn word, ovei Worked, will not pay full 
attention to your representations on subjects on which it 
is realised that you have a store of experience they are 
only too conscious of laddug themselves. 


In this connection I would refer to the newly created 
Department of Supply, to certain of the activities of which 
I referred a moment ago, and the operations of which I 
am sure many of you have in mkid. If the fxiU facts 


could he made known, I am sure there would he astonish- 
ment at the amount of business that that department is 
carrying through with an extremely exiguous staff. That 
has been rendered possible by two circumstances only. 
The first is that the Department is making every possible 
use of the existii^ peace-time supply organisations of 
Government— the Indian Stores Department, the Contracts 
Duectorate, the Kaflway Purchase organisations, and 
many smaller -organisations which come less prominently 
before the phhlic. It is the intention to carry out all war 
purchase work throu^ these existing organisations, 
expands^ to the extent necessary, until they show signs 
of breaking ^der the strain ; and it is,- 1 may incidentally 
claim, ^ a tribute to the goundness of their peace-time 
orga^ation that none of them show any signs of sfich a 
break-down,— on the contrary that they show every sigh 
of being equal to any strain We may have to place hpoh 
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The second circumstance in even more important. 
We have adopted as a deliberate policy the policy of full 
co-operation -with the industries or trades over which a 
measure of control may have to be exercised. Such a 
policy would be impo^ible if we could noi count on the 
good will of the industry conofernedi and I very gratefully 
acknowledge the measure in which this has been extended. 
Tou are aware that the Supply organisation is working 
through liaison officers, who have been appointed by the 
free and unanimous choice of the industries concerned. 
Such officers have already been appointed for the steel, 
engineering, leather and woollen industries, and the 
System will be extended as need arises. The immense 
amount of work which is being put in by these unpaid 
liaison officers, and by the Jute Controller of Purchase, is 
not realised by the general public. But I would take this 
opportunity of paying my own tribute to them, and of 
saying how fully I realise that the smoothness aUd despatch 
that have been achieved, and the general attitude of 
public approval which has greeted the wor'k that has been 
done in connection With supply, is lai^ely due to the 
respect which the competence and public spirit of these 
gentlemen inspires. 

Another principle to which we are working in this 
matter, and of which I am sure you will approve, is that 
of allowing normal trade to continue, and to continue in 
normal channels, to the fullest extent possible, and to make 
purch^es under Government control only when there is no 
Other recourse. There is no resort to requisitioning of 
Other compulsory process excCpt when supplies are not 
offering at a reasonable price. Governinent have wide 
powers which they will hot hesitate to use when neceissary. 
But the co-operation hitherto extended by responsible 
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organisatiom of commerce and industry in this country 
has hitherto made the use of such poweass a rare excep- 
tion. 

Such is the brief outline of India's contribution in the 
field of production and manufacture during the first three 
months of war. It is a story of careful and purposeful 
planning between the authorities, civil and military, in this 
country and overseas, and of ready and enthusiastic 
co-operation between the business community throughout 
India and the departments of Government concerned. 
What has hitherto been achieved represejits no more than 
a heiginning, but it is a start full of promise, which has 
been rendered feasible only by the zeal and enthusiasm 
of all concerned. To those of ns who are taldng part in 
this great and growing effort it is — as I am sure you will 
agree- — abundantly plain that throughout this great 
country there is an intense desire to aid in every possible 
way the allied cause and to bring about the defeat of 
Germany. I would ask you to compare this picture of 
India at war which, , as you of your own experience are 
aware, is the true picture, with the distorted and painful 
image presented by the German propaganda machine- — 
an image of an India divided and distraught, disabled 
from lending her powerful aid in support of those great 
principles to which she adheres, and impotent to play 
her part in a struggle with the outcome of which her whole 
future is so closely bound up. 

From the great and significant question of India’s 
contribution to the war I pass to certain other specific 
matters to which, Mr. President, you have referred in your 
speech, and on which you will wish- for some comment 
from me, I share in the first place your regret that the 
Conference of Labour Ministers which was to have been 
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held in November last had tc? be postponed. But my 
Government attach the utmost importance to the need for 
co-ordination of labour policy and the fostering of mutual 
understanding in that connection as between the Centre 
and the Provinces, and they have now convened the Con- 
ference for January 22. 

The development of Indians trade relations With ether 
countries is, I would assure you, a matter of as deep and 
constant a concern to the Government of India as it is to 
great commercial Associations like yours. As you know, 
negotiations are now ip progress for the conclusion of a 
fresh trade agreement between India and * Japan. The 
need for a good understanding between India and Burma 
in the matter of trade is obvious ,• and I have noted your' 
view, which I am sure the Government of India will 
carefully consider when the time comes, that the present 
Agreement^ needs very little modification. As for Ceylon, 
I share your hope that such obstacles as stand at present 
in the way of further discussion for the conclusion of a 
trade agreement beneficial to both countries will be 
resolved, and that whether in matters of commerce or 
otherwise, relations between the two countries, so closely 
associated with each other for centuries, will be put on a 
satisfactory basis. 

You touched. Sir, in your speech on the question of 
drawing a line between the fields of Central and pro- 
vincial taxation. There can be no question as to the 
extreme importance, in the interests alike of the Centre, 
the Provinces and the tax-paying members of the com- 
munity, of securing an easy and clear-cut definition of the 
Central and Provincial fields of taxation. It is a problem 
inherent in any written Federal constitution. However 
well the Parliamentary draftsmen and the Legislature,? do 
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their work, it is inevitable that there will remain on the 
margin between the two fields a sort of no man’s land ”, 
all too apt to become, and to remain, a sphere of conten- 
-tion between the competing taxation authorities, and to 
afford a battle-ground for the lawyers, — ^a hattle-ground, 
too, the clearing up of which is a slow and expensive pro^ 
cess, since each judicial decision obtained applies strictly 
to the particular case in respect of which it is given. A 
general, yet exhaustive, definition secured by mutual 
agreement would be the ideal .solution. But the greater 
the number of interested parties the greater becomes the 
practical difficulty of attaining that ideal. An attempt 
was made at the Conference of Financial Represeiitativea 
which was held in Delhi in January 1938 to secure some 
me^ure of agreement as between the Centre and the 
Provinces. That attempt unfortunately proved abortive* 
The ground plight well have been further explored at a 
similar conference next month, but in present circum* 
stances the idea of holding such a conference has for 
obvious reasons had to be abandoned. There the matter 
stands, and for the present mu^ I fear remain. 

As regards the flaws and anomalies which have, you 
.suggest, been discovered in the amended Income-Tax Act, 
let me say at once that my Finance Member will be glad 
to give careful consideration to any representations on 
this question which the Chambers submit, and to the 
question, also, of proposing amendments to any. provisions 
of the Act which are in practice found to work harshly 
or to be contrary to the professed intentions of the Legisla- 
ture. But I am p-dyised that so far at any rate the worfc- 
^^.^f the a^nded Act has upt disclosed to the Ineome- 
Tax au-|horities apy serious defects in its provisions. As 
regards the tentative rates of depreciation prppospd-by the. 
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Central Board of Revenue, you will now be aware, Sir, 
lliat the Board proposes to discuss these rates with the 
interests involved during the latter half of January in 
New Delhi, 

Let me, before I conclude, say how delighted I am 
to see your new Governor, His Excellency Sir John 
Herbert, with us today. As you, Mr. President, have 
remarked, he has taken over the great post of Governor 
of Bengal at a time, and in circumstances, which, because 
of the grave events now easting their shadow on the world, 
make his task more 'onerous and his responsibilities the 
heavier. How heavy is that task, how great those res- 
ponsibilities, I know from my own close working with hia 
distinguished predecessors, in particular with Sir John 
Anderson, and with our friend the late Lord Brabourne, 
whose premature death was so great a loss to this Presi- 
dency and to public life. Let me only, if you will allow 
me to, venture to say that in Sir John and Lady Mary 
Herbert, Bengal will find an enthusiasm for all good 
causes, an anxiety to promote her progress in every 
manner possible, worthy in every way of their distin- 
guished predecessors. 

Gentlemen, I do not propose to detain you longer. I 
have indeed already kept you much too long. But at a 
juncture such as the present when the minds of all of us 
are, it is not too much to say, obsessed with problems 
arising out of the reactions of the war on India, on the 
Empire, and on the world, and with the resolution of the 
difSculties which the war has presented to us, it is difiicult, 
when touching on the war and what it means and may. 
mean for the future, to keep within the limits that one 
normally would have set to oneself. Let me only say in 
conclusion how deep and real a satisfaction and an 
I.21PgV 
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encouragement it is to me, at a time so critical as the 
present for India and for the \Yorid» to know that I have 
your confidence and your support. You may be certain, 
Gentlemen, that in the time that remains to me in India, 
I will spare no effort to justify your confidence in me, aad 
to deserve it. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY^S SPEECH AT THE 

150TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS OF ST. 

THOMAS^ SCHOOL, CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following Speech at 
the 150th Anniversary Celebrations of St. Thomas' School, 
Calcutta, on 21st December 1939 : — 

My Lord Bishop, Ladies and Oentlemen , — It is a very 
great pleasure to me that I have been privileged to be 
among you on this the 150th Anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the oldest Christian school in Calcutta. I am 
happy to feel that you have* invited me here to-day to 
continue a tradition established by a long line of Viceroys 
before me. Traditions are an asset to a school which few 
will find easy to define, but the value of which none will 
deny. A wealth of associations and experience, joys and 
sorrows, disappointments and triumphs, accumulated over 
150 years, must lend a mellow and sympathetic quality to 
the air you breathe which will not be found in a new 
school, no matter how prosperous or efficient it may be, and 
what we have seen to-day is enough to prove that the boys 
and girls of old schools yield to none in smartness and 
efSeiency. I am going to pr^ent, in a moment, the 
Viceroy's prizes for the best boy and girl here. These 
prizes have been distributed every year now for 70 years, 
and the boy and girl who have earned them may well be 
proud of their distinction. I congratulate them, and at the 
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leame time I would like to say this to those others who have 
not won a prize i beeaiise your work or play has not been 
judged the best^ that does not mean that it is not good. 
Good work, even though it may not always be recognised 
at school or in after-life, has its own reward. Go on 
working and plajdng with all your might, whatever 
triumphs and disappointments may come your way, for 
so you will become good citizens ; and the world has, and 
will have need of such, at no period of its hist*)ry more than 
to-day and in the years that are to come. Good Luck to 
you all clnd God he with you always^ 


DEDICATION SPEECH : MEMORIAL TO LORD 
BRABOURNE. 

H. E. the Viceroy tnade the followmg speech at the dedica^ Deoem- 
tion of the tablet to the Memory of ihe late Lord Brahourne on 
the 2A:tk December 1939 : — 

Most Reverend Father in God , — ^Before asking yoli to 
dedicate this tablet to Lord Braboume’s memory I would 
wish briefly to recall the record of his service to his country, 
and the qualities that so greatly endeared him to all who 
knew him and that made his early death so acute a loss to 
his friends* 

Educated at Wellington and at the Royal Military 
Academy, Lord Braboume served with great distinction 
in the European war, in the course of which he was thrice 
mentioned in despatches, in addition to receiving the 
Military Cross. 

Elected in 1931 to the Souse of Commons, his high 
quality and his great promise drew attention to him from 
the first. He served with Sir Samuel .Hoare, then Secre- 
tary of State for India, during a period of the im- 
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portance in the shaping of the future constitution of India. 
*In 1933 he was selected for the high offtce of Governor of 
Bombay, and the work he did as Governor of that great 
'Presidency until he resigned his Governorship in 1987 on 
becoming Governor of Bengal, fully vindicated the wisdom 
'of the choice. In Bengal, though he had served there for 
little more than a year' at the time of his premature death, 
he had already confirmed, and if possible enhanced, the 
distinguished reputation he had early established. 

So intEch for the record of his public work ; a record 
Bufficiently striking in the case of a man of 43 •; a reeord 
which clearly' shows that there is no distinction and no 
eminence in the service of the Crown to which he might not 
have hoped to rise. But no picture of Lord Brabourne 
would be a complete one if it did not touch on his personal 
qualities. He united, in a peculiar and unusual degree, 
great capacity for work, a mai'ked quickness of apprehen- 
sion, wide sympathy and an outstanding personal charm. 
His readiness to spare no effort in any good cause, his 
anxiety at all times to give to his country and to his friends 
the best that was in him, are known to all of us who had 
the honour and the privilege of working with him. Those 
qualities, combined with a solidity and a balance of judg- 
ment, rare at any time, noteworthy in particular in a man 
, still so young, held forth the greatest hope for futare years. 
.Whether on public or on personal grounds, his loss is one 
that cannot be replaced to his country or his friends. His 
record, and his work, remain an encouragement and an 
inspiration to us all. 

Most Reverend Father in God, on behalf of his relatives 
and the people of this Province, of which he was the much 
loved ^vernqr, I request that you will graciously dedicate 
tins tablet to theymemory of the late Michael Herbert 
Rudolph Hnatehbull, Baron Brabourne. 
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His Excelleney the" Viceroy made the following Speech at 4th January 
the Prize-giving Ceremony of the Rajkumar College, Raipur, 
on Thursday, the 4th January 1940 : — 

Mr. Prmcipal, Ruling GhiefSj KumarSf Ladies and 
Genilemenf — I am very grateful , to' you for the cordial 
terms in which you have welcomed Lady Linlithgow and 
myiself on this our first visit to the Rajkumar College of 
which we had already heard so much. 

It gives me very real pleasure to be among you today 
and if I, too, am indeed disappointed that our visit has 
to be of such a short duration, I can assure you that I 
should have been still more disappointed if no oppor- 
tunity had offered while I remained in India to see and 
hear at fii’st hand how your College fares. 

The speeches to which we have listened have contained 
not only a great deal of interesting information about the 
College itself, but have also raised matters which are of 
the utmost importance to those who have at heart the 
welfare of this country's youth. I cannot hope to treat 
of these matters more than cursorily in the I'mited time 
at my disposal today, but as I listened, one or two points 
occurred, upon which I should like to make some com- 
ment. I was’ particularly struck with that part of the 
speech of the President of your General Council, the 
Raja Bahadur of Sarangarh, in which he explamed that 
there had been a tendency in recent years to abandon the 
old idea that a highly exclusive school is necessarily the 
best for boys who belong to Rulers' families. The ques- 
tion of the best kind of education is probably one of the 
oldest subjects of ' debate among schoolmasters' and 
philosophers. It can, perhaps, never' be finally answered 
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— and fortunately so, for it is a matter whieh we should 
constant^ be turning over in our minds and approaching 
from fresh angles. In any ease I do not intend to pro- 
duce any ready-ma(^ answer of my own today, but this 
much I should like to say, that I most cordially agree 
.Avith those of the Governing Body and the Ruling Chiefs 
who believe that the change which has opened the gates of 
this College to boys of other than Raj families cannot fail 
to be one of immense and mutual benefit to all who are 
educated here. 

One of the obligations of nobility, whether of class 
or chairaeter, is leadei*sliip, which in India' as anywhere 
else in the world is not \vorth the name, and may even be 
a positive danger, if it is not inspired by sympathy, 
tolerance and understanding ; and these virtues are not 
plants which can be raised in the shelter of a green-house, 
but in the open fields. Your College has a Sanskrit 
motto which might be translated thus : ‘‘ The king has 

honour in his own kingdom, but the wise man has honour 
every'where That is a good motto and an appropriate 
one, and as' applied to this College and to the boys who 
are trained here for the outside world its meaning, I 
should think, is clear. A wise ruler will aim at earning 
respect beyond the boundaries of his State, and a young 
4nan who wishes to make his mark in the world, whether as 
a good ruler or as a good citizen, will be better fitted for^ 
it by training in a College such as yours* is planned to be, 
w^hich eschews exclusiveness and concentrates on broaden- 
ing the mind and enriching the character. 

I listened with close attention to what you too, 
Mr. Principal, had to say on the subject of first-class 
schools for first-class boys, and I think we can all accept 
without hesitation your definition of what such a school 
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should be. I am extremely glad to hear that the eon* 
ditions which you described ai-e those which the (xovern* 
ing Body and Staff of the liajkumar College have set 
before them to attain. Your definition and the objects of 
which you spoke might equally be those of any great 
British Public School, and I for my part am happy to know 
that the Rajkumar College is not the only College in 
India which has embarked on a process of conversion 
to a Public School model. No matter what criticism may 
be levelled against the Public School system, there is no 
doubt whatever that the Public Schools of Great Britain 
have been at lea.st as successful as any other educational 
system in the world in producing the qualities of leader- 
ship and initiative, a sense of responsibility and of public 
duty, all •qualities which are to be found, and must be 
developed too, among those who are to lead India forward 
to her rightful place among the free and self-governing 
Dominions of the" Brit'^^h Commonwealth of Nations. 

I was reading the other day a small pamphlet entitled 
Fifty Questions and Answers about the Rajkumar 
College There would be, I am sure, far more than 
fifty questions to be asked and answered before the 
interesting subject was exhausted, but for all who may 
wish to know more of what this College aims at and what 
it does and provides, I can thoroughly recommend that 
pamphlet. Incidentally, when I read in it that the four 
school prefects here are entitled to keep their own motor 
cars, it occurred to me that their counterpart, in any 
BritLsh Public School, would consider that in the matter 
of privileges which they so dearly cherish, the Rajkumar 
College was a shining example of modernity and enlighten- 
ment. 

I understand that Lady Linlithgow and I are very 
kindly going to be invited to lay the - foundation stones 
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of two buildings wliieli will add considerably to the 
amenities that already exist. 

As regards the New Hall, which will be built to 
commemorate the Golden Jubilee of this College, I am 
assured that although not all the money to meet the cost 
has yet been collected, there is no doubt about it eventually 
being raised, and I gladly consent to perform the 
ceremony. 

As for the swimming bath, in which this College will 
have renewed cause to be grateful to the Haja of Ithaira- 
garh for his generosity, I must say that my wife and I are 
somewhat relieved that the work is not . so far advanced 
that we might be expected, in this January whether, to 
open it in the manner usual in such eases, by t^aking the 
first plunge. I can well understand, however, that in the 
dusty summer months you will all be profoundly thankful 
to the Haja Sahib who has endowed you with this means, 
of refreshment, exercise and relaxation. 

A^ great many prizes have been distributed today. 
Those who have received them have their recognition and 
their encouragement to do still better and to those who 
have not been awarded prizes I have this to say. Do not 
be disappointed, but do your best always and another 
time you will succeed. And remember that you will be 
lucky, I may say unique, if after you have left school you 
.find that your good work, even your best work, invariably 
wins a pri^ie. Your reward, as you will come to under- 
stand if you do not understand it now, lies in your 
eiKleavour and in your work itself. 

We are living in troubled times. None can see far 
into the future, or can pretend to guess what new order, 
social, political or. economic may emerge for the world in 
the next few years. At. such. a time individuals, com- 
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munitie^ nation^ and all mankind. are in' desperate need 
of the virtues of courage, self-confidence, mutual trust 
and understand!^, which alone can lead the peoples of 
world to build again ■what has been shattered, and 
bind themselves together more strongly in a spirit of 
unity, brotherhood and goodwilL These virtues, I beHeve. 
the Eajkumar College is doing its best to instil and to 
evoke, ^d India will have cause to be gi-ateful to it aud 
to all like-minded institutions: 

It remains for 'me only to repeat, on behalf of your 
guests today, how grateful we are to all who have con- 
tributed to make our visit "So interesting and pleasant. 
We will away with us very happy memories and will 
leave with you our best wishes for your continued pros- 
perity and success. Oood luck to you aU. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH AT A 

DINNER PARTY GIYEN BY HIS EXCELLENCY SIB 

FRANCIS WYLIE, AT COFERNMBNT HOUSE^. 

NAGPUR, 

His Excelleney the Viceroy made the following Speech at i 
a Hinner ' Party given by His Excellency Sir Francis Wylie, 
at Government House, Nagpur, on evKiing of 5th January “ 
1940 

rbftr E^oeUency, Ladks mid GenUenhen, — t.bajik 
you most warinly, Sir Francis, for your very cordial 
welcome aud for the kind words which you have been good 
enough to use to-night, I can assure you that it is with 
real pleasure that my wife and I find ourselves at last 
able to pay a visit to the Central Provinces and Berar, 
and' W meet Lady W^ylie and yourself for the first^time, 
in your own Province, 'We have long looked forward* to* " 
Leiisy 


Jfluwi-Ty 

1910 . 
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mr -visit, and, a.s you T think know., on more than o-ne 
occasion I had hoped that earlier in ray .Vieeroyalty eir- 
ciimstances might have made it possible for me to see 
again a part of India of which I have such very happy 
recollections since my visit to it twelve years ago with the 
Boyal Commission on Agrienltnre, 

I do not propose to make a speech to-night : nor, I 
am sure, do yon expect me to do so. But I wonld like to 
thank yon sincerely for your very kind references to the 
work which at one time or other it has been my privilege 
to do, or to try to do, on behalf of* India— references which 
I deeply value. Let me say, too, how great an encourage*, 
ment, and how great a satisfaction, it was to me to hear 
from you to-nigfit that the servants of the Crown in the. 
Central Provinces and Berar are satisfied as to the 
closeness of my concern for the safeguarding at all times 
of their legitimate interests. None of us on whom the 
burden of administration has fallen w’ll ever under- 
estimate the importance to' good government of the con- 
tentment, and the confidence, of those public services on 
whose efficiency and whose experience,' so much must in 
• the last resort at all times depend. - 

I thank yoxi most warmly, too, on my wife's behalf' 
for the refereime you- have made to her appeal for aid in 
combating the scourge of tuberculosis. Nothing has been 
closer .to her heart during all the* time that she has been in 
India than the alleviation of the misery and the distress- 
inseparable from its ravages. She is happy indeed to 
think that the response to her appeal should have been so 
generous and so spontaneous, and that there should he so 
good a prospect in the result of a contrihutTon of real 
. y^ue to the prevention and the treatment of tubercnlosis 
in -India, 
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Thank you again very much for the wekOH^e you haye 
given ns and your kind worcfc. We have greatly 
enjoyed our first in the Central Provinces. We are 
«orry only that eircusislances should make it necessary 
for us to leave you so much ^sooner than we could have 
wished. 

j&IS E:XCE’LLEIsCY the vicerows speech at a 

DINNER PARTY GIVEN BY THE HON'BLE 
SIR IVIANECKJEE DADABHOYy AT NAGPUR.- 

His EsDcellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 6%h JmMmef 
« Dinner Party given by the Hoifble Sir Maaeekjee Dadabhoy,- 
at Nagpur, on 6th Juhuary 1940 :■ — 

. Tour E^cdlency, Sit Maneckjee DadMoyf Ladies'' 
and Gentlemm ^ — I am most grateful to you, Sir Maneckjee^* 
for the very kind words in which you have been good 
enough to propose to-night the toast of the health of Lady 
tiinlithgow and myself. You know well from our many' 
conversations at different times over the last four years?* 
how anxious I have^en to have an opportunity of 
visiting Nagpur* and of renewing my a^cquaintance with 
the Central Provinces. _ and Berar. I only wish that the* 
pressure of engagements to which you have referred in 
your speech inade it possible for me now to spend longer 
in a part of India which I visited With so much pleasure* 
and so much enjoyment Wh^n I was Chaimatn of the* 

Royal Commission on Agriculfure and which I have ever" 
since looked forward to seeing again. But you will not, 
t know, think that the shortness of oUr Stay on this' 
occasion — a shortness imposed upon us by considerations 
outside my control — ^in any way reflects the degree of my 
interest in the Central Provinces and Berar, and in iU 
w^elfare and its progre^. 
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I am all the more grateful to you in circumstances in 
which our stay must be so .short for the kindness and con-, 
sideration you have shown in giving me the opportunity 
of meeting to-night so representative a gathering, 
know, I think, how anxious I am at all times to hear first 
hand impressions and ^to establish that personal contact 
which is of such inestimable value in the conduct of public 
affairs. It is a great pleasure to us to be here to-night, 
to meet so many representative of very diverse interests 
in the Central Provinces and Berar, and to see, too, His 
Excellency Sir Francis Wylie and Lady Wylie, to whose 
admirable work since the Governor took over his very 
responsible charge a year ago you have referred in such 
hiippy terms. Sir Francis came to the Central Provinces^ 
with a record of great distinction. I well know how close 
and how constant is the interest which he has taken since 
he assumed ofSee in every aspect of the life of the Pro- 
%'ince, and how ably and with what distinction he"^ has 
maintained and developed the eminent tradition of public 
beiwiee left by the late Bir Hyde Gowan, with wlioin I 
had the privilege of collaborating during three very 
responsible years, and to whom it fell to inaugurate the 
Bystem of Provincial Autoncwiy under the Act of 1935 
in the Central Provinces and Berar. 

1 listened, 1 nied not say, with the dosest interest to 
the references which you made to-night to the natural 
resources nf the Central Provinces. You touched in the. 
first place on the fact that this area, so happily situated 
geographically in the centre of the Indian sub-continent, 
is the meeting place of three of the great crops of India — 
wheat, rice and cotton — and so -is of particular interest 
€x 0 m the agricultural standpoint. You mentioned also 
the great mineral resources of the province. I know well 
how great has been yonr own share,, in the development of 
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those resources, and how great a service you have rendered 
to India and to the Empire in that way. I need only 
mention two of the many deposits of particular value in 
the Central Provinces — coal and manganese. The con- 
tribution to the welfare and the prosperity of the province 
made by the personal energy and the business acumen 
^hich you have exhibited in connection with the organisa- 
tion and the worhing of that great natural wealth are well 
known to every one ; and I need say no more to-night on 
that point than to repeat my sense of our debt to you for 
the assistance you have given in connection with them. 

I had always hoped that I should be ”SO fortunate as 
to visit the Central Provinces at a time when general 
pressure was less acute, and when conditions alike in the 
local political and in the international sphere were happier, 
and likely to give me more opportunity of visiting the 
outlying parts of this province and of seeing with my own 
eyes the various directions in which it is moving forward f 
of examining the agricultural problem on the spot ; and, 
if possible, of paying a visit to some of those industrial 
enterprises to which you have referred. Fate has 
ordained otherwise, and my visit has fallen at a time when, 
as you have rightly reminded us, not only in the local 
political sphere, but in the. sphere of international affairs 
we are confronted by grave problems calling for the. 
closest attention and for the anxious consideration of all 
of us on whom any burden of responsibility for the, 
handling of the affairs of India and of every part of India; 
rests today. 

You have alluded, Sir Maneekjee, in feeling terms to . 
the war situation. It is only too present to all of us. It: 
is indeed a situation which can never for a moment be out; 
<jf OUT thoughts, and the existence of which must for 
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time being dominate all others. It is a situation which, 
as I recently remarked elsewhere, is of profound and 
lasting importance to India. India cannot but be con- 
cerned in the most vital degree, whether in the material 
or in the political sphere, in the success of the Allies. The 
realisation of the ideals and of the aims which the xMlies 
have set before themselves in entering into this war, and' 
in its prosecution, are equally of profound signiHcance and 
concern to a country which, whatever internal political 
differences there may for the moment be, has never 
hesitated to make clear in the most unmistakable manner* 
the whole-heartedness of its support for the objeethes 
which animate the Empire and the Allies in the struggle 
in which we are now engaged. Nothing could be more 
encouraging to me than to feel that there is so little 
difference of opinion — ^indeed I should have said so marked 
a unanimity of opinion — ^in India as to the justice of our 
cause, and as to the compelling nature of the motives* 
wliich have actuated us in entering the wai\ It is with 
all the greater satisfaction in those circumstances that I 
am able fo pay a tribute to-night not only to the material 
assistance which the Central Provinces' and Berar have' 
in one way or another so readily lent to Indians war effort ; 
but to the assurance you have, given me, speaking as one of 
the most respected and most eminent citizens of this pro- 
vince, of the readiness of all concerned to spare no effort 
to play their part and to lend the utmost aid in their 
power to the realisation of the aims which we have set 
before us. 

You have reminded us in the speech which you have 
just made that difSeulties confront us today, difficulties not 
merely in the international, but also in the internal Indian 
sphere. I am only too conscious of that fact. I could 
wish that things had been otherwise, fully as I accept the 
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sincerity of the approach to this question of participation 
in the war of those who have felt doubts, doubts which 
it has not so far been wholly possible to resolve, as to the 
position of His Majesty’s Government. -You have truly 
remarked that it has been to me a profound disappoint- 
ment that the outbreak: of the war at the juncture at 
which it happened should have resulted in even the tem- 
porary interruption of the harmonious working of the 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy, and that, too, it should 
have been responsible for the interruption of the orderly 
progress of India as a whole through the stages indicated 
in the Government of India Act, of 1935, to that goal of 
Dominion Status, which it has always been the wish of 
His Majesty’s Government that she should achieve at the 
earliest possible date and which it is today still their wish* 
to see attained at the earliest possible moment that cir- 
cumstances render practicable. 

We find ourselves as I speak to you to-night faced with 
a situation marked by many anomalies. India is whole- 
hearted in her support' for the ideals for which His 
Majesty’s -Government are fighting the war. She is 
mailing a great contribution, whether in men or in 
materials, to the prosecution of the war. She is ready 
and anxious to make a contribution greater still — ^indeed 
not the least of the problems which have presented them- 
selves to me since the outbreak of the war has been the 
difficulty, given the turn which the war has ^ taken, of 
making the fullest use of offiers so generous as those which 
I have received from every province and every State iu 
India. Yet internally we have had to face in so laany 
provinces, including this province in which I speak - 
to-night/ the temporary employment of the emergency 
provisions' of the Act of 1935, and a reversion, as you have 
indicated, to a form of government resembling far moEe 
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ciosely in very many ways that which operated before the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms than 
can be regarded with equanimity by any of us who are 
anxious to promote the political development of India 
and the achievement of her full statjis in the Empire. 

Speaking recently I ventured to remark that there 
were times when silence was better than speech so far a% 
constitutional development was concerned : and while I 
am aware that that view has in certain quarters been 
criticized, nothing has happened in the last three weeks 
to lead me materially to alter it, or to feel that much more 
may not stand to be lost than to be gained by an over- 
emphasis in public on the difficulties that may lie before us/ 
real as they are, or by too much discussion on the pubRc 
platform of those difficulties and of the means by which 
they can best be solved. The difficulties themselves are 
only too present to all of us. The complexity of the 
factors that have to be reconciled ; the importance of the 
communities the parties and the interests concerned ; the 
necessity for applying a balanced view to a situation of 
such intricacy j the careful planning and the foresight 
called for in devising solutions of problems the roots of' 
which lie so deep and the consequences of the answer to 
which carry us so far -into the future, need no emphasis 
from me. The more strictly political side apart, the com-, 
munal problem to which you have referred in impressive^ 
words, and i»the importance of which I accept as fully as 
I deplore its existence, is not the least of those matters. 

j fn circiim^^nces such as these, I would only repeat 
my own anxiety to co-operate in every possible way in 
finding a kolittion, and my confidence that,. given its vital' 
’to^the prosperity^ the progre.^,^ and the content-' 
of- Indian a sblutib'h-mifef he “foiilid,' and a Wntibn 
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coxisistent Asath the unity of India, a solution which will 
bring together not only the great communities inside 
British India, but the Indian States with the marked,, if 
diferent, contribution which they are in. a position to make, 
and which it is so necessary that they should make, to an 
Indian Dominion. I know, too,. — as you are aware I haYc 
spared no pains, to familiarize myself with the outlook and 
with the point of view of representatives of all com- 
munities and parties, and of the Indian States — ^how maiay 
conflicting elements remain to be harmonized. But X 
cannot feel that it should be beyond our capacity, how- 
ever great the d fficulties, to. bring about their harmonizar 
tion, even if the process of harmonizing is less rapid than 
we could have wished. Had we but been able to persue- 
the course devised over so many years with the assistance 
of the representatives of India, I have no doubt whatever* 
in my own mind that we should by now be within reach 
of the goal. That has not been possible,, and we must 
make the best of the situation as we And it, though in 
dealing with that situation we can> I think, be* thankful 
that over a period of years provincial autonomy has given 
an opportunity to* Indian political leaders of handling 
great problems, of exercising real power, and of enhancing 
that political experience the importance of which is so 
immense in relation to the ultimate constitutional position 
of this country. 

I will say no more to-night than this — ^that differences 
exist as we all know too well : but that we should do better,, 
as I have ventured to urge in a different connection before, 
to concentrate on points of agreement rather than on 
points of difference ; that we should be wise to think at 
all times of India as a single whole, and to have in oup. 
minds the desire to do 'whafc in our power lies to hold hi^. 
together^ and to see her progress on the path of political 
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:and constitutional development- In the efforts which I 
made to help her in that direction 1 have iiad great 
assistance from the most eminent political leaders in this 
country. I hope and I am eonMent that I shall continue 
to receive that assistance. I would only urge the im- 
portance — if I may without giving rise to misunderstand- 
ing say so — of avoiding in these delicate political matters 
too unbend'ng a rigidity ; of k#>cping an open mind, of a 
readiness to compromise ; of thaf courage and that sense 
of responsibility to one’s country and for its future, that 
readiness to make adjustment with opposing interests, 
whether the degree of that opposition be great or small, 
which are the true test and the true sign of the deeper 
political wisdom. The sinking of differences, the prepara- 
tion of those conditions and circumstances which bring 
about the establishment of Dominion Status, is, as you, 
Sir Maneekjee, have remarked to-night, the course of 
wisdom in present circumstances, and any help thul I am 
capable of affording to achieve that ideal will be forth- 
coiuing in the greatest measure practicable. 

Let; me turn from the political field to anotlicr matter 
vitally affecting the life and the happiness of the in- 
habitants of this country on which you have touched to- 
night. I refer to tbe appeal for funds and tor an 
organiiiation to deal with the problem of tuberculosis. 
No words can over-estimate the significance of that problem 
in its relation to the daily life, the happiness, the con- 
tentment, the physical well-being, of millions of human 
beings, men, women, and children, through Ind^a. 
Lady Linlithgow has asked me to say how deeply she 
^appreciates the generous reference which you have made 
In your speech to her own work in this connection. She 
'|vas asked me to say, lioo, how greatly has valued the 
r<^dy response to her appeal in the Central Provinces and 
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Berar — and as you know, 95 per cent of all sums raised 
locally are applied for tuberculosis work in tbe province 
Itself — and the interest which has so clearly shown itself 
:n many parts of the province in the prevention and the 
treatment of a disease which repi’esents so great a scourge. 

Sir Maneckjee^ I have already kept you longer than 
I had intended. Let me say only in conclusion how keen 
a pleasure it is to us to be even for so short a time in the 
Central Provinces and how disappointed we are that we 
cannot stay here longer. Let me thank you again most 
sincerely for your generous hospitality, and for the warm 
and cordial welcome so characteristic not only of yourself, 
but of the Central Provinces and Berar — welcome which 
r can assure you we deeply appreciate and which we will 
always remember. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY^S SPEECH AT THE 

OPENING OP THE NAGFTJE HIGH COURT BUILD- 
INGS. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following Speech at 6th Jannarf 
the Opening of the Nagpnr High Court Buildings, on the 6tl\ 

January 1940 : — 

m 

Your Excellency^ Chief Justice, Ladies and Gentle^ 
meni — am deeply grateful for the kind terms in whidh 
you^ Chief Justice, have invited me to perform the cere- 
tsony of. opening this new High Court building. 

It is only rarely that an opportunity comes the way of 
a Viceroy to opien a new Court, of Justice^ and I count, it 
tlterefbre as a special priyale^ that, I am able to^ do- so* 
today. . • 
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The opening of a school or a hospital can be a signi- 
ficant ceremony, for such institutions symbolise a degree of 
progress and the useful expenditure of money and energy 
in the interests of humanity and enlightenment ; but the 
building' which we see before us is the outward and visible 
sign of something which is on a different plane, and the 
value of which must be assessed by other standards than 
those of the relief of physical suffering and the advance- 
ment of learning. 

Justice, administered without fear or favour, is a true 
index of the freedom of the land in which it flourishes^ 
It is the foundation on which freedom builds, and where 
it is laeldng, material prosperity, disciplined patriotism 
Or military might, are facades of lath and plaster, wcrih 
nothing at all. Of this we caii today recognise only tocy 
dearly the tragic proof in those parts of the world whence 
iustice, as we know it, has been driven forth. 

; ‘ Ilex'e in Nagpur, however, a new and worthy House 
of Justice has been built, and here the laws of India, 
ancient but vital institutions, will find new space foT living 
and growing, through interpretation by your judges, and 
the precedents established in your courts. 

I listened with much interest to your account, ^ir, 
of the history of judicial administration in^his Province. 
It is over three quarters of a century since the first 
Judicial Commissioner was appointed, but for the greater 
part of that period, during which there were developments 
of the utmost importance in the legislative and executive 
machinery of the administration, and in the territorial and 
commercial expai^on of the Province, the judicial ad- 
ministration made little advance. The Letters Patent of, 
fdljr y^ars ago in ^response to a ‘ yeiy* 

itltelligible demand for an independent judiciary. A! ‘ 
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chartered High Court is symbolical of the King’s Majesty 
as the fount of justice, and it is easy to sympathise w*th 
a public opinion that demanded this valuable safeguard. 

You have described the building, Sir, as a poem in 
stone. If its beauty has as great a functional value as it 
is satisfying to the eye-— and your descx'iption leads me to 
believe that it has — ^it is indeed a work of art, and the 
architect, the builders and craftsmen, and the material 
itself, of which so great a part comes from your own 
Province, should have our most sincere congratulations. 

It is perhaps m keeping with that tradition in 
Eastern art which holds that the work of man should not 
presume to rival the perfection of God’s handiwork, and 
therefore should be incomplete in some detail, that the 
building as w’e see it now should be without its dome. 
That feature has been delayed, I understand, for the 
very sensible reason that in its original design it was tco 
heavy for the supporting pillars. Let justice be done 
though the heavens fall, as you, Sir, have reminded me, 
but if the dome were to haAe fallen while you were 
engaged upon your business I doubt if the most im- 
perturbable judge, lawyer or litigant among you, could 
have quoted, as calmly as a headmaster of my old school, 
when a map of the world collapsed about his head : 

Si fr actus illahatur orhis 

Tmpavtdum ferient niinoe. 

I have spoken long enough, I feel, about a building, 
the courts of which will experience in the years to come in 
full measure the fruits of judicial acumen and forensic 
eloquence. It remains for me only to say with what great 
pleasure I now declare open this building, worthily 
designed and constructed to house the High Court of 
Judicature at Nagpur. . 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEEOTS SPEECH AT’ THB 
BOMBAY CITY POLICE PARADE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy niade the following speech at 
the Bombay City Police Parade on Monday, the 8th January 
1940 

Vowr Excellency^ Commissioner, Officers and Men of 
the Bombay City Police , — I am proud to see you on parade 
today. When I last saw you a year ago I was impressed 
by the smartness of your drill and of your turnout, and 
what I have seen today has served to emphasize that im- 
pression and to enhance your great and well-deserved re^ 
putation. That reputation was not primarily earned on 
the parade ground but in the course of your everyday 
duties of protecting your fellow citizens and of keeping 
the peace. During the last year this city has been, free 
from any serious disturbance, — a fact for which great 
credit is due to you. The introduction of prohibition has 
added to your duties the responsibility for preventive 
action, and in that respect I am glad to hear that you 
have made a good beginning. I know that you will con- 
tinue to do your duty at all times, to combine firmness 
with restraint, and to earn the support of the public, 
which will be freely given to you so long as you continue 
to deserve it. I shall follow your future activities with 
interest, confident that in all circumstances you will do 
high credit to the force to which you are privileged to 
belong. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROTS SPEECH AT THE 
OPENING OF THE NEW WING OF, ST, MARY’S 
HIGH SCHOOL, MAZAGAON, BOMBAY. 

. His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
thjs opening^ ojf the New Wing of St, Mary’s^ High School, 
Bombay, on Monday,^ the- 8th January 1940 r— 

Mx^lmcy, Widher Ladies and Gentle- 
men,, hoys and, girls of St Mary\s High. .am most 
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grateful for the very cordial welcome which you have 
given me. I am delighted that I should have had this 
opportunity of visiting your school and I consider it a 
privilege that T should have been invited to perform what 
Father Savall has kindly described as the crowning 
ceremony of your Diamond Jubilee. 

A school which combines the best of old traditions and 
new ideas, which is, in the happy figure you * employed^ 
Sir, a tree with its roots in the ground and its head reach- 
ing for the light, must be a healthy growth, and will need 
space in which to expand, and room in which to breathe. 

I am sure, therefore, that it was a wise decision to 
spend over one lakh of rupees out of this school’s building 
fund on this new extension which will provide classrooms 
m well as a new games room. . T our dream^, as you say, 
has been fulfilled, and I congratulate those who were 
responsible for the conception and for the execution of 
the design. Nor should one deny a measure of tribute to 
the Government of Bombay which, in these times when 
money is hard to come by, is contributing generously both 
to the maintenance of the school and to the building 
fund. ' 

A flourishing school of over 500 pupils, established 
for over 75 years, would be an asset to any city in the 
world, and St. Mary’s High School is undoubtedly an 
asset of this great City of Bombay, It was wholly appro- 
priate, therefore, that the Mayor should have associated 
the city with the School’s welfare by laying the first stone 
of this new building. Since it falls to me to complete, as 
it were, ceremonially the work which he inaugurated, let 
me add my blessing and an expression of my fervent hope 
that this School may continue, under God’s guidance and 
in^ prosperity, for many years, to oome, to give of its be^ 
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to the community, the city and the country which it serves, 
in the spirit which has illumined its history for the past 
■three-quarters of a century. I now have great pleasure in 
declaring open this New Wing of St. Mary’s High School, 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH AT THE 
LUNCHEON GIVEN BY THE ORIENT CLUB, 
BOMBAY. 

ICHih Januajy, His Excellency the Viceroy made the following Speech 'at 
the Luncheon given by the Orient Club, Bombay, on the 10th 
January 1940 ; — 

I thank you most warmly, Mr. Chairman, for your 
kind words. I should like to say how very grateful I am 
to you and to the members of the Orient Club for their 
very kind invitation to me to be present here to-day. I 
am delighted to be able to see Bombay again, and I shall 
always remember the warm welcome whicli you, Gentle- 
men, and Bombay, were kind enough to give me when I 
came here a year ago. 

A great deal has happened since we last met. The 
first thing, and the thing that must be most prominent in 
the minds of every one of us, is the outbreak of war, with 
all its consequences for good and for evil of every kind. 
So far as India is concerned, there has indeed been a noble 
response. I have been inundatefi with offers of men, of 
money, of material assistance of every kind ; and the 
fullest advantage practicable in the circumstances in 
which this war is being fought has been taken of those 
very generous offers. It has been a great happiness to me 
to know how widely and how fully they have been 
appreciated at home land throughout the . Empire, and I 
am glad to thiiik that the magnitude of our war effort 
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shouM be so fully recognized. We ba-ve, I suspect, a long 
way to go yet. We may have to face many very difficult 
and awkw^ard situations. It may well be that the real test 
still lies ahead of ns. But we may be thankful that all the 
preparatory work done in our o^vn restricted field in India 
has proved to have been on the right foundations : and 
every day that passes makes the position of the Allies 
stronger, as it makes, I believe, that of the enemy weaker. 
Every day, too, makes clearer to the world the inevitability 
of the decision which we took at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, and the vital necessity of our attaining our objectives, 
and of onr protecting and securing the position of these 
high ideals for which we are fighting to-day. 

When I had the pleasure of mating you a year ago. 
Gentlemen, I spoke of the working of Provincial Auto- 
nomy, and the success which the scheme of provincial 
autonomy under the Act of 1935 had achieved in this 
great Presidency, I said, too, that Provincial Autonomy 
was only one part of the scheme. I emphasized the im- 
portance of bringing into effect without any delay the 
scheme of Federation which was the coping stone of the 
constitutional structure embodied in the Act. I said that 
it .was all the more important that we should secure 
Federation with as little delay as practicable because of 
the deterioration in the international situation, and I 
urged that we should press ou with it with all the energy 
in our power, since, whatever its shortcomings, the federal 
scheme was the scheme that held out the best hope of 
swift constitutional progress and of the unity of India. 

We meet to-day in very different circumstances. 
To my deep regret there has been in this province a tem- 
poraj-y interruption in the normal working of the scheme 
of, Provincial Autonomy, We have no longer in power. 
Minister,^ backed by a majority in the legislature ; and 
I-21PSV 
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the admini&tration is perforce being carried on under the 
emergeuey provisions of the Act of 1935. No one regrets, 
I am sure, more than you do yourselves that this should 
be the ease, or that at a time when the burdens and the 
responsibilities to be carried on behalf of the public are 
greater than they have ever been, Ministers should not 
be in power to assist in carrying those burdens. We can 
but trust that this interruption will be temporary, and 
that the re-estabhshment of the normal working of the 
constitution in the provincial sphere will before long be 
practicable. 

But in the provine'al field’ we have at any rate been 
able to bring into being, and to test by practical applicei- 
tion, those portion.^ of the Act of 1935 which devolve great 
powers and responsibilities on elected Ministers. We had 
not reached that point in the Centre when the war broke 
out, though our preparations were being pushed on with 
aU possible energy. At the beginning of the war, which 
we had every reason to believe would develop jon lines 
which would make it immediaxely necessary to concentrate 
every atom of our energy on the prosecution of' the war 
to the exchxsion of all other matters, the course of wisdom, 
much as all of us m'ght regret it, was clearly for the time 
being to suspend the preparations afoot for the establish- 
ment of the Federation of India. I deeply regret myself 
that that should have been necessary, since whatever 
criticisms on one ground or another have been levelled 
against the scheme of federation in the Act, could it but 
have been brought into operation, it would, as I remarked 
recently elsewhere, have provided us with the solution of 
almost all the problems that confront us to-day-— the 
presence of Ministers at the Centre ; the association of the 
Indian States — a point of such vital importance to British 
India— in a common Government ; the representation of 
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all mifiorities on tlie linos elaborated after a full considera- 
tion of the claims and proposals of the minorities them- 
jSelves ; and the unity of India. 

You know onl^’ too well how things have gone since 
September. I do not propose to dilate on that to-day«^ 
As you know, in response to requests for a clarification of 
the aims of His Majesty's Government and of the inteti- 
tions towards India, Hig Majesty’s Go\’ernmeiit has made 
it clear, both through statements issued by myself, and in 
Parliament, that their objective for India is full Dominion 
Status, Dominion Status, too^ of the Statute of West- 
minster variety : that, so far jis the intermediate period is- 
concerned (and it is their desire to make that intermediate 
period the shortest practicabl^f) , they are feady to' consider" 
the reopening of the scheme of th^ Act of 1^35 so soon as 
practicable after the war with th^ aid of Indian opinion :■ 
that they are prepared in the meantime, sttbject to* such 
local adjustments between the leaders of the great com- 
munities as may be necessary to ensure harmonious 
working, and as an immediate earnest of their intention,- 
to expand the Executive Council of the Governor General* 
by the inclusion of a small number of political leaders : 
and that they are ready and ahxious to g'ive all the help' 
they can to overcome the difficulties that confront us and 
that confront India to-day. But those assurances have* . 
not, to niy profound regret, dissipated the doubts and the 
Uncertainties which ha*^e led to the withdrawal from office* 
of the Congress Minitsters, and which have made it neces- 
sary In seven provinces to make use of the emergency 
provisions of the Act, 

The pronouncements made on behalf of His Majesty % 
Government since the beginning of the w^'ar make clear. 

I think, beyond any question whatever, their intentions 
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and tteir mxhiy to belp* Tke federal scheme of the Act 
was itself designed as a stage on the road to Dominion 
Status ; and under that seheme, devised, I would remind 
you, long before there was any question of a war, verj 
wide' and extensive powers were to be placed in the hands 
of a Central Government representing the. Indian States 
as well as British India, and constituted on a very broad 
basis indeed. There can be no question of the good faith 
and the sineerity of Hfe Majesty's GFovernment in the 
efforts they have made to deal with the constitutional 
future of India. I well know that there are many people 
W’ho press for swifter and more radical solutions of the 
problems before us. I do not qttCfstion the sincerity or the 
good intentions of those who feel that way. But all those 
of us who have to deal with problems of this magnitude 
know only too well how often we are attracted by ap- 
parently simple solutions ; how often those apparently 
simple soltEtions, when more closely investigated, reveal 
Unexpected diffieulties, and difSeulties, too, of unexpected 
importance, anxiotts as we may" ajl be to take what seems 
to be the shortest course* 

jf 

short ctrts, as many of tis know to ottr cost, are too 
Often prone in experience to lead to a considerable waste 
of time. Nowhere I fear is that trner than of the political 
problems of India, for there are ^ifficnlties, and real diffi- 
enltife, of whieh we are all kware, and which, -we all regret. 
Sut th^ will not be avoided or disposed of by ignoring 
tbeitr e:^tence. The wise conrse is to face np to th€>se 
difflcnlties and to try to ^d a solution of than that will 
result in the subsequent co-operation of all the parties and 
interests concerned. We are, after ail, dealing not with 
One political party only, but with many. Nor must be 
forget the essential' necessi'ty, in the interests oi -Indian 
tinity, of the inslusion of the Indian States in any constitu- 
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tional scheme* There are the insistent claims of the 
minorities. I need refer only to two of them — ^the great 
Muslim minority and the Scheduled Castes — ^there are the 
guarantees that have been given to the minorities in the 
past j the fact that their position must be safeguarded, 
and that those guarantees must be honoured. 1 know, 
Gentlemen, that you appreciate the difficulty of the posi- 
tion of the Viceroy and the difficulty of the position of 
His Majesty’s Government, faced as they are with strong 
and conflicting claims advanced by bodie^s and interests to 
whose views the utmost attention must be paid, and whose 
position must receive the fullest consideration. Justice 
must be done as between the various parties, and His 
Majesty’s Government are determined to see justice done. 
But I would ask my friends in the various parties to con- 
sider whether they cannot get together and reach some 
agreement between thenr^elves which would facilitate my 
task, and the task of His Majesty's Government, in dealing 
with this vital question of Indian constitutional progress s 
and I would venture again to emphasize the case for com- 
promise, the ease for avoiding too rigid an approach to 
problems such as those with which we are dealing to-day. 

As to the objective there is no dispute. I am ready 
. to consider any practical suggestion that has general sup- 
port, §.nd> I am ready, when the time comes, to give ev^ery 
help that I personally can. His Majesty’s Government 
are not blind — nor can we be blind here — ^to the practical 
difficulties involved in moving at one step from the existing 
constitutional position into that constitutional position 
which is represented by Dominion Status. But here again 
I can assure you that their concern and mine is to spare 
no effort to reduce to the minimum the interval between 
the existing state of things and the achievement of 
Dominion Status. 
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Tlie offer is there. The responsibility that falls on 
the great political parties and their leaders is a heavy one, 
and one of which they are, I know, fully conscious. They 
have helped me in the past. I ask to-day that they will 
help me again and help India, and I ask for their co- 
operation and their assistance in terminating at as early 
a date as possible a state of things which all who have faith 
in the virtue of constitutional, progress must deplore ; a 
state of things which every lover of India — everyone who 
is concerned to advance her interests — must feel to-day to 
be a bitter disappointment. 

Gentlemen, I thank you once again for the honour you 
have done me in niviting me to be your guest to-day, and 
for the opportunity you have given me of meeting you 
again. It has indeed been* a great pleasure to me, and 
not for the first time I shall carry away happy recollections 
of the hospitality and the kindness of the^ Orient Club, 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH AT THEi 
KOLABA DISTRICT POLICE PARADE, AT ALIBAG. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following Speech at 

the Kolaba District Police Parade, at Alibag, on Thursday, the 

11th January 1940 : — 

* 

Your Excellency, Officers and Men of the Kohha and 
Thana District Police . — congratulate you on the smart* 
ness of your drill and turn-out today. I am very glad to 
have had this opportunity of seeing on parade police from 
two districts of the Bombay Presidency. You have a 
great reputation to keep up and I know that you have 
deserved it and will continue to deserve it. On you aud 
on your fellow members of the Bombay Police depend 
primarily the peace of this great Presidency and the 
happiness and security of millions of its inhabitants. 
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Yon have proved readily adaptable to changing con- 
ditions, and the loyalty with which you have discharged 
your duties at all times is a great credit to you. You will, 
I know, continue to do your duty and give willing and 
wholehearted obedience to your officers. ■ When firmness is 
required, let it be tempered by restraint : continue to 
deserve public support and yoa will receive it in full 
measure. 1 shall watch with keen interest your activities 
in future, confident that in all circumstances you will 
maintain and endeavour to enhance the high reputation 
which belongs to the force in which you are privileged to 
serve. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH AT THE 

OPENING OP THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OP THE 

BOMBAY ARTS SOCIETY. - 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following Speech at 
the Opening of the Annual Exhibition of the Bombay Arts 
Society, on the 12th January 1940 : — 

Yoitr Excellency j Mr.’ President, Ladies and Oenile- 
men, — It is kind of you to invite Lady Linlithgow and 
myself here today that we might have the privilege of 
opening this Exhibition and distributing the prizes. 

I thank you most heartily for your cordial welcome 
and I can assure you that I am v-ery sensible of the special 
distinction of being the first Viceroy to have opened this 
Exhibition. I have several times seen fine reproductions 
of the exhibits sliown here in recent years, and this made 
me all the more anxious to come and see the Bombay Arts 
Society's Exhibition for myself. 

It is a well-established institution which last year 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee. What changes the world 
will have seen by the time this* Exhibition has reached its 
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Diamond Jubilee it -would be rash to prophesy, but if 
history is any guide there is reason to hope that Indian 
Art will by then be rising^to, will perhaps have reached, 
a new peak of excellence, greater than any previously 
attained in her long artistic tradition. 

Art, as Sir Cowasji has told us, requires patronage 
and encouragement, and therefore an atmosphere of 
nrosperity in which to flour^h. To this I would add that 
a period of great ai*t must also be a period of confidence, 
unity and ordered progress, when high hopes and great 
achievements quicken the imagination and lift up the 
spirit. 

Art never thrives, though its seeds may continue to 
live, during a period of intellectual complacency or of 
political chaos, such as those which followed the dis- 
integration of the Eoman' Empire and the end of the 
Moghul Period, Greek Art of the Periclean Age and the 
Art of the Italian Penaissanee rose out of a trough of 
conventionalism on the upsurging of a great wave of fresh 
ideas and new values, of bold and courageous experiment. 
India, in this first half of the twentieth century, stands, 
I believe, on the threshold of just such another period, 
and this is reflected not only in a revival of interest in art 
and artistic appreciation, but also in the new vigour and 
creative impulse which are apparent in Indian Aft today. 

Moreover, I am optimistic enough to believe tl^at out 
of the struggle in which we are engaged today a new world 
will be born ; a world of security, confidence, prosperity 
and co-operation ; a world in which the arts of peace can 
flourish. Let us hope so, at any rate, for, paradox though 
it may seem, that is what we are fighting for. 

And how I do not propose to stand any longer, 
between you and the* feast of the eyes which, I am sure, 
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awaits as all, ex-cspt to thank you once moro, Mr, President 
and to say that, while the Bombay Arts Society continues 
I have no fear for the promotion of the best interests of 
Indian Art, not only in this Presidency but throughout 
the country. I have very great pleasure in declaring this 
Eichibitioia open. 


mm EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY^S SPEECH AT THE 
BANQUET AT BARODA. 

Hi'S Eixeelkncy the Viceroy made the following Speech at nthJanawy 
the Banquet at Baroda on Wednesday, the 17th January 1940 : — 

Your Eighmssy Ladies and Oentlemeny — The post- 
ponement of my visit to Baroda last year caused me great 
disappointment which was followed by profound sadness 
when i' learnt last February of the demise of His late 
Highness, I realised fully how great must be the loss to 
Baroda State. Your Highness has rightly said that his 
life was dedicated to the service .of his people, who loved 
and revered him, and his death has left a void that can 
never be filled. 

I know that in your personal grief you must feel the 
loss irreparable, but with clear foresight His late Highness 
took pains to ensure that his successor should be weE 
versed in the intricacies of administration and fully 
equipped to build on the foundations of wise and 
^mjmthetic rule which he had so firmly laid. It must 
therefore have been a solace to him in his last days to 
IcQow that in Your Highness he had a successor able im- 
mediately to take up the reins of Government. I am fuUy 
confident that with his life as an inspiration, Your 
Highness will, in the course of time, fill in the hearts of 
your subjects, that void to which you have referred. 

From hearsay, I had been made aware of the warm 
wel'^ome and thoughtful hospitality which might be 
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expected at Baroda, but I can assure Your Highness that 
the reality has far exceeded my antic 'pations. I thank 
Your Highness for the kind references you have made to 
Lady Linlithgow and myself, and for the loyal sentiments 
to which you have given expression. Lady Linlithgow 
particularly asks me to thank you for w'hat you have said 
about the work which she has tried to do for the allevia- 
tion of suffering caused by the scourge of tuberculosis. 
The very generous contribution of over Bupees two lakhs, 
which His' late Highness made to the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Fund, was a source of great encouragement to her. 

In this anxious time of war it must give great comfort 
to His Majesty to receive such constant evidence of the 
devotion of the Princes of India, Yoiir Highness’ offer 
placing all the resources of your State at His Majesty's 
disposal was one of the first of its kind I had the pleasure 
of receiving and conveying to His Majesty the King 
Emperor, and I know that when the need arises Baroda 
will not be found wanting in any respect. 

I listened with much appreciation to Your Highness^ 
remarks on the question of Federation, and I am glad to 
think that Your Highness shares the view of that sage and 
experienced statesman His Highness the late Maharaja, 
as to the soundness of the line of constitutional advance 
represented by the federal section of the Act, and the im- 
portance and significance of the federal scheme in its 
relation to the unity of India — ^a consideration that has 
at all times been present to His Majesty’s Government. 
It was to me regrettable that the outbreak of war and the 
impossibiLty of judging on what lines the war was likely 
to proceed should have left us with no option hut to 
suspend our federal preparations ; but the fact that those 
preparations' have been suspended does not for a moment 
mean that His Majesty’s Government have in any way 
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modified their own view as to the necessity for securing 
Indian unity, — a unity which can only be complete if, in 
the constitutional arrangements of the future, the historic 
Indian States, with their great and special traditions^ 
take the place which we have always looked forward to^ 
seeing them occupy, 

I have noted with satisfaction the constitutional and 
fiscal reforms to which His late Highness gave efiiect in 
recent years and which are being acti\‘ely implemented by 
yourself. May every success attend Your Highness’' 
eiforts in this direction. 

I congratulate Your Highness on the conditions of 
prosperity and happiness v/hich obviously prevail in your 
State and I note that in ejecting reductions in your Civil 
List Your Highness has set a personal example of that 
prudent economy which enables resources to be conserved 
for the provision of improvements in the State which the 
masses of your people may enjoy. 

In addition to the improvements your Highness has 
mentioned, which are of great importance. I have been 
impressed by the broad-minded policy adopted in Baroda 
in the matters of education, public health, agi’iculture, 
women’s franchise, inf ant- welfare, cottage industries and 
other beneficial activities too numerous to mention now,, 
but of which I have seen evidence during my stay in tht*. 
State and in all of which Lady Linlithgow and myself 
have been deeply interested. 

Baroda State has over 2,500 Schools, 109 medical 
institutions, including a very advanced General hospital, 
a mental and leper asylum, a justly famous library with 
its ancillary system of rural circulating libraries and a 
fine museum and art gallery. These public services are, 
available gratis and have been provided concurrently with 
reduced taxation. The fact that in spite of such reduced 
taxation the gross revenue has actually increased clearly 
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demonisti'ates that prudent economic policy is increasing 
the wealtli of the State and its subjects. 

I was grieved to learn of the distress caused in som^ 
parts of the State by the partial failure of the monsoon, 
but I have heard of . the speedy measures of relief adopted 
and that this was rendered possible as a result of wise 
husbanding of the State's resources over many years by 
means of which a considerable Reserve Fund has been 
budt up from which expenditure on such emergencies can 
he met without disorganising the normal functions of 
Government. I have in the past,, impressed upon nay 
Political representatives the desirability of encouraging 
such prudence in the Indian States with which they are in 
relations and I trust that the example set by Baroda will 
be widely followed. 

I thank Your Highness once again for your cordial 
■welcome and for the hospitality extended to Her Excellency 
and myself, my family and the membei’s of my Staff — 
shall carry away most pleasant recollections of cur visit 
and in particular of the friendly feehngs^ of Your High- 
ness and Her Highness tb@' Maharajah 

Ladies and Gentlemen let me ask you to join me in 
drinking the health of His Highness the Maharajas 
Gaekwar and in wishing him a long and happy life. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE TTCEROY'S SPEECH AT THE 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. OF THE CHAMBER OF 
PRINCES. 

Slth Mar.-.h His Exceireney the ^J'lceroy made the follo'wing Speech at 
the opening of the Session of the Chamber of Princes on 
Monday, the 11th March 1940 : — 

Your Highnesses ^ — It is, as you know, a very great 
pleasure to me to see you here again today, and to presider 
ever your deliberations-.. 
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Since our last meeting we Lave to mourn the deatto 
of two Members of the Chamber, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares, and the Thakor Saheb of Dhrol ; 
and of three members of the Representative Electorate — 
the Thakur of Bija, the Maharaja of Kalahandi and the 
Raja of Miraj Senior. It will, I am certain, be the wish of 
all Your Highnesses that we shonld take the opportunity 
of this meeting to express our deep sympathy with tho 
relatives of the Rulers whose names I have mentioned, and 
that we should convey to their successors our sincere good 
wishes for the prosperity and the happiness of their States. 

The most significant and the most important event 
since we met a year ago, the event of overwhelming con- 
cern to all of us here today is the outbreak of the war.. 
Hiis I\Iajesty's Government, as Your Highnesses so well 
know, continued till the last moment to spare no efiort to 
resolve the difficulties that had arisen in the international 
sphere by peaceful means. If in the result their efforts 
were unsuccessful they can at least feel that they had left 
nothing undone, and that no share of the responsibility 
for plunging the world into a conflict, the disastrous 
effects of which mu|5t last for many years to come,' cart 
fairly rest upon them. 

The impact of the war has found the Princes of India, 
true to their traditions, staunchly loyal to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. They have placed, their forces, their 
personal services, and all their resources at the disposal 
of the Crown, and they have contributed in every way 
open to them to the Empire’s cause. Those offers have, 
I can assure Your Highness, been most deeply and 
genuinely appreciated, and, as you are "aware, in every 
case in which it has been possible to accept them, they 
have been accepted with deep and real gratitiide. Many 
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of the Eulers of the Indian States have expressed the 
utmost eagerness to be allowed to serve* personally in the 
theatre of war. I sympathise sincerely with them in their 
disappointment that it has not as yet been found possible 
to take advantage of these offers of personal service. Your 
Highnesses will be aware that so far the course of hostilities 
nas d'h'ered very materially from that of the last w^ar ; 
up to the present there has been no substantial call on the 
man power of India. If conditions alter in this respect, 
Your Highnesses may rest assured that your oifers*, so 
deeply valued, will be remembered. 

yince our last meeting many of Your Highnesses have 
had to face difficult problems consequent on the succession 
of poor monsoons which has visited so many parts of 
India ; and among those areas which have been particularly 
affected have been large tracts of Eajputana and 
Kathiawar. In the steps they have taken to meet this 
calamity, the Governments of all the important States 
concerned have made full and liberal use of their reserves, 
and they have devised wide-spread and well-organised 
plans for the relief of suffering. It is my earnest hope 
that this year the States aifected will receive a timely and 
sufficient rainfall, and that the sufferings of the people 
and the anxiety of the States Governments will be 
brought to an end. 

As Your Highnesses are aware, His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment felt on the outbreak of war that in the conditions 
then prevailing and on a review of the probable course of 
hostilities, they had no option but to hold in suspense, 
however reluctantly, the work in connection with the 
preparations for Federation, while retaining Federation 
as their objective. But the suspension of those prep'ara- 
tions does not mean that His Majesty's Government, to 
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repeat the words which I used a month or two ago at 
Baroda, have in any way modified their own view as to 
the necessity for securing Indian unity — a unity which 
can oiily be complete if, in the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the future, the historic Indian States, with their 
great and special traditions, take the place which we have 
always looked forward to seeing them occupy Your 
Highnesses are well aware of my views on the question 
of Federation, and of its many advantages from the point 
of view not only of the Indian States but of India as a 
whole, and in particular of the unity of India. I am con- 
fident that you will appreciate the importance of continu- 
ing to apply your minds to this vitally important problem 
and to the questions that arise in connection with it. 

When tve last met I spoke very frankly and very 
directly to Your Highnesses on the subject of setting the 
houses of the States in order. I do not wish to repeat all 
that I said then. My view of the profound importance 
of action on the lines which I then indicated remains un- 
changed. Indeed if anything I regard it, in the light of 
developments over the last twelve months, as of greater . 
importance now than I did when I addressed you in 
March 1939. I gratefully acknowledge that many Rulers 
have of late made earnest endeavqurs to improve their 
administrative standards, that various admirable reforms 
have been introduced, and that measures have in many 
eases been taken to ensure that all legitimate complaints 
on the part of State subjects receive due consideration* 
But I earnestly hope that Your Highnesses will not cease 
to give your continual and close attention to the per- 
fecting of your administrative machinery. The value of 
administrative reform remains as great and as present as 
ever, and it would be rash to assume that troubles, where 
they have for the time being subsided, will not recur. 
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That th-e Crown is anxioiis to .give such help as it is 
properly incumbent upon it to give is dearly shown by 
' the assistance rendered to various States in different parts 
of India, and by the establishment of the Crown Police 
Force, the object of which is, as you are aware, t© assist 
''he States G o"vernments should the situation pass bey'ond 
their control. But I am sure that it is fully present to 
Your Highnesses that the maintenance of order in the 
territories of Indian States is primarily the responsibility 
of the liulers concerned. 

I would like to draw particular attention to the views 
I expressed last year as to the desirability and the im- 
portance of the creation of joint services where small 
States in the same group are unable individually to 
maintain an adequate standard of administration. I can 
well understand and sympathise with the reluctance of 
mdividual Rulers to depart in such matters from the 
v^trict path of tradition. But the spirit .of the times 
makes it essential for them in their own interests to take 
a longer view. A beginning has been made in the organi- 
sation of joint services. It is in my judgment of vital 
importance that progress should be made in that direction, 
and it is my sincere hope that this movement will develop, 
and that I can look to you, gentlemen, who are members 
of this most important body, to do all in your power to 
encourage its growth. I have kept in the closest touch 
since we met last year with the action taken by States in 
various parts of India consequent on my address to the 
^.hamber. You may be certain that the interest which I 
nave taken in this matter and the care with which I follow 
all developments in connection with it, will not diminish 
in the time that lies ahead. 

Since the last meeting of the Chamber, the reforms 
in its constitution, so strongly advocated by the great 
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majority of its members, have been carried into effect. I 
earnestly trust that those reforms -will lead to greater 
harmony, to more effective work, and to closer co-opera- 
tion between all States, whether great or small, for the 
good of the Princely Order, and the prosperity and wel- 
fare of the subjects of the Eulers. Let me only add that 
I have under * my consideration the proposals which have 
been submitted to me by the Standing Committee for the 
enlargement of the Chamber. 

Your Highnesses have many items on the agenda, 
and I \vill not keep you further from your deliberations. 
I trust that the session which begins today will be in every 
Way successful, and that its results will be of value to 
Your Highnesses and to your States. 


HIS ESCELLEilCY ^HE VICEEOYS SPEECH AT THE 
STATE BANQUET AT KAPURTHALA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech 
at the State Banquet at Kapurthala, on Friday, the 15th March 
1940 

Your Highness^ Ladies and gentlemen ^ thank Your 
lligiiness most heartily for the kind Words with which 
you have proposed the health of Lady Linlithgow and 
myself. The warm welcome that you have given us here 
and the beauties of this unique place will always remain 
with us as very pleasant memories. Kapurthala Palace 
has a quality entirely its own. It is an island of French 
culture and taste, happily combined with le comfort 
anglais ; it is a fascinating storehouse of pictures and 
mementoes of Your Highness^ world-wide travels ; and, 
last but not least, it is a real home, the home of a happy 
and united family. Lady Linlithgow and I are indeed 
delighted to have had this opportunity of visiting you in 
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your State and tlins eoiitinning unbroken tbe chain of 
Viceregal visits to Kapnrthala. 

It is good of yon to refer in sneb. generous terms to 
my knowledge of India. I am grateful, too, to Your 
Highness for the references which you have been kind 
enough to make to my endeavours to contribute to the 
solution of the great constitutional problems of India. 
The anxiety of His Majesty’s G-overnment to see a solution 
of these problems consistent with the unity of India, con- 
sistent with the legitimate rghts and interests of all con- 
cerned, and worthy of this great country and of its 
historic past^ need no emphasis from me- If onr 
endeavours have not hitherto met with success', that has 
not been for want of trying or for want of goodwill ; 
and there is no one, as you know, who is more concerned 
than I am to see the difficulties that have prevented the 
achievement of our wishes surmounted. 

T have also to thank Your Highness on behalf of Her 
Excellency for the kind remarks you have made about 
her. She has the welfare of India’s millions very mueh 
at heart and is delighted with the generous support she 
has received from Y'Our Highness in her campaign against 
he terrible scourge of tuberculosis. 

I have been impressed during my visit with the pro- 
gress made by Your Highness’ administration in the 
nation-building.” departments and in particular with 
the success of your efforts to improve the breed of cattle 
and the standards of cultivation, animal husbandry, 
viHage hygiene and rural reconstruction generally. Your 
Highness is, I am sure, well aware that the prosperity* of 
your predominantly agricultural State depends to a great 
extent upon a loyal and contented peasantry. 
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I am glad to learn that the Tika liaja is taking: a 
prominent part in the administration on Your Highness^’ 
behalf. I feel sure that he is acquiring a first-hand- 
knowledge of State affairs wdxieh will one day stand hinx 
in good stead. 

The Empire is passing through a most critical phase 
of its long history, and the loyalty of the Princes o& 
India never more valuable or more appreciated. It 
is clear in this war, as in that of 191^18,. that Kapurthala 
is second to no State in its loyalty and devotion to the 
Crown and that Your Ilighness’ martial subjects, by 
rallying to the Empire’s call, are once more proving them- 
selves true to the glorious traditions of the past. Under 
the able guidance of your gallant son, Major Maharajr 
kumar Amarjit Singh, the State Forces ar® being brought 
up to the required standard of efficiency and are at any 
moment ready to answer any call that may be made upon 
them. In this connection I would like to congratulate 
Your Highness on your wi^e decision to accept the 1939 
State Forces. Scheme, the outstanding advantages of whicK 
you and your advisers evidently appreciate- I deeply 
appreciate the reference which Your Highness has just 
made to the tragic events of two- days ago. This dread- 
ful outrage has met with universal condemnation in 
India from every party and every class. In. Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer India and the Empire lose a great and dis- 
tinguished administrator whose interest in India remained 
unflagging to the end and who over the many years since’ 
he left this country was' well known as a ready adviser and 
a warm friend of young Indians of whatever class or 
community who while in London turned to him for help. 
The deep sympathy of all of us will go out to Lady 
O ’Dwyer and her family in the irreparable loss which they 
have suffered. I need not say how profoundly I share 
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the relief 'w'hieli Your Highness has expressed at the pro- 
vidential escape of Lord Zetland, Lord Lamingtun and of 
Sir Louis Dane, all of them old and tried friends of India. 
I am glad to be able to say that the latest news I have 
of all the three is reassuring.* Lord Zetland has suffi- 
ciently recovered to have returned to work, vhile Lord 
Lamington and Sir Louis Dane, according to the latest 
reports, are progressing favourably. 

Now, Ladies and G^tlemen, I aslc you to rise with 
me and drink to the health of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kapurthala and to wish him and his family all health 
and prosperity in the future. We trust that he may be 
spared for many years yet to continue to rule over a 
happy and contented people. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE YICEROYS SPEECH AT THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE ST. JOHN 
AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION AND INDIAN RED 
CROSS SOCIETY. 

His Excelleney the Yieeroy made the following speech at 
'the Annual General Meeting of the St. Jbhn Ambulance Associa- 
tion and Indian Red Cross Society on 2Cth March 1940 : — 

Your Excellency i Sir Ernest Bur don, General Jolly^ 
Ladies and Gentlemen , — ^It is always a great pleasure to 
me to preside over this Annual General Meeting of your 
two Societies, and to welcome this gathering of delegates 
from all parts of India, so many of whom have demons- 
trated their enthusiasm for the work which the Societies 
represent, by giving up their time and undertaking a long 
and troublesome journey to the OapitaL _ 
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India has not escaped the infection of the discords 
and rivalries which have disfigured the world^s history and 
retarded its j)rogress of late. Amidst all these, and in 
contrast to them, it is heartening to see two Societies,, 
both of which had their beginnings in the strong desire 
to relieve the toll of sufferin^g caused by war, going stead- 
fastly forward, hand in hand, without competition, con- 
fusion or discouragement, jointly dedicated to the service 
of humanity, which so sorely stands in need of it today. 

The work wdiieh your Societies have done in peace 
is admirable, but, inevitably, it is in time of war that the 
test and the strain is heaviest. It was therefore with 
pai-tlcular attention that I read the reports and listened 
to the interesting' summaries which have just ' been pre- 
sented to us by Sir Ernest Burden and by General Jolly 
of the work that has been accomplished during a year in 
which w’e have been living partly under the shadow of 
- imminent war and partly in a state of war itself. 

There is every cause for satisfaction wuth the W’ork 
that these reports reveal, and especially the report of the 
Central Joint War Committee. It was no small task to 
bring the Mobilisation Plan so smoothly into operation, 
and those responsible for it, both at Headquarters and on 
the Provincial Committees, fully deserve the compliments 
which have been paid to them in the speeches we have 
heard. I am happy to feel that the work so well prepai'ed 
and begun is continuing with the smooth efSciency we 
should expect under the able guidance of the Ked Cross 
Commissioner, 

The work of the Joint War Committee involves a 
close co-operation with Army Headquarters, and it was 
in that sphere that the willing help afid counsel of 
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General Tabuteau, whose loss we mourn today, made itself 
particularly felt, I will not -add to the tributes you have 
already heard paid to him, except to say that no one more 
richly deserved the honour recently conferred upon him 
of admission to the rank of Commander of the Order of 
St. John. 

It is a matter of regret to- all of us that this is the 
last Annual General Meeting which Sir Ernest Burdon 
will be attending. Three years ago, the first of these 
meetings over which I presided, was also the first at which 
Sir Ernest was present as Chairman of the St. John 
Ambulance Association and as a Knight of Grace. In 
those three years the St. John Ambulance Association 
and the Brigade, no less than the Indian Ked Cross 
Society, have advanced in India with great strides. It is 
no exaggeration to sajr- that Sir Ernest's share in the 
responsibility for this development is a very large one. 
The quality o'f his work and of his enthusiasm for the 
welfare of your two organisations, with which he has been 
intimately associated for the last nine years, is well known 
to all of you ; but no one, I think, can realise quite how 
hard Sir Ernest has worked, who has not been constantly 
and closely in touch with the activities not only of the 
Red Cross and St. John, but of the various other charities, 
funds and benevolent institutions, with which Sir Ernest 
has been associated for a much longer period of time. His 
help has been invaluable. His energy, his balanced 
judgment and his ripe experience have combined to make 
him the ideal Chairman and Chief Commissioner. 
shall miss him very much. 

Mr. Badenoch, whom I have nominated to succeed 
him as Chairman, needs no introduction either to you 
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or to the work and responsibilities whieh await him. As 
Honorary Treasurer of both organisations he has already 
to his credit mxich valuable work, and I am sure that he 
will prove an able successor to Sir Ernest Burdon. 

I feel sure, too, that you would w‘sh me to welcome 
today, on your behalf, General Jolly, to this his first 
General Meeting as Chairman of the Indian Ked Cross 
Society, having succeeded General Bradfield in that 
capacity last September. General Jolly’s ability and 
energy have already been tried and proved in several 
fields, and you need have, I think, little doubt that the 
direction of the activities of the Indian Red Cross Society 
is in safe hands. 

You have listened to the speeches of the Chairmen, 
and you will have opportunity to study the reports of 
both organisations. There is no need for me to comment 
in detail on the activities of the past year, but there are 
one or two points among them, which particularly struck 
me and whieh I should like to mention. Dealing, first, 
with the St. John Ambulance Association and Brigade, 
I was delighted to hear that 1939 had been a record i^ear 
of achievement, both in the field of instruction in First 
Aid and Home Hursing, and in increase of membership 
of the Brigade. 8,000 members does not sound a large 
number in this country of hundreds of millions, but it 
represents a leap forward in membership by 60 per cent, 
in one year. For this the War is no doubt responsible^ but 
war or no war, let us hope that this increase will have set 
the standard for the years to come, for India has and will 
always have need of as many trained workers as she can 
get, of the type that are found in the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade. It is a matter of great satisfaction that the 
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organisation of the Brigade on a territorial basis' coinciding 
with Provinces, under the control of heads of Civil 
i'ledieal Departments, has been completed. This arrange- 
ment, I am sure, will greatly assist to maintain the 
efficiency of the Brigade in India. 

We may hope that there vdll be no call in India to 
put into practice A. R. P. and Anti-gas training i^rovided 
by St. John Ambulance, but the importance of having 
ready a supply of volunteers skilled in such measures 
needs no emphasis from me. I have myself witnessed in 
Simla and been impressed by a demonstration of the 
results of this training. On that occasion so realistic was 
the air-raid arranged to try the mettle of the workers that 
it was necessary to warn the citizens of Simla befol-e- 
hand, by beat of drum, to be of good cheer since the raid 
was not the real thing. 

The Mobilisation Plan and the formation of the Joint 
War Committee made it inevitable and proper that the 
lied Cross and St. John Ambulance should share the 
burden of and the credit for much that has been accom- 
plished during the past year. In particular I would like 
to mention the W^omen’s Auxiliary Corps in Bombay, the 
numerous work parties that have been formed up and 
dovm the country, typical of which is the party that works 
so zealously here in Delhi under the guidance of Lady 
Cassels, and the organization of a Voluntary Aid Service 
of Nurses to supplement the Nurs'ng Branch of the Army 
Medical Services. These are all solid achievements of 
great value, within the scope of both organisations. 

Let me mention now some matters which pertain 
more particularly to the Indian Red Cross Society. I 
was most interested to hear of a Blood Transfusion Ser- 
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vice in Bengal. Tkis is an e'j:a.mple which I hope wiE 
spread. 

I hope, too, that the donation from the British 
National Institute for the Blind, which has been spent 
upon education work on the prevention of blindness, is 
a seed that will multiply a hundredfold. My appeal for 
funds for St. Bunstan’s Hostel, and Sir Clutha Mackenzie’s- 
receat tour of India (though St. Dunstan’s, of course,, 
works oniy for the war blinded) have, I think, roused 
interest in the grave problem of blindness in this country 
and have perhaps inspired the- hope -feat much might be 
done here by way of prevention, cure and after-care, in 
co-operation with the great institutions which already 
exist outside India for the purpose. 

The growth of the Indian Red Cross Society is clearly- 
a healthy one. Perhaps the clearest evidence that it is= 
destined for still greater service in the India of the future 
is the continued development and expansion of the 
Junior Red Gross. This, is in my opinion one of the* 
aspects of Red Cross activities which deserves the greatest 
attention — so that the principles for which the Red Cross 
stands should be planted firmly in as many as possible of 
the youth of the country. 

It is gratifying to note that the Society in India has 
been able to extend help to other parts of the world, which 
stood in need of it, and that two nurses in India have 
been awarded by the International Red Cross Committee 
the distinction of the Florence Nightingale Medal. Thi^ 
and the fact that the war has not yet curtailed the normal 
peace-time activities of the Red Cross in India, betokens 
goo-d organisation and reserves of strength. But' there 
is no doubt that those reserves still need most urgently 
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to be built up both m members aud in funds, against a 
severer testing time which may yet be in store. The 
response by the public to my appeal for funds for the 
Ked Cross and St. John Ambulance — ^which was greatly 
assisted by the willing eo-operation of the Press — has been 
generous, especially considering the claims of other "War 
Funds. But there can never be too much generosity in 
such a cause, and I feel sure that if and when the greater 
need arises it will be found that the springs of public 
support in India have barely yet beem tapped. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, once again I thank 3^011 for 
coming here today, and I wish you every success in the 
ai‘duous and responsible duti^ which you have to per- 
form. Your work is full of the greatest significance for 
the future of the world and of our civilisation. 80 years 
ago the sight of the dying and wounded lying uncarecl 
for on the bloody field of Selferino so impressed one man 
that he set in train the international conference which 
ended in the signing of the Geneva Convention, and the 
birth of the Bed Cross. 700 years before that in 
Jerusalem, in the midst of the Crusades, the Poor Brother- 
hood of the Hospital of St. John was established as an 
Order of Knighthood, of which it was said that amidst 
the noise and clashing of swords, and ■with a continual 
war upon their hands it was capable of joining the peace- 
able virtues of religion with the most distinguishing 
courage in the field 

War is an evil thing, but out of war have arisen such 
symbols as the Bed Cross of Geneva and the eight-pointed 
White Cross of St. John of Jei’usalem, the arms of which 
represent the virtues of prudence, temperance, Justice and 
fortitude. These are ancient symbols, and they have 
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^undoubtedly helped to lead the world along the paths of 
humanity and progress. The shadow of another symbol, 
not so humane, is now brooding over our civilisation. 
When it has passed, mankind will still need the services 
of those who work under the Red Cross and the Cross of 
St. John ; they will not be found wanting, and they will 
come to their work, I know, with strength renewed and 
with their chivalry untarnished. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S BROADCAST. 

The following message was broadcast by His Excellency 
th«e Viceroy on Sunday, the 26th May 1940 : — 

I would like to s^y a few words at thi^ difficult 
moment when the military position in France is grave. 

I cannot give you more news of that position than is 
already available to you in the public press and over the 
wireless. Nor can I attempt to forecast what the immediate 
military consequences may be. But I would like to say 
that I am proud, as I am sure that you are proud, that 
we have certain detachments from the Indian Army 
serving with the B.E.F. in this hour of supreme trial. 
We may be sure that in carrjdng out their duties they will 
nobly sustain the highest traditions of Indian armed 
forces, whose reputation for courage and devotion is second 
to none. 

I said a moment ago that I am not able to fortell the 
immediate military consequences that may flow from the 
present strategical position in Northern France. I can 
however, and with all the confidence and conviction of 
which I am capable, assure you of this, that no difficulty, 
or loss, or disappointment, at this initial phase of the active 
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campaign will turn us from pur purpose of waging war 
5?gainst the enemy until the objects for which we drew the 
sword are secured. Let me remind you of the Prime 
JMinister’s speech delivered to the House of Commons only 
last week : 

‘ ‘ We have before us an ordeal of the most grievous 
kind. We have before us many many long months of 

struggle and suffering .You ask what is our 

aim. I can give the answer in one word — ^it is victory — 
victory at all costs, victory in spite of all perils, victory 
ho'wever long and hard the road may be.’ 

Those were brave words- Let us, then, face the stark 
truth that we are now only at the cutset of a long 
arduous campaign, to be waged unceasingly by land, s'‘a 
and air, a campaign which may indeed last as long as the 
Great War of 1914 — 1918, which will strain and test all 
our resources, both moral and material ; but a campaign 
the outcome of which, so long as we. are true to ourselves, 
is going to be the triumph of right against the dark 
forces that threaten to overwhelm our civilization. 

You and I are far away from the scene of. those events 
that at present hold the attention of the world. Most of 
us desire to help — ^to do all that in our power lies to aid 
those who are bearing themselves so bravely in face of 
danger. India, whether British India or the Indian 
States, has already made a great and a most generous 
contribution, in men, in money, and in material to the 
conduct of the war, and to the attainment of ideals which 
have found the strongest public support from all classes 
in this country, — a contribution the magnitude and the 
impoi’tanee of which has been recognised on every side. 
She, I know, will continue, in circumstances such as those 
that now confront us, to lend all. the aid in her power to 
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the triumph of a just and righteous cause. In the field 
of Defence in particular, you will have seen that in face 
of these grave Iiappeiiings, immediate steps are being 
taken to secure the maximum expansion of our Defence 
Forces and Services (including the Indian Air Force) 
which may be practicable having regard to the limitations 
of our indigenous resources in material. Nor, I can 
assure you, shall any other effort be spared to re>spond 
to the anxiety so widely and so generally felt to con- 
tribute to the outcome of the war. 

Let me tell you how, in respects other than material, 
our contribution can best be made, and let me appeal to 
each one of you tonight to make such a contribution. 

First of all let us be steadfast in our faith that a 
cause such as ours cannot be beaten. None can subdue 
for long or throughout the world the spirit of man, for 
that spirit draws its ultimate impulse from God. There- 
fore let us take comfort and confidence, every one of us, 
from those profound beliefs which throughout the ages 
have been the unfailing support and inspiration of 
mankind. 

So fortified, let us resolve to strengthen and steady 
those with whom we come into contact. Let us warn them 
against believing or repeating to others idle rumour or 
panic tale, both probably emanating from enemy sources. 

Above all, let us count it in these testing times a 
sacred duty to the land we love to stuppress all differences 
that divide us. They may be real enough, those differences, 
and in the fulness of time we may have once more to dis- 
cuss policies designed to remove them. In that event, vre 
shall all of us, whatever our opinions, be free to use our 
influence in accord with our consciences. Meantime, let 
us frankly recognise that this is no time for internal 
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difference or dispute. Let us rather put away these 
things and give our minds and hearts to the service of 
the common weal. In unity let us find strength. Above 
all, let us guard and support public order and internal 
peace which in these times are indeed our most precious 
possessions. 

Lastly, let me say a word, as man to man, to each 
one of you. Fear is the most potent of all foes, for it 
destroys not only the mind but also the spirit. Therefore 
set fear aside. Put away, too, all vague and shadowy 
doubts — ^those haunting demons of the mind that are the 
advance-guards of fear. India is an ancient land, and 
she has witnessed many storms. Prom her steady gaze, 
if you will look into her eyes, you may take this comfort, 
and learn again this age old truth, that the' fiercest storm 
must in the end abate, and that darkest days give place 
in due season to clear skies and to light. 

I have been amongst you now for many moons, both 
in good times and in heavy. No difficulties or dis- 
appointments have diminished my faith in the future of 
this great country, and that faith is as firm today as at 
any time. What India most needs now is selfless ser- 
vice for the people as a whole, without regard to class or 
creed. I will not spare myself in that cause. That will 
be easy for me, for I shall be labouring to the best of my 
capacity for those who have long commanded my respect 
and who now hold my affection. I know I shall not call 
in vain upon you for the best and truest service of which 
each one is capable, 

Pemember that, until I speak to you again — ^the watch- 
words are : Unity ; Courage ; Faith ! 

Good night, and may God be with you each and all. 
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When I last spoke to you nearly a month ago I said 
until I speak to you again, the watchwords are Unity, 

Courage, Faith ' 

Tonight I speak to you again at a time of trial 
heavier still. The situation in the West is still obscure. 

We do not yet know the precise turn events are taking. 

But it is clear that our gallant Ally, France, has on her 
own territory had to meet a strain which has been greater 
than her resources enabled her to cope with. 

What are our intentions in this grave situation ? I 
can put them in a word. The withdrawal of our allies, 
if that withdraw’-al is confirmed, does not in the very 
least degree afiect the settled determination of His 
Majesty’s Government to continue the struggle to defeat 
the enemy and to achieve the ideals for which we have 
been fighting. Save by the defeat of the enemy there is 
no hope of the achievement of those ideals, and no hope of 
survival of modem civilization, for the protection of 
which we have been prepared to make so many sacrifices, 

I am confident that the people of India will wholeheartedly 
endorse the determination of His Majesty’s Government 
to prosecute this war until the safety of all those things 
for which we are fighting has been secured. The struggle 
will be a long and hard one. We must expect in its 
course to meet severe reverses, to undergo great sacrifices, 
to pass through many dark and difficult moments of doubt 
and apprehension. But the grave situation that confronts 
us is one that must be faced in the same spirit of resolute 
endeavour, of calm confidence, as has always been shown 
by us in grave emergency. So faced, it will be overcome, 
and \dctory will be won. We must bend every effort, all 
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of us, each in our own way, to bring about that victory, 
to achieve the ideals for which we are fighting. 

Wlmt of our preparedness in India, and what of the 
effect on India of these new developments ? 

No effort has been spared to bring our defence ar- 
rangements to the highest pitch. You have heard yester- 
day of the programme of defence expansion on which we 
are engaged — a progra mm e which I can assure you shall 
be urged on and developed to the utmost practicable 
limii, with all the personal help and interest that J can 
give it. We are actively pursuing possibilities of re- 
inforcing our equipment in this country by purchase 
from outside. You have heard that India is now sending 
a representative to' work with the Greenly Mission in the 
United States. We are discussing with His Majesty's 
Government all possible methods of expanding our output^ 
and of lending greater assistance still to the common 
effort. You may feel certain that nothing is being left 
undone to secure in the highest degree possible the safety 
of India against aggression] 

What message have I for all of you in these dark 
days ? My message is — courage and confidence. There 
is no reason for any undue alarm, still less for panic. All 
of us in India can best serve the country’s interests by 
going about our business in the ordinary way, mindful 
at all times of the great events that are happening, and 
of the contribution, direct or indirect, that we can make 
to them. There is no way in which harm can more easily, 
and more unc’onsciotisly, be done to India and to her 
interests than by yielding to the panic fears against which 
I uttered a warning when I spoke to you last month, 
those panic fears that, once admitted, so swiftly undermine 
the spirit, not only of the individual man and woman, 
but of the countryside. 
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1 know the anxiety of the ordinary citken to do all 
that he or she can to contribute in their own way to main* 
taining ijublie order within this country. The Governors 
and 1 have tried to respond to that desire by setting ux>- 
recently organizations wdth wdiieh you are familiar. Let 
me only say tonight that I had alw^ays thought of these^ 
organizations as being wholly non-political and wholly 
non-sectarian. I am quite certain that that is what they 
wfil in* practice prove to be, and that it is only on that basis 
that they can render the service for which they are 
designed. ^ I trust that any misunderstanding there may 
have been in that regard will be removed by this assurance, 
jMy appeal w^as, and is still, to the individual citizens of 
every community to come forward and to make their 
contribution towards the greater security of their mother-- 
land. 

I would urge you all unce more to consider the im- 
portance of unity. Let me again appeal for the temporary 
sinking of political differences in this time of trial, and for* 
united effort in which all parties can join for the common 
good. That political differences cidst we all know only 
too well ; that there are deep differences of outloc^, basecS 
on honest and sincere conviction. But at a time of trial 
such as the present I w^ould hope that we could, all of us, 
come together in a way w’^hich w^ould not take account of 
those political differences, and -which would admit of the 
disputes regarding them being put aside, by common con- 
sent, nntil happier times. My own anxiety to see that 
consummation is well known to you. I have always 
been, and I remain today, ready and anxious to lend any 
help I can myself towards it. 

Before I leave you, let me reaffirm the watchwords* 
which I gave you when we were last together — ^Unity, 
Courage, Faith. Those are the pillars on which our 
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Kouse must stand — ^tbose are the vital things in which we 
must repose our trust. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY AOTRESS’ED THE 
MADRAS PROVINCIAL WAR COMMITTEE, 

His Escelieney the Vieeroy addressed the Madras Pro- 
vincial War Committee on Tuesday^ the 30th July 1940 and 
made the following speech j — 

Gentlmven , — I am delighted that I siiould haive this 
opportunity of meeting you this evening, oi hearing how 
quickly you have got to work ; what you have accoiTipLshed 
so far, and what you intend for the future. This is the 
llrst occasion on which I have been privileged to meet a 
Provincial War Committee and I am grateful to you for 
the dear proofs you have given me of the patriotic and 
loyal co-operation, the energy, the keenness and detei'ini- 
nation with which the people of this Presidency and the 
citizens of this city have united to lend their services, to 
the common cause. 

I congratulate you on. the admirable 'maniior in whieh 
your Committee appears to have been organised. It is 
hroad-hasedy I am hajjrpy to observe, and representative j 
and this is exactly what I had hoped j for, as I said not 
many days ago, I am sure that it is only when such orga- 
nisations as yours are wholly non-political and non-sec- 
tarian that they can truly and efficiently render the service 
for whieit they are designed, it is‘ only to he expected 
that Madras, in this as in other fields of war eifort, would 
t)Q in the front rank : hut, Gentlemen, it is none the less 
8 great encouragement to me to know that such a fine 
example has been set by you ; and if in other parts of 
India similar Committees have organised themselves and 
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about tbeir duties with the enthusiasm that you hav-e 
shown, we are already a long way on the road to achieving 
that greater .security of the motherland, which is our goaL 

The Reports of your Sub-Committees contain a numr 
ber of important points which, in the short time available 
this evening^ you wdll not expect me to discuss in detail- 
Every one of the proposals whklii you have made is 
denee of that spirit which I find so heartening, that detev- 
anination on your part to contribute your utmost to the 
winning of the War. The precise manner in w^hieh some 
of your proposals are to be met is not altogether free from 
controversy, hut I can nevertheless assure you that they 
have all received and will receive the fullest and most 
symi)athetic consideration from my Government. I have 
arranged tliat Mr. Dow, the Vice-President of the S*upp]y 
Board, and Mr. Puckle, Director-General of Information, 
should pay a visit to Madras coinciding with my own, and 
I hope that you will take the opportunity which this afnords 
of personal discussion with them of problems of common 
interest in fhe field of supply and the mobilization of 
industries, and of publicity. 

I know how keenly you desire that this Presidency 
should have its full share in the present expansion of the 
Armed Forces of this country, a desire which does honour 
to the people *o£ South India. That expansion is g(jing 
forward as fast as the temporaiy limitation-s -of equipment 
a,nd training establishments will allow. Meanwhile it is 
a .source of great satisfaction to me, as I am sure it is to 
you, to observe that recruitment to the Army in Madras 
in the last nine months has been over ten times as great as 
the normal annual recruitment from the Presidency. Tw^o 
entirely new battalions — one Territorial and one Pioneer — 
have been raised, in addition to a new Mechanical Trans^ 
port unit ; and there will certainly be further large 
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demands on your man-power for Sappers and Miners^ for 
Pioneers, for Signallers, and for more Mechanical Trans- 
port units, — air of them branches of the lighting Services 
in which I can confidently say that the people of this 
Presidency are second to none. 

The doors of recruitment to the Indian Air Force on 
an all-India basis stand wide open and Madrassis are as 
<"]igible for all ranks of it as young men from other parts 
of India. The standards of selection are necessarily high, 
and I hope and trust that Madrassis will be well repre- 
sented among those who are chosen. 

Before I turn from this subject let me assure you 
again in the most emphatic manner that nothing will be 
left undone that can be done in connection with the expan- 
sion of the Indian armed forces or their equipment. It 
is as necessary to make provision for the munitions required 
in modern warfare as it is to raise the necessary forces. 
We axe maldng every effort possible to make India as 
self-sufficient as may be, and we shall continue to do so. 
It is not sufficient to raise great forces : we have to be 
able to train them, and to train them by skilled personnel 
which itself takes time to train. In the field of supply, 
you are, many of you, gentlemen, familiar in eonnection 
with your private businesses with the extreme difficulty 
in present conditions of securing skilled technical labour, 
machine tools and technical macfhinery. Those factors 
have to be borne in mind. Nor, finally, can we overlook 
altogether the question of cost. It has been already 
stated that the expansion on which we are already work- 
iiig is to cost twenty crores : it is a matter of multiplica- 
tion to gauge the cost to India of an expansion on the 
scale that many of us would like tp see, and that so many 
of us have asked for. I have mentioned these difftculties. 
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for it would not be fair not to touch on them. But lefc 
me assure you again that we are ready to grapple with 
them, and that they will not diminish our anxiety to see 
India in a position to play a part worthy of her history, 
and adequate to the dangers that confront her today. 

Your Finance Sub-Committees and your District Com- 
mittees are energetically engaged in raising funds for 
War Purposes. I am sure that their approach cannot 
fail to achieve very considerable results. I am the more 
confident of this when I consider that, in nine months, 
donations to my own War Purposes Fund, quite apart 
from those 'which have been made directly to the Indian 
lied Cross Society and St. John Ambulance Association, 
to St. Dunstan's, and to the various Funds which have 
been opened in the Provinces, have exceeded the sum of 
rupees one crore. As you know, I have not made any 
direct appeal for these contributions : I announced the 
opening of my Fund, and its existence has been adver- 
tised from time to time. But this remarkable result has 
been achieved by the entirely spontaneous gifts of loyal 
men and women from every class of His Majesty ’’s sub- 
jects in this country ; from the richest as well as the 
poorest in the land. How much more then, surely, can 
your Committee and your * District Committees achieve 
by a more direct and active approach to the generosity 
and the patriotism of the people of the Madras 
Presidency. 

I wish to thank also your Propaganda Sub-Com- 
mittee, which is preparing and issuing information in 
the form of pamphlets and posters. It is engaged iti 
work of which I cannot to'o strongly emphasise the 
importance : iteration and reiteration is the secret of success" 
in this field of your work ; the truth cannot be too often 
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repeated. I assure you tliat you can rely on the utmost 
co-operation in this work from my Director-General of 
Information, and you should not hesitate to use to the full 
the organisation which he controls. 

I cannot end my remarks to you without mentioning 
the importance of your Civic Guards. I have told you 
that I know full well how anxious the ordinary citizen is 
to do all that he or she can to contribute to the safely ani 
to the maintenance of public order in this country. The 
raising of a Civic Guard provides that opportunity. Our 
defences are sound and let us hope that we have no 
enemy within our gates. But our defences have to be pro- 
tected, and recent events in Europe have shown us that 
against the fifth column ’’ a nation that values its liberty 
can never be too well prepared. We have our aimy and 
we have our police, but the more assistance they can get 
the more efective will be the shield that they provide. 
I am sure that a trained and disciplined body of voluntary 
workers such as your Civic Guard should be, can give that 
assistance to a degree that is beyond measure valuable. 

It remains for me only to repeat how happy I am to 
have had this opportunity of meeting and speaking to 
you. I need not say that I shall watch the progress of 
your work with the keenest interest. May God speed your 
endeavours and may every success attend them. 

STATEMENT BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY. 

Statement by His Excellency the Viceroy, issued on Sth 
August 1940. 

India’s anxiety at this moment of critical import- 
ance in. the world struggle against tyranny and aggression 
to contribute to the full to the common cause and to the 
triumph of our common ideals is manifest. She has 
already made a mighty contr^utipiL She is anxious to 
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inake a greater contribrition still. His Majesty’s GoTem- 
meiit are deeply concerned that that unity of national pur- 
pose in India which would enable her to do so should be 
achieved at as early a moment as possible. They feel tha*® 
some’ further statement of their intentions may help to 
pi'omote that unity. In that hox>e they have authorised 
me to make the present statement. 

Last October His Majesty's Government again made it 
clear that Dominion Status was their objective for India* 
They added that they were ready xo authorise the esx)an- 
sion of the Governor-GeneraPs Council to include a 
certain number of representatives of political parties, and 
they proposed the establishment o£ a Consultative Com- 
2nittee In order to facilitate harmonious co-operation it 
was obvious that some measure of agreement in the Pro- 
vinces between the major parties was a desirable pre- 
requisite to their joint collaboration at the Centre. Such 
agreement was unfortunately not reached, and in the 
circumstances no progress was then possible. 

During the earlier part of this yeaS^ I continued my 
efforts to bring political parties together. In these last 
few weeks I again entered into conversations with promi- 
nent political personages in British India and the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the re^^ults of wdiich 
have been reported to His Majesty's GoV'ernment. His 
Majesty's Government hate seen also the resolutions 
passed by the Congress Working Committee, the Muslim 
League and the Hindu Mahasabha, 

It is clear that the earlier differences which had pre- 
vented the achievement of national unity remain unbridged. 
Deeply as His Majesty's Government regret this, they 
do not feel that they should any longer, because of these - 
differences, postpone the expansion of the Governor- 
General's Council, and the establishment of a body which 
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will more closely associate Indian public opinion with the 
conduct of the war by the Central Government. Tliey 
have authorised me accordingly to invite a certain number 
of representative Indians to join my Executive Councih 
They have authorised me further to establish a Wtir 
Advisory Council, which would meet at regular intervals, 
and which would contain representatives of the Indian 
States, and of other interests in the national life of India 
as a whole. 

The conversations which have taken place, and the 
resolutions of the bodies which I have just mentioned, make 
it clear ho\vever that there is still in certain quarters 
doubt as to the intentions of His Majesty's Government 
for the constitutional future of India, and that there is 
doubt, too, as to whether the position of minorities, 'whether 
political or religious, is sufiSciently safeguarded in relation 
to any constitutional change by the assurance already 
given. There are two main points that have emerged. 
On those tw^o points His Majesty’s Govermnent now desire 

me to make their position clear. 

# 

Tile first is as to the position of minorities in relation 
to any future constitutional scheme. It has already been 
made clear that my declaration of last October does not 
exclude examination of any part either of the Act of 1935 
or of the policy and plans on. which it is based. His 
Maj^ty’s Government’s concern that full weight should 
be given to the views of the minorities in, any revision has 
also been brought out. That remains the position of His 
Majesty’s Government. It goes without saying that they 
could not contemplate the transfer of their present res- 
ponsibilities for the peace and welfare of India to any 
ptem of Government whose authority is directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. 
Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such elements 
into submission to such a government. 
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Tile second point of general interest is the machinery 
for building within the British Commonweal !]i of Nations 
a new constitutional scheme when the time comes. There 
has been veiy strong insistence that the framing of that 
scheme should be primarily the responsibility of Indians 
themselves, and should, originate from Indian conceptions 
of the social, economic and political structure of Indian 
.life. His Majesty’s Government are in s^mipathy with 
that desire, and wish to see it given the fullest practical 
expression subject to the due fulfilment of the obligations 
which Great Britain’s long connection wdth India h£is 
imposed upon her and for which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot divest themselves of responsibility. It is 
clear that a moment When the Commonwealth is engaged 
in a struggle for existence is not one in which fundamental 
constitutional issues ean be decisively resolved. But His 
Majesty’s Government authorise me to declare that they 
will most readily assent to the setting up after the conclu- 
sion of the» war with the least possible delay of a bodj'' 
representative of the principal elements in India’s national 
life in older to devise the framework of the new consti- 
tution and they will lend every aid in their power to hasten 
decisions on all relevant matters to the utmost degree. 
Meanwhile they will welcome and promote in any way 
possible every sincere and practical step that may be taken 
by representative Indians themselves to reach a basis of 
friendly agreement, firstly, on the form wliieh the post- 
war ^representative body should take, and the methods by 
which it should arrive at its conclusions, and secondly 
upon the principles and outlines of the constitution itself. 
They trust however that for the period of the war (with 
the Central Government reconstituted and strengthened in 
the manner I have described and with tlie help of the War, 
Advisory Council) all partiei^* communities and' hiterestsr 
will eombine and co-operate, in making a notable Indian 
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eontribution U the victory of the world cause which is at 
stake. Sloreover they hope that in this process new bonds 
of union and understanding will emerge and thus pave 
the way towards the attainment by India of that free and 
equal paitnership in the British iCcxmmonwcalth which 
remains the proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial 
Crown and of the British Parliament, 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROT B SPEECH TO THE 
BOMBAY WAR COM3VIITTEES AT BOMBAY. 

fch August Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech to 

19^. the Bombay War Committees at Bombay on Tuesday, the IStb 
August 194i0 j — 

Your Excellency and Gentlemen , — am most grateful 
to you for giving me this opportunity of meeting you this 
evening and of hearing from you personally the creditable 
and most promising record of work done by your Com- 
mittees up to date. I have, since your Committees were 
formed, been kepi closely in touch with that work and 
have followed its progress with keen interest ; but it is far 
more easy for me to appreciate, throng persoual contact 
with the men on the job, the manner in which they are. 
setting about it. 

In the short time that your Committees have been 
organfeed you have already achieved a great deal, and I 
find it most encouraging to observe the spirit with which 
you have applied yourselves to your important taska I 
was particularly glad to hear from Tour Excellency of the 
M>st valuable work which is being done in the disMctS^ 

f am delighted to notice the representative character' 
of yOTp* Committees. The Wdrli on which you are engaged 
fe vital hss than t^e defence 

ai^. seewfy ol Miis li^ m Helt 
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estimate the task before us, but rather pledge ourselves to 
devote all our resources, spiritual as well as material, and 
all our euergies to the high purpose of victory. Here in 
India we may all of us take heart and courage from the 
certain knowledge that the whole of this great country-^ 
with a degree of unanimity which is immensely signi- 
ficant — is with us in our determination at all cost to 
preserve India from the malignant influence of Nazi 
i:)ower. You will have read in the Statement which I was 
authorised to make last Thursday, of the desire of His 
Majesty’s Government to promote in India that unity of 
national purpose which will enable India to make, in full 
measure, the great and worthy contribution to the common 
cause which it is in her power to make, and of the steps 
which I propose to take to that end. I am convinced that 
all who serve on War Committees, hero in Bombay City* 
in the districts and elsewhere throughout India, must lay 
aside ail political and sectarian prejudices if they are well 
and truly to perform the task for which the Committees are 
designed. They must work, as I am sure you are working, 
united by a single purpose^ — ^the defence of the Common'- 
wealth by the wining of this war. 

It has been a real disappointment to me that the very 
inclement weather of today made it necessary to cancel the 
inspection of the Civic Guards of your City to which I 
had so much looked forward. I have, however, heard good 
reports of them, and I must congratulate you on the raising 
of such a fine body of volunteers, every man of them keen 
and alert and determined to bear his share in the main- 
tenance of public order and security. I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the importance of the work which these 
loyal citizens are doing^in Bombay and in other districts 
of the Presidency — in training themselves to supplement 
Hie defences of the eounti’y. No matter* how strong those 
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defences may be, they will gain- immeasurably in strength 
when tliey have behind them a eivie body, stout-hearted, 
trained and disciplined, ready to take ite due place and to 
play its important part in the protection of the motherland 
from the threat which today hangs like a dark cloud over 
half the world. 

The reports of your various Committees, which I have 
just heard, contain a number of interesting points, all of 
which you will not expect me to discuss in detail this 
evening- They will, I need hardly say, be considered with 
aU the care and sympathy they deserve, and I can assure 
you that I, and the departments of my Government which 
are concerned, are most ready to receive the suggestions 
which you may make now and hereafter, and which require 
our co-operation, and that we will give the utmost assistance 
in our power towards the furtherance of your objects. 

There is one matter, however, which I shotdd like to 
mention a matter which is of very great concern to all 
of us— -I refer to the expansion of the Indian Armed l^orees 
and of India’s war effort in the production of munitions 
and equipment and in the field of supply. We would— 
most of us— like to see an army of a million men called 
into being to defend these shor^, as it were, at a word of 
command. Your impatience to see this accomplished is 
neural, and the desire of this Presidency to bear its fuH 
share in the expansion does you credit. Bombay Presi- 
dency has already supplied nearly 10,000 recruits since 
the outbreak of war, and I know that the supply of man- 
power is far from exhausted. I assure you that everything' 
po^ble IS being done and will continue to be done, not 

only to recruit and train the forces which the country 

seeds as qmekly ate temporary limitations of equipment will 
ow, but to make India ak self-sufiScient as possible to 
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arm, equip aud supply those forces. I have myself 
iactories m this country, where the lathes are turning and 
the machines working night and day, and thousands of 
men are engaged in turning out munitions and other 
material of war in ever-increasing quantities. It is an 
inspiring sight ; and it is only a beginning. One cannot 
produce modern armies, springing fully armed and 
equipped from the ground, by a simple order to the re- 
cruiting sergeants. Their equipment and their training 
takes time. Equipment is the limiting factor, and in this 
held we are still short of machinery and of skilled men to 
Use it. But w^e are in process of overcoming these diffi- 
culties. Once they are removed, expansion will be possible 
Id the full measure of our requirements. 

Let me turn now to the work of your various Com- 
mittees. I am exceedingly glad to learn that His Excel- 
lency the Governor's War Gifts Fund is making such good 
progress, and I trust that the energetic approach of the 
Committee which is in charge of this Fund (generously 
assisted as it is by the Press) will secure a contribution 
commensurate with the size and the importance of this 
Presidency. 

The main object to which you have decided to apply 
the money you raise — a fighter squadron for the Indian 
Air Force — is well-chosen to appeal to the public imagina- 
tion, and one which is clearly and directly related to the 
defence of these shores. As you know, arrangements are 
in train to make aircraft available for the expanded Indian 
Air Force, and let us hope it will not be long before one of 
the new Squadrons is proudly carrying the name of this 
Presidency. A fighter squadron, with reserves, costs nearly 
84 lakhs of rupees, and a single fighter plane costs nearly 
a lakh and a half. Let each town and group of villages 
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fisce wiiether it -caix produce the meaa^ to supply % fightej? 
piaue : let Oujarat vie with the C^roatic to see w^hich can 
first produce a flight or more of aircraft, and you will soon 
have^oue squadron, if not two or three. 

I trust that the figures of investment in Defence Loans 
wiil jsoon he ‘more encouragnig, and I shall certainly see 
that the suggestions which you have made for improving 
the position in this respect are at once carefully con- 
sidered. Investment to assist war effort should appeal 
not only to the rich man, hut to the man of more moderate 
means who cannot afford to give his money for the cause 
as freely as he can lend it. Spontaneous gifts from all 
classes of people, ranging from several lakhs of rupees to 
a few annas, have amounted, in the case of my own War 
JPuiposes Fund to a remarkable total of over one crore of 
rupees in less than 10 months ^ the donors were those whose 
ready patriotism needed no appeal to make their offering 
to the common cause. This city and the districts of the 
Presidency can claim many wealthy citizens, and I am 
encouraged to believe that, when they are reminded by 
your appeals that a loosening uf their purse-strings for 
gift or loan will hasten the ultimate victory, they (and 
not only the wealthy, but every man according to his 
means), will respond in a manner worthy of your tradi- 
tional liherality. 

Your War Publicity Committee has been very active. 
I think, if I may say so, that your idea of installing a 
loudspeaker system to convey to the public a continuous 
supply of stiaight news, is an admirable one, and I have 
arranged that it should be commended to the attention of 
Comnnt^s m other parts of India. Lies and alarmist 
•rumours will only prevail if people do mot hear the truth 
often eusou^. is me/ discouragement in Uie" ^uth 
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jmd it is important for India that it should be told, in 
Bombay, again and again for I need hardly remind you. 
Gentlemen, that what Bombay says, or what Bombay 
believes today, has echoed right round thfe sub-continent 
by tomorrow. 

And now, Gentlemen, I thank you once again for 
letting me hear your views and your record of achievement, 
and for letting me speak to you this evening- I sh^li 
continue to- watch your work and its resulbs with the 
greatest- interest. I wish you every success, and so must 
every" man and woman in this country, for you are part of 
that gr^at endeavour which is going to win this war for 
decency and civilisation. Good Luck to you all. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE YICEBOY’S SPEECH AT THE 
BISHOP COTTON SCHOOL. 

Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech ai. 
the Bishop Cotton School, Simla, on Saturday, the 7th September 
IMQ 

Tour Hsccellency, Your Grace, My Lord Bishop^ 
Mr. Sinker, Ladies and Gentlemm, — f. have listened, 
Mr, SiUker; with close attention to your recital of the posi- 
tron arid acMcvemerits of Bishop Cotton Seliool for the • 
last 12 months. I congratulate all concerned upon what 
has evidently proved to be a highly successful year. 

I am truly grateful for your donation towards my 
War Purposes Fund. Let me assure you, too, that I am ’ 
mindful of the sacrifices made by all of you, of your own 
free' wSl, mf that public spirited effort. 

Aa- this war proceeds^, one of its consequences has 
been to demonstra^ to all of us how small this world (4 
0^*0 is coming to be. Fifty or sixty boys in England find 
that ttie exciteiiaonts of- war and the spetftaele of Bpitfire 
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figliter planes chasing the enemy across tlie skies distract 
them from their studies, so they pop over to Bishox^ Cotton 
School, Simla, to enjoy a little peace and quiet. 1 am 
glad you are able to take them in and feel sure they will 
prove themselves worthy of your hospitality. 

The new^s that the Headmaster is able to give us of 
the Preparatory School is most satisfactory. I trust it 
may continue as it has begun. 

May I say that it was a real pleasure to my wife and 
myself to see the School choir at our house at New Delhi 
at the time of our daughter’s marriage. We are very 
grateful for their most valuable help jn the service. The 
occasion constitutes, we feel, an intimate and permanent 
link between Bishop Cotton School and ourselves. 

You have reminded me, Mr. Sinker, thafc this ivS tlie 
last time I shall have the pleasure of attending tlie 
Annual Speech Day of the School. Five years is not a 
long time in the history of a School, but it is a considerable 
span in our individual lives. It is, I suppose, just about 
the measure of the average boy’s stay at this School, so 
that those of you who are now about to leave Bishop 
Cotton and to experience the great change in your lives 
w’hieh your departure hence must bring, were at the 
beginning of your school careers when in 1936 I -first made 
your acquaintance. We came together and together we 
leave. We are in the same boat and have a fellow feeling 
for each other. May I, then, be allowed to wish you boys 
who are about to go from Bishop Cotton School the very 
best of good fortune. You will find that the sound educa- 
tion that has been given to you here will stand you in good 
stead whatever your profession is to be, and wherever you 
go. You will discover, too, before you have been long 
away from these familiar scenes, that the traditions of the 
School and the impress of your life here upon your out- 
look and character are going— if you will stand true to 
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the spirit of Bishop Cotton — to help you just as much as 
the knowledge you have acquired. You will of course 
make mistakes. That is the way we all come to learn. 
You can’t help errors, but you can do a great deal by the 
exercise of your own will-power to shape your way of life 
and your own attitude towards the world an'Q. your fellow 
creatures. From the very start of your careers you will 
have to decide one issue of supreme impoz*tance in which 
your resolve will colour and condition your •^whole lives,- 
It is a very simple and straightforward issue— -whether^ 
in whatever you attempt, you are going to do as little as- 
you need, or as much as you can. Don’t think that I am 
asking you to turn your back on a reasonable share of 
leisure, recreation or amusement. But make no mistake I 
If you want to go to the top of any profession, you must 
put in the extra bit of time and effort that wdll lift you 
above the ruck. Effort is the thing that counts most 
because it is effort that improves your capacity and which' 
is capable of bringing out from the caverns of the mind 
those latent powers of which the person possessing them 
is often quite unaware. It is only through the struggle ta 
do better that such powers emerge upon the surface and 
become part of the mental equipment, ready at call to du 
their service. 

Beware of natural facility in any particular direction, 
unless such facility is developed and buttressed by hard 
and continuous effort. Fond parents have been known to 
mistake a modest facility for budding genius, and so most 
grievously to aggravate the mischief. But indeed, in any 
activity a gulf yawns between facility and ordinary com- 
petence, which can only be bridged by hard and persistent 
effort. Nor does that most rare complex of qualities which 
constitutes genius disclose itself except through the un- 
remitting labour of its possessor. I think it worth while 
to mention this, lest any one of you who suspects himself 
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of possessing these superior powers of which I have been’ 
spealiing should be led into the error of supposing' that 
his gifts excuse him from the need* and duty of doing his^ 
u-tmost. 


If you w'ant to make the best of life and to enjoy it 
to the full, make up your minds to tackle it in the spirit 
in which a Bishop Cotton XI, tackle a gams of football or 
cricket. Do your best whether you have an audience or 
not. If you feel that some job you have done falls short 
of your best, tear it over and start afresh. Nothing is- 
good enough unless it be tlie besi you can do.. You are 
going into the world at a ddfiiciilt time. You will probably 
witness profound changes in many direct ‘ ohs.. Some* 
persons may try to persuade you that in a world of change^ 
none of the old — ^the established- — ^things are w^orth. bother- 
img about I beg you to receive adviee of that kind with 
a pinch of salt You will, of course/be men of your own 
time and generation, But I would nevertheless counsel 
you to be very sure of your ground before you reject or 
east away those things or standards which embody the 
accumulated experience of imny generations of men. 
Above all, be' of good heart I Neither cast down by failure 
nor too much elated by success. Please, in moments of 
difficulty or trial always remember that those who have 
known and loved you here through theses years w^Lich you 
will come to look back upon as amongst the liapx>iest in 
your Hires, will never believe that you could fall short of 
those ideals which are the heritage of every boy who-- 
passes through Bishop Cotton School. Y^e believe in you, 
We count upon you, and we \teiow that wherever* you go or 
whatever you do, you’ will not disappoint our hopes. 


It has, I can assure you, been a great pleasure to my 
tirife and myself {o» attend, year by year, this oceasioa of 
yout Speech day. In bidding yon farelvell, we would ask 
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a blessing upon the ■work ©f Bishop Colton School, and 
wish you all, Headmaster, Staff and hoys, the best o-f 
■good fortune in the time t© eoine. 


J.DDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY Aff 

THE BBESBHTATION OF THE NEW SCHOOL 

COLOUR TO THE LAWRENCE ROYAL MILITARY 

SCHOOL, SANAWAR. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the ioHowbg speech tfhen HthSeptens- 
presenting New School Colour to the Lawrence Royal Military 
School, Sanawar, on Saturday, the 14th September 1940 

Mr. Principal, Members of ihe Staff, Botys and GHs of 
He Lawrence Boyal Military Schoolj-i count it a groat 
honour to present to you today this newly consecrated 
colour. When colours were first presented to the School 
by Lord Dalhousie nearly 88 years ago, our grandfathers, 
at the beginning of the second half of the 19th century, 
xvere facing the future with a certain degree of eompla/- 
eeney and self-satisfaction, which the onset of war in the 
Crimea and of tr'ojibles in this countiy was soon to disturb. 

In 1*922, when those first colours were replaced by 
aew ones, the British Empire,, with its Allies, had recently 
emerged victorious from the greatest test to which it had 
till then been subjected : and now, for the third time you 
are receiving a new school colour in a year which will 
prove, I believe, to be one of the greatest landmarks in one 
history— in the history of civilisation itself. 

From this crisis, too, we siiail emerge victorious, I 
have no doubt : and, please God, we shall have shed all 
eomplaeeney and be purified in spirit and strengthened ia 
onr resolve to build a new and better world. 



Ofiiober 
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For this purpose the world will surely need young' 
men and women imbued in full measure with that strength 
of character which it was the object of yoixr S^^hools great 
founder to produce. It. will call for hard and unremitting 
work, great faith, steadfastness of purpose, discipline and 
loyalty ; loyalty not only to an earthly ruler, but to the 
principles for w'hieh we are now lighting, and to God. Of 
aueh loyalty this colour is the emblem and, in the spirit in 
which we have just prayed, may it ever inspire you and 
those who will come after you to prepare yoarselves for 
service in the cause of justice and righteousness. 


SPEECH BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY TO THE 
THAILAND GOODWILL MISSION AT VICEREGAL 
LODGE, SIMLA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech to 
the Thailand Goodwill Mission at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on 
the 3rd October 1940 : — 

It is my pleasure and privilege this evening on 
behalf of the King-Emperor to welcome you, Captain 
Luang Dhamrong Navasvasti and the other Members of 
the Thailand Goodwill Mission, to the summer capital 
of the Government of India. My Government would have 
liked to have been able to entertain you themselves at 
the winter capital of Delhi, where it would have been 
easier to show you things of greater interest than can be 
seen here in the Himalaya Mountains, but the exigencies 
of your programme made this impossible.. None the less 
I am profoundly gratified to learn that you intend to visit 
Delhi, where you will find, gathered in proximity to the 
building of India's new capital, the monuments of many 
centuries of Indian civilization and history, and where 
I know that thfe Head of the Delhi. Province will 
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endeavour to give you sueli insight as is possible into the 
workings of the administration of the Imperial capital. 

2. I hope too that you will find your visit to the 
North-West h^rontier of India and to Bombay interesting 
as well as pleasant. On the North-West Frontier you 
will be able to see something of India's problems on her 
land frontier, and in Bombay and Calcutta two of the 
great ports of Asia. You may be certain that you will 
receive from the people of the Provinces you visit the 
■warmest and most sincere of w^elcomes. I could only have 
"wished that time had permitted of your undertaking a 
tour still more extensive, for I can assure you of the 
depth of the interest w^hich your friendly visit has called 
forth throughout India, and of the anxiety of the people 
of this ancient land to do all honour in their po"wer to the 
representatives of your famous State, so closely joined 
with India by so many historic and cultural links. 

3. It is not often that we have the privilege of wel- 
coming a Cabinet Minister of another Government to 
India, and I can assure you that the peoples of India are 
proud of the opportunity of sho-wdng some of the sights 
and problems of their great country to the emissaries of a 
State with which the whole British Empire, as well as 
India, have always enjoyed such happy relations. The 
most recent j^roof of this lies in the Non-aggression Treaty 
between Great Britain and Thailand, from which we may 
draw renewed confidence that the well-established tradi- 
tions of friendship and goodwill between Thailand and 
the countries of the British Commonwealth of Nations will 
stand firm through these difficult times. The heritage of 
Thailand, which I know means the land of the free, is one 
of peace and neutrality, and ^ve in India cannot but 
regard the visit of Your Excellency's Mission as offering 
Us fresh assurance that that heritage will not be forgotten. 
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4- I eau only' hDjie ±lia% Vslien Your Excellency’s 
MLsbioii Leave India, you wdi carry with you clie inemory 
of a great and hospitable, people, whose history and 
aspirations, in common with those of Thailand, will always 
incline them to seeii and maintain that spirit of peace and 
goodwill towards friendly neighbours, which your Mission 
is so admirably designed to promote. 

His Excellency Captain Luang Navasvasti, replying 
to the toast, said : — May I thank Your Excellency on 
behalf of myself and on behalf of the other members of 
Thailand’s special Goodwill Mission for the honour, the 
best wishes and the kind welcome Your Excellency as 
well as the Government of India have extended to ps, in 
a most cordial and hospitable manner. Our Mission, .as 
Your Excellency may well be aware, is to render closer 
and more cordial still, the friendly relations between our 
two countries. It is the sincere wish of His Majesty’s 
Government of Thailand, after the conclusion and ratifica- 
tion of the Anglo-Thai Non-Aggression Pact, to promote 
and strengthen the traditional ties of friendship so 
happily existing between Thailand and the British Com- 
aiionwealth of Nations, and the Government of Thailand 
are happy therefore to take this opportunity of sending 
this special Goodwill Mission to India. 

‘‘ I assure Your Exeehbn:cy, although we arrived in 
India only a few days ago, yet already we are very much 
impressed by the cordiality, hospitability and kindness 
shown to US’ everywhere. Here in Simla, I have the 
privilege and great pleasure to have the charming com- 
pany of Your Excellencies, of the Hon’ble members of 
the Council and other high dignitaries of the Great 
Empire, and* through the personal contact and interchange 
of ideas, I am happy to say that noticeably and forcibly 
we are tendering for each other the kind feeling and 
thoughts as well as mutual understanding and Sympathy, 
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'vvhich w4l effect closbier co-operation mucii to the benefit^, 
prosperity and happiness of both our peoples. 

May I thank Your Excellencies as well as those 
concerned, for the great interest shown in our Mission and 
the trouble taken in giving me and other members of the 
Missioii every facility, comfort and happiness, whilst we 
are in this great country. I have nothing but to assure 
Your Excellency that in our visits to Delhi, the North- 
YJesfc Frontier of India, to Bombay and Calcutta, apart 
from being very pleasant, as they would certainly be 
with Your Excellency’s and the authorities kind arrange- 
ments, whose grace of hOsSpitality I have found proof 
everywhere to be beyond all doubt, I shall meet with pro- 
blems o-f widely varied interest such as cannot be found 
elsewhere. I shall retain a most pleasant memory to 
bring heme to my Government and to my people of my 
]*appy sojourn in this great and highly cultural country, 
whose people are friendly and hosphable in every w^ay. 

May I also reciprocate Your Excellency’s hope that 
whereas India and Thailand have always been in peaceful, 
friendly » and close relationships from time immemorial, 
through this our personal contact, both our countries and “ 
fheir people will always maintain the spirit of peace and 
goodwill so happily established.^' 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEHOY MADE THE FOLLOW- 
ING SPEECH AT THE LAYING OF THE FOUNDA- 
TION-STONE OP THE MAHARAJA HARISINGH 
HOSPITAL AT SRINAGAR (KASHMIR). 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at the October 
laying of the Foundation-stone of the Maharaja Harisingh 19^0. 
Hospital at Srinagar (Kashmir) on the 15th October 1940. 

You Highness, Dewan Bahadur Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar, Ladies^^ and Gentlemen , — The laying of the 
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foundation-stone of a great ]ios]'>ital is such a significant 
landmark of peaceful and humanitarian progress in a 
civilised country, that it gives me particular pleasure to 
have the opportunity of performing this ceremony, at a 
time when we are all engaged in a bitter struggle to defend 
humanity and civilisation against the forces of destruction. 
Especially satisfactory is it to know that the hospital of 
which I am about to lay the first stone will be the pinnacle 
of a well-planned and broadly based organisation of medical 
services throughout the wdde and difficult territory of this 
State. 

. I was most impressed by the figures which you, Sir, 
quoted, showing a great increase, during the last 15 years, 
in expenditure on medical facilities, and showing also the 
very practical results w’hich that expenditure has achieved, 
in that it has enabled over sixteen hundred thousand 
patients to be treated this year, nearly twice as many as 
in 1925. To my mind this reflects not only an improve- 
ment ill medical facilities, but, what is more important, 
an increase of confidence in the benefits of modern 
medicine, on the part of those shy and conservative people 
wdio dwell in the remoter villages of this State. This is 
no mean accomplishment, and all that I have heard of 
today, the rapid expansion of this medical organisation ; 
the sound policy on which it has been based ,* the interest- 
ing use which is being made of subsidised practitioners ; 
the legislation which I understand is being considered for 
the control and licensing of practitioners ; the steps taken 
to build up a State cadre of skilled medical men and 
specialists — ^in which, may I say in passing, I hope that the 
Delhi Medical College scheme v/ill prove eventually to he 
of assistance — and the big new hospital which is already 
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being built at Jammu ; all this has eonvineed me, if I may 
say so, of the energy and imagination with which His 
Highness the Maharaja has been directing this great and 
important development since his accession 15 years ago. 

On an occasion such as this I should like to pay a 
tribute to the excellent work in the zhedieal field which has 
been done in the past and is still being done in TTasTim^i. 
by the Mission Hospitals. They have indeed played an 
important and valuable part in the development of insti- * 
tutional treatment, and their share in the medical system 
which has been built up in the State is a worthy one. 

The Maharaja Haxisingh Hospital will, I- am sure, in 
its size, modernity and the benefits which it will bring to 
the people it serves, prove to be one of the great hospUals 
of India. I am glad that it will bear the name of an 
enlightened ruler and that it wifi stand for ever as a symbol 
of wise and far-sighted expenditure in difficult times, a 
reminder of the fact that, when the resources and financial 
effort of the State were being mobilized and freely given 
for the common cause in the prosecution of the war, the 
cause of humanity and of the relief of suffering were 
forgotten in Kashmir, 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE 
OPENINO OP THE EASTERN GROUP CONFERENCE 
AT DELHI. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 26th Oetotci 
the opening of the Eastern Group Conference at Delhi on 
Ikiday, the 25th October 1940 

Gentlemen, The need for a Conference such as this 

has long been apparent to those who have studied the 

organisation of the British Commonwealth of Nations for 
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a protracted War ; and from the ready response to the 
invitations which T was recently authorised by His 
Majesty’s Government in the. United Kingdom to send out;, 
1 3 udge that other Empire Governments in this part of 
the world are as eager as the Government of India to 
make the Conference a living part of our War effort, 
India may congratulate herself on her fortunate geogra- 
phical position ; for her the occasion is historic, and on 
behalf of my Government and the people of India T extend 
a very cordial welcome to the visiting Delegations. I 
also welcome the Ministry of Supply Mission whose 
opportune arrival in India will enable the Conference to 
benefit by the advice of Sir Alexander Roger and liiie 
colleagues. I am glad, too, to think that we shall have 
available to us the advice of the strong and representative 
body of non-official advisers from India who are present 
here ' today, 

T would not Tiave it thought here or elsewhere that 
the holding of the Conference implies any failure of the 
members of the ** Eastern Group of Empire countries to 
' help one another in the War effort. Indeed, we in India 
have been much impressed by the eagerness of other 
Empire Governments to help Us, and we hope that we for 
our part have done our best to meet such demands ^as they 
have made upon tis. What the Conference does imply is 
something very different — a determination not merely to 
help one another, but to pool our resources so that we 
may as a group of Governments and countries put forth 
the greatest material War effort that we can. 

The idea underlying the Conference is by no means 
new ; it arises from the Imperial Conference of 1937, 
Rut its urgency has been borne in upon us more parti- 
cularly during 'the past six months. Many of the countries 
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i^epreseuted here played a great part m the War of 
1914 — 18, contributing without stint men, money andL 
inateriaL In that War, hewever,. material resources^ 
though of great importance,, were considerably less im- 
portant than they are today, and it is probably time that 
the outlying Empire countries concentrated very largely 
upon man-power and the simpler farms of equipment,, 
relying upon the highly organized industries of the United 
Kingdom and her Allies to do the rest. When the present. 
War began we knew that conditions would be very 
different, but we could not foresee the fall of Norway, , 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium i and the destruction of 
France as a military power and ally ii® Europe. The^ 
British Empire now fights alone, and must not only find 
the men and material to defend the United Kingdom 
against invasion, but provide for the defence of her out- 
lying members, and for the equipment of the remnants? 
of the forces of her conquered Allies. This Conference,* 
therefore, while having a precedent in the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1937, nevertheless falls into a category almost, 
unique in the political experience of the British Common- 
wealth, It repi’csents the active collaboration of a part 
of the Commonwealth in the interests of the whole ; it 
implies that those parts of the Empire which lie east and 
south of Suez are about to investigate the assumption of* 
new responsibilities, which will lighten the burdens on the 
Mother Country at a time when she is preoccupied with' 
dfficult problems peculiar to the present phase of the 
War ; and if refl:eets those qualities of resiliency and 
adaptability which are a characteristic feature of our 
political institutions, for it means that those units of the* 
Commonwealth which are situated in the Eastern hemisphere 
are ready and willing to associate themselves with policies 
in which self-interest and self-assertion are relegated to 
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second place in face of the menace that is confronting the 
Commonwealth as a w’hole. The spread of the War in the 
direction of the Middle East cannot disrupt the political 
integrity of the Commonwealth^' because that integrity is 
rooted in freedom and justice which are component 
elements of that political philosophy which imbues all 
sections of the Commonwealth. A threat to any part of 
the Comonwealth is a threat to the whole and the im- 
mediate danger is being, faced at present in the Mother 
Country. In this situation our first plain -duty is to 
relieve the United Kingdom of such of her burdens as we 
can bear ourselves, and I suggest that we can best do this 
by preparing a joint scheme showing clearly how far, 
viewed not as individual Governments and countries, but 
as a groupy we are capable of meeting our own War needs 
and of supplying in increasing measure the war needs o*f 
the United Kingd.om, 

The task of the Conference is, in brief, the pre- 
paration of such a scheme, and my Government and 
I are under no illusions as to the complexity of your 
deliberations.- All or almost all the countries represented 
here are producers of raw materials ; some are fortunate 
in possessing more or less highly organized industries ; and 
some are able to manufacture munitions of War on a fairly 
large scale. It will be for the Delegations to declare the 
strengths and weaknesses of their respective countries, and 
for the Conference as a whole to say how far the deficiencies 
of one country can be made good by the actual or potential 
surplus of another. It is possible that in respect of certain 
items of supply no planning may be needed ; but there 
■will, I believe, be room fo'r planning and rationalization 
over a very wide field. The Conference clearly cannot stop 
short at recommending a comparatively easy exchange of 
materials and manufactured articles j it will have to 
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consider tile position of the participating countries as a 
group and the best methods of making the group self- 
supporting'. You may find when you come to consider the 
establishment of new manufactures, that it is convenient 
that one or moi'e countries within the group should con- 
centrate upon particular items, and that some general 
allocation 6f industrial responsibility will be inevitable. 
Again, you may find that all the countries in the group are 
short of certain essentials, and the means of securing these 
wdll have to be planned. 

The procedure by which the Conference will approach 
and solve these important problems is, of course, for the 
Conference to decide. Many of the problems to be dis- 
cussed are, in their detailed aspects, a matter for experts, 
and I should' like to make it clear that my Government 
intends to make available to individual Delegations and to 
the Conference as a whole all the expert assistance at its 
command whether of an official cr non-official character. 
India is frequently described as a bureaucratic country, 
but we rely greatly both in peace and in war on the co- 
operation of organised industry, and I acknowledge now 
with gratitude the readiness and generosity with which 
Indian industry has responded to our war-time needs. 
The sei'vices of experts engaged in industry have been at 
our disposal from the first, and I am glad to think that so 
many of the gentlemen who have devoted so much time and 
thought to production problems since the War began have 
come to New Delhi to advise the Conference and its various 
Committees. Our own official experts are also available, 
particularly on the more specialized side of Munitions Pro- 
duction ; and I am sure that I am speaking for Sir 
Alexander Boger when I say that his very capable team 
will give all the help' they can. 
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It would be idle to expect that the scheme to be drawu 
up by this Conference will be so comi:)lete and detailed that 
it will leave nothing to be settled by the participating 
countries.. It will, we all hope, be a clear enunciation of 
policy and principles, but there will inevitably be a great 
mass of detail to be settled after the Conference disperses. 
One of the objects of the Conference is therefore to consider 
the establishment of a Standing Committee to see that the 
Conference policy is acted upon with promptitude and 
energy* Whether this Committee can be of real use, as 
my Government believes, what countries should be re- 
presented upon it, and when it should be established, are 
matters for the Conference to consider. 

What I have said so far relates' entirely to War Supply^ 
and the Conference will doubtless deal with War Supply 
and nothing else. We know, however, that some visiting 
Delegations desire to make use of the facilities available 
here for the discussion of wider economic issues, and my 
Commerce Department will be most ready to undertake 
such discussions with them. 

Before I leave you to your deliberations, let me add 
that if the members of any Delegation desire while they 
are here to see something of this great country, with its 
great resources of raw materials and its growing industries, 
my Government will be only too* glad to provide the neces- 
sary facilities. This is not an occasion for salesmanship or 
advertisement, and there is serious work ahead of us alL 
But some of those pr^ent may, as the deliberations of the 
Conference proceed, find it necessary to acquire at first 
hand some knowledge of India’s capabilities ; and others 
who can spare the time may wish to carry away with them 
impressions not limited to the restricted circle of New 
Delhi. 
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I ha\»e said that there is serious work ahead of us alh 
The brunt of the War has so far fallen upon the United 
Kingdom, and our hearts go out in sympathy and admira- 
tion for the steadfast courage of its people, and of those 
who have been called upon to defend its shores. If this 
Conference enables tis to do more than we have yet done to 
Ijroteet the life of the Commonwealth if within the next 
few months we are able to feel that our united efforts are 
enabling us to exert our undoubted strength to' the full 
then we shall not have laboured in vain. I am satisfied that 
we have it in our powder, working together, to make towards 
the common cause a contribution which is destined to be 
of the greatest value, and which* may indeed prove to be 
decisive. But if results of tne higest value are to flow from 
our joint endeavours, it is evident that our contribution 
must be timely as well sufficient, for, in War, speed is near 
to victory. 

As I have already indicated it is a new conception of 
our Comonwealth ideals which will he reflected in your 
deliberations here. There is something significant, even 
dramatic, i^i the> thought- of Great Britain bravely bearing 
the brunt of the enemy^s attacks while her kinsmen and 
associated peoples in the East are marshalling their forces 
for that ultimate victory which will bring an end to ag- 
gression and to that depravity of the soul which accompanies 
totalitarianism. Those Empires of the past which have 
fallen have generally fallen from some inherent defect 
from within. That is not likely to be the fate of the comity 
of peoples represented by the British Commonwealth. The 
British elements within that comity have .a common 
heritage to defend, and the sister peoples associated with 
it also derive their aspirations from the traditions we seek 
to uphold. Together, " we represent varying degrees of 
^ that political philosophy whieli permeates the whole, but 
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the common denominator of all is faitli in freedom and a 
belief in those things of the spirit which mal^e peoples trnjy 
great. Thus what we seek to do here is not something that 
will redound only to our credit as individual units of a 
world-wide Empire ; rather should it reflect the Arm ex- 
pression of our living faith in the splendid heritage which 
w'e enjoy as members of an association of liberty-loving 
peoples. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEllOTS SPEECH AT THE 

OPENING- OP THE ELEVENTH MEETING OP THE 

CENTRAL BOARD OP IRRIGATION. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the opening of the Eleventh Meeting of the Central Board of 
Irrigation on 4th November 1940 : — 

Gentlemen , — am most grateful to you for having 
invited me once more to open your Annual Meeting. My 
interest in agriculture, and in the welfare of the Indian 
cultivator in particular, is keen and abiding, and it 
therefore gives me a very special sense of pleasure to have 
this opportunity of meeting and speaking to those on 
who*m, in this country, the fruitfulness of the land so 
largely depends. 

When I last had the privilege of addressing you four 
years ago, your Board was six years old. This month 
sees its tenth birthday, and the thriving youngster seems, 
if I may say so, to have maintained its early promise of 
healthy development and useful activity. 

On your Board are represented engineers from all 
parts of India, in whose able hands rests the administra- 
tion of one of the greatest systems of irrigation m the 
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worl(i. Ill tie building and inaintenance of that system' 
you and the engineers who have g^o'ne hefoTe you must he‘ 
numbered among the foremost bejaefaetdrs o'f fhe Indian 
cultivator. The return on the vast capital investment of 
Ks. 154 erores, wiiieh has so far been spent on irrigation 
Works in India, is not to be measured in terms of revenue,' 
but in th-e more precious currency of human life and pros- 
J>erity ^ and, thanks to the irrigation works -which you 
have made, not only has the threat of famine been removed 
from wfide iireas of the country, hut, year after year, the' 
irrigated fields bc^r crops of ivhich the value in a single 
year is not far short of the whole capital cost of the great 
barrages, eaiiatls and distributaries which harness the 
Waters and guide them Where and when they are required.- 

Since I Idst addressed you, r great deal of water has 
flowed under the bridges ;dnd do-wn your canals. With 
the coming of provincial attonomy the responsibility for-’ 
the maiiit allied of the great Indian irrigation systems 
Ms now developed upon Provincial Govefnments. Al- 
though she is divided into many Provniees and States, it 
never bo forgotten that India is i^entially one' 
country, ^he experience gained in One part of India- 
Jmay prove of the greatest value in another, and I can 
imagine no field of engineering sc'ence in which it is more’ 
desirable that experience and knovdedge should be pooled 
than in the study and practice of irrigation. It is there- 
fore most important that there should be machinery to’' 
make the best use of this pooled experience and to serve as 
a clearing house of information and advice’. 

There are numerous problems which are constantly' 
assuming practical importance, not only for you as 
engineers hut for those responsible for the administratioil 
of vast agricultural tracts. To mention only a few of 
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them, tfierre is the qnestion of reclaiming deteriorated land 
within the bounds, of important water-yielding catchment 
areas ; the control and equitable distribution of all the 
flow available ; the economical use of flow and the storage 
of surplus flow. These are some of the problems which 
call for solution, and it is in this sphere that the Central 
Board of Irrigation serves so important a purpose at the,, 
present time. 

I was impressed when I read your agenda by the 
amount of valuable work which has been achieved by the 
various Irrigation Eesearch Institutes and Divisions, and 
particularly by those at Poona, Lahore, in Sind and in the 
United Provinces. Your research ofllcers meet twice a 
year, and I understand that their deliberations are most 
carefully recorded and disseminated, not only in India 
but also throughout the British Empire. In happier times 
they are stiM more widely circulated throughout the 
world. One of the great tragedies of war is the inter- 
ruption which it entails in the spread of beneficial know- 
ledge which, in times of peace, is stimulated by the inter- 
national contacts of scientists and research workers of 
all countries, and the sharing of experience valuable to 
mankind which is encouraged by all civilised Government'^. 
In this direction I am happy to know that the part which 
India has played is an important one and that testimony 
is frequently received from distant parts of the world to 
the value of the work of your research organisations. 

^ Among these I must refer particularly to the Central 
irrigation and Hydro-Dynamie Research Station near 
Poona^ which has done first-class work, and which I was 
greatly disappointed not to he able, for reasons outside 
my control, to visit when I was recently at Poona, though 
I was able to study its records and see photographs and 
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plans of its models- I have also in mind the Irrigation 
Research Lamoratory at Lahore working in conjunction 
with the river training and model station at Malikpur, 
which I had the satisfaction oi! visiting earlier in my 
Vieeroyalty- 

I am delighted to see from your Secretary’s Annual 
Beport that the Bureau of Information for- Irrigation, 
attached to the Board and formed as a result of the rc»* 
ccommendations of the Boyal Commission on Agriculture* 
over which I had the honour lo preside, is proving to be 
of value- 'The Bureau’s large and carefully selected 
library is a source of extensive and reliable information., 
of which I am glad to think that good use can be and is 
made by irrigation engineers in India. 

I am particularly glad to? observe that you have on 
your agenda a revised constitution designed to admit 
Indian States to membershix^ of the Central Board of 
Irrigation. In some of the States, there are. fine irriga- 
tion systems and the participation of some of the Chief 
Engineers of the States in yoUr deliberations will, I feel 
sure, be a source of added strength to the Board. 

Before I end I must touch upon another matter closely 
connected in modern times with irrigation. I refer to the 
development of hydro-electric systems. YoUr predecessors 
erected worlds by which the waters of the great rivers of 
India, instead of running waste to the sea, were collected 
and distributed to increase the fertility of the soil. Their 
great work you are now continuing ; hut a feature of the 
present age is the harnessing of these great waters to 
perform at the same time another task. Modern engineer- 
ing has found in the great rivers of India not only a 
source of life-giving water but also of electrical power. 
This power is not only employed in industry but also 
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assists the irrigg.tiofi eagineer by driving the pnmps of 
his tube-wells. So closely related are the two uses of the 
same ^element, as a source of irrigation and as a source of 
poorer, that the time may not be far distant when some 
•organisation may become necessary to secure the closest 
possible co-ordination between the two. 

And now, Gentlemen, I will leave you to your deli- 
berations, for the success of which you have my wannest 
good wishes,. You, who are iiTigation engineer^, are 
privileged, to an extent which few of us are, ,to see 
materialise in your time and before your own eyes the 
fruit of your labours. You have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the work on which you are engaged is of in- 
calculable benefit to millions of souls. It is a great ser-- 
vice to the land in which you work and live, and a service 
■of which India is justly proud. 


JIIS EXCEIXENCY THE VICBEOY MADE THE FQI^LQW- 
ING SPEECH TO THE COMBJHED INDIAN LEGIST 
■LATUEE. 

BSs Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech to 
the Combined Indian Legi^atnre on 20th November 1940. 

Gentlemen^— 1 very glad te meet you all again 

today. 

The fourteen months that have- elapsed since I last 
addressed you has been a period of great events, events of 
profound significance both in their immeeliate effect and 
in their ultimate reaction on the fortunes of civilization 
and the history of the world. T warned you in September 
1939 that we should be ill-advised if we thought that victory 
was easily achieved or that the course of the conflict would 
be free from reverses to our arms. I expressed at the same 
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time complete and entire confidence in tlie outcome of the 
war. I emphasized how vitally important it was to India, 
the Empire, and to the world’s civilization that that out» 
come should be satisfactory, and J added that I felt certain 
beyond any question that the' response which India would 
make in a conflict for ideals so dear to her would be one 
of the utmost value and importance, and one worthy of 
ber traditions aud her anciem .name. 


When I spoke to you we could none of ns have fore* 
seen that fourteen months later the Empire would be 
bearing single-handed a burden so heavy as it bears today j 
that of its allies at the beginning of the war Poland and 
France would have been overrun and conquered ; that 
unprovoked Nazd aggression would have added to its 
victims Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium ; and 
that Italy would have made an equally unprovoked attack 
on the gallant people of Greece, whose superb resistance 
commands our admiration today. But we should have 
been well content foui^teen months ago had we, with' any 
foreknowledge of the events which have * happened, of the 
vastly increased burden placed upon the Empire, ' of the 
intensification of the most ruthless and unprincipled 
forms of attack on human life and human property by 
air and sea, of the singular disregard with which our 
enemies have continued to treat international obligations 
and treaties so long as they could derive a^ temporary 
advantage in doing so, had we, I say, been enabled to fore- 
see, too, the valour and the success of the resistance offered. 
The work of the armed forces of the Grown by sea, .by 
land, in the air, in every theatre of war ; whether they 
are drawn from India, from the Dominions and Colonies, 
or from the Home country, is such as to fill us with pride, 
with thankfulness, and with confidence for the future. 
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While the war lasts, its implications, its consequences, 
are such that it can never for a moment be out of our 
minds, that in everything that we do it must always be 
present to us. But I do not propose today, nor would this 
be the place, to enlarge in this speech on the detail of 
India’s war effort, on the spfendid work which Indian 
troops have done and are doing in the fighting line, or on 
the magnificent achievements of India, whether British 
India or the Indian States, in the provision of men, of 
money, of materials. No praise could be too warm for 
that achievement. It is one that has struck the imagina- 
tion of the world, one for which the whole Empire is I 
know deeply grateful. And, substantial as that achieve- 
ment already is, no pains are being spared to enable India 
to give still further effect, in all the ways I have mentioned^ 
and with as little delay as may be, to the universal desire 
in this country to help the Allies and to see the triumph 
of the ideals for which they are fighting. The confident 
hope that I expressed a year ago that India would live 
up to her highest traditions have been fulfilled in the 
highest degree. You may be confident, G-entlemen, that 
in this vital matter I and my Government are fully alive 
to the importance not only of responding to Ind/ia’s desire 
to help, but of making her in the matter of defence as self- 
sufficient as possible j and to the necessity of bringing her 
defensive equipment to the highest practicably pitch of 
adequacy and efficiency. 

I said, Gentlemen, that the war must be continually 
in our thoughts and must be related to everything we do. 
Of the matters on which I shall touch in the remainder of 
my speech, the great hulk arise out of, or have some con- 
nection with, war activities or the war situation. There 
are one or two which I shall also mention, which are not so 
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direetly connected. But in their ease the interest taken in 
them by the general public is sufficiently great to justify 
me in making a reference which I should not otherwise 
have made. 

It was with much regret that I learned of the refusal 
of the Legislative Assembly to take into consideration the 
Finance Bill designed to facilitate the financmg-of India’s 
war effort. It will, I think, be very generally appreciated 
that it wotild be impossible for me to acquiesce in the deci- 
sion of the Assembly, and I have made a recommendation 
which will be placed before the Assembly this afternoon. 

The work of the Department of Supply, which as you 
will remember was established shortly before the outbreak 
of the war, has been of great value in connection with 
India’s war effort ; and I should like to pay a tribute to 
the importance of this work, and to the work of the 
Ordnance factories (which were not until recently brought 
under the Department) . I should like to associate with that 
tribute the business community in this country, whether 
Indian or British. At a time of considerable strain the De- 
partment has had the most valuable assistance from business 
firms, and I am glad to think that that friendly collabora- 
tion and patriotic assistance, so readily given, has led to 
some remarkable results. In the field of munitions, the 
Ordnance factories since the beginning of the war have 
been able to export to His Majesty’s Government about 
one hundred million rounds of small arms anflnunition and 
nearly four hundred thousand rounds of gun ammunition. 
On the stores side, Indian industry has made contributions 
on the largest scale to the war effort in the shape of 
engineering stores, jute goods, and many other manufac- 
tured products. I and my Government have been at pains 
to endeavour to secure that such changes should 
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be made in the organisation of the Department as practical 
working showed likely to produce still better results. 
You may be confident that the lessons of experience will 
not be lost upon us, and that such further modification of 
the supply organisation as experience may dictate will her 
made without hesitation or delay. As I speak today, 
indeed, further changes in the Supply Department are in 
view, designed further to speed up work, and to ensure* 
that the organisation as a whole is as compact, and as eco- 
nomically run, as is consistent with the magnitude and the 
character of the operations which, fall to be performed. 

It was with the greatest satisfaction that I recently 
welcomed to India the Members of the Eastern Group? 
Conference, and the Mission from the Ministry of Supply 
headed by Sir Alexander Eoger. Much as may have been 
done, much still remains to be done if India is to make her 
full contribution to the war efiort ; and the importance, « 
whether to India or to the Empire as a whole, of the 
labours of the bodies to w^hich T have just referred cannot 
be over-estimated. I sh.ould like to take the opportunity 
to express our deep’ gratitude to the non-official Adviserts 
fi’om India who have, wdth such public spirit, placed their 
services at the disposal of these bodies. 

The need for harnessing India's economic resources to 
the task of making her a great centre for supplying the 
requirements of the military forces engaged in the war 
must take first place in our attention. But the Govern- 
ment of India*are in no way blind to the pressing problems 
that 'war conditions have brought to Indian trade and 
industry. The dislocation of our export trade by the 
cutting off of nearly all European markets has been 
receiving the closest attention not only of my Government 
but of the Export Advisory Council, in the hope of deal- 
ing with the problem of surplus production and of 
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reducing the size of any surplus by finding new outlets 
fpr our products and manufactures. This last attempt is' 
being pursued in various ways, of which mention may be 
made, in particular, of the exploratory mission of 
I>r. Gregory and Sir David Meek to America, and of the 
decision to increase the number of our Trade Commis- 
sioners in continents other than Europe^ beginning with 
Australia. On the other side of the picture, the cutting 
off of many supplies which noj-mally came from abroad 
has created many gaps, not only in India itself, but also 
in nightbouring countries, which Indian industry can 
hope to fill. I am glad to note that business and industrial 
interests in the country have not been slow to undertake 
enterprises designed to fill these gaps, while my Govern- 
ment have done their best to mobilise technical skill for 
their assistance by setting up the Board of Industrial and 
Scientific Eesearch, which through its numerous Sub* 
Committees and in collaboration with the Director of 
Research, has already produced valuable results.. 

The war has thrown a considerably increased burden* 
upon the Provincial police . forces, for, apart from their 
normal responsibility for law and order, they now are 
under obligation to undertake the safeguarding of places 
of vital importance to the internal defence of the country,- 
such as power plants, major installations, and a number of 
protected places, in addition to affording an enhanced 
degree of protection to railways, and to watch and ward 
against sabotage. That burden has been materially eased 
by the establishment in all Provinces of the Civic Guard, 
and by the a>ssistance given by that body in maintaining 
internal security. The response to the call fon volunteers 
has been most encouraging. The Civic Guard has ou' 
many occasions already given practical proof of its use- 
fulness and Efficiency, and I am confident that it will, 
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its training* progresses, play a most valuable and important 
part in Indians war eJKort. 

Though immediate dangler to India from enemy air* 
raids may not be apparent at the moment, he would be a 
wise man who could accurately foretell the development 
of the war, and we must be prepared for all eventualities. 
For this reason Air Raid Precautions in India have been 
initiated in a manner designed to form a solid basis on 
which further expansion can take place. Close liaison 
exists on this most important matter between the Central 
Government and the Provinces ,* and its expert advice, 
and substantial grants-in-aid, have been placed at their 
disposal. Good progress has been achieved in the past- 
year, a progress made possible by the willing co-operation 
and voluntary effort of the people’- of India. There is 
however still much to be done, and I need not remind you^ 
Gentlemen, of the value of the help which you can indi- 
vidually give to stimulate interest and co-operation on the 
part of the public and of local bodies in the areas from 
which you come. 

Since the last meeting of the' Legislature, compulsory 
national service has been introduced in India for European 
British subjects. For the smooth working of the machi- 
nery for enrolment I gratefully acknowledge the work of 
the National Service Advisory Committees — all of it 
voluntary ; and the spirit of willing Service has been 
evident on every hand. Tlie European community in India 
have yielded to none in the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice 
which they have shown in the common cause. 

In the treatment of enemy aliens the policy of my 
Government has been guided by the desire not to disorga- 
nise the good work of missionary institutions, and to 
avoid imposing unnecessary hardship on innocent a:i^ 
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liarmles'S people. Although^ as a result of events in Europe 
last summer, reinternment, or restriction to parole centres, 
\YSii necessary for most of those who had earlier been 
released* on the recominendatio-n .of a special Committee, 
the case of some priests and missionaries, of certain Jews 
of enemy nationality, and of other enemy aliens who can 
show that they have consistently and publicly opposed 
the Nazi or Fascist regime, is receiving special con- 
:sideration. 

The outbreak of war found many Indian students in 
the United Kingdom. AjL’rangements were promptly made 
through the High Commissioner in London to repatriate 
those desiring to return to India, and to . maintain a 
register of th^^se who- preferred to continue their studies 
^overseas. To both categories flue High Commissioner was 
.authorised to make financial advances where necessary. 
In the case of students returning to India the Universities 
have all, I am glad to say, agreed that the period already 
spent at a JBritish University should he recognised for the 
purpose of enabling them to complete their degree courses 
in India. Special arrangements have also been made, 
under the general control of the .Chief Justice of India, 
lor holding Bar Examinations in this eomitry, 

Realising as I do the importance attached by the 
Muslim community to the perlormanee of the sacred duty 
of pilgrimage to Mecca, 1 am happy that, in spite of war- 
time difficulties, it has been possible to arrange shipping 
facilities, — at Calcutta, this year, as well as at Bombay 
and Karachi, — and with the collaboration of His Majesty's 
Government, to prevent fares for the sea passage soaring 
beyond the reach of the classes from whom the pilgrims 
are mainly drawm. Indeed I understand that, thanks to 
a substantial reduction in charges announced by the Saudi 
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'Arabian Government, and to our being prepared, even in 
W'ar time, to permit the taking of gold sovereigns out of 
India by the pilgrims, to enable them to overcome exchange 
difficulties in the Hedjaz, the minimum cost to the pilgrim 
will be substantially lower than it would otherwise have 
•been. In fact it will be lower this year than last. 

The greatly increased burden which has fallen on 
the ;Goveniment of India in connection with war pre- 
paration and war work has inevitably necessitated some 
expansion of staff and some additional expenditure. It 
would clearly be a shortsighted policy to reject expendi- 
ture which, on a broad view, would assist in the mobiliza- 
tion of the economic resources of the country and further 
the successful prosecution of the war. But I would take 
this opportunity to say that I am fully alive to the vital 
importance of economy in the civil administration, and 
of eliminating all forms of avoidable expenditure at a 
time when we have no choice but to spend large sums of 
money on defence and to augment the revenues of the 
Government by additional taxation. 

In spite of their immediate pre-occupation with 
questions arising out of the war my Government continue 
to keep a vigilant watch on the interests of Indians over- 
seas. In the Union of South Africa, the Broome Com- 
mission, which was appointed In May last to enquire into 
alleged penetration of Indians into predominantly 
European areas in Natal and Transvaal, commenced its 
labours last month. The ban on the assisted emigration 
of unskilled labour to Malaya continues while questions 
of the wages of Indian labourers and of the status of the 
Indian community are still under diseussiou with the 
‘Malayan Governments. In regard to Burma, my Govern- 
ment are awaiting the results of Mr. Baxter's enquiry into 
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the facts eoneerniiig Indian immigration into that country, 
and they are also watching witli close attention the course 
of certain recent legislation whieh may directly affect the 
Indian community. An experienced officer was sent to 
Mauritius to ascertain recent developments in that Colony, 
vSo far as they affect Indians. 1 regret that the recent 
conversations between my Government and the representa- 
tives of the Government of Ceylon should not have had 
more satisfactory results. 

In the held of foreign affairs, my Government's rela- 
tions with Nepal continue to be most cordial. The friendly 
attitude of His Highness the Prime Minister of Nepal 
and of his Government is evident from His Highness’ 
offer of two Brigades of. Nepalese troops for the defence 
of India and from the generous donations of money 
made by His Highness and the members of his family. 
This attitude of ready and friendly co-operation is 
greatly appreciated by the Government of India. 

His Holiness the thirteenth Dalai Lama died in 1933, 
and his incarnation was discovered towards the end of 
1939. The installation ceremony of His Holiness the new 
Dalai Lama took place in* February last. A mission 
headed by Mr. B. J. Gould, who is responsible for the Gov- 
ernment of India’s relations with our friendly neighbour, 
Tibet, was deputed to Lhasa to attend the ceremony on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of India. 

In October I and my Government had the pleasure 
of welcoming to India a Mission of Goodwill frgm Thailand. 
.The Mission were the guests of the Government of India. 
During their visit they were able to make wide contacts 
and to cover much ground. On their return to Thailand 
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lliey look witli tliem precious Bacldhist relics frcm Taxila 
prejicnted ro the Thai Goverimaeiit by the Government of 
India, wlio also arran^’ed, at the request of the Mission, 
for earth from certain sacred Buddhist places in India to 
be placed on the aeroplane on which they returned to 
Bangkok. I am confident that tlie visit of this Mission will 
help to cement still further the bonds which already exist 
between India and Thailand. 

From China we are glad to welcome Dr. Tai Chi Tao, 
an eminent Buddhist scholar, and Chairman of the China 
Public Service Commission. 

His Excellency the Governor of the French Estab- 
lishments in India issued an announcement in September 
last i(Jentifying French India with the cause of free 
I^'rance, 

It gives me .great satisfaction to be able to inCoim 
the House that the relations! between India and Afghanistan 
continue to rest on a firm and friendly basis, and tiiat 
there are signs that the bonds between our two' countries 
are being drawn even closer in tlie cultural and commercial 
■fields. I am glad, too, to say that in 'spite of the disturb- 
ance of nien^s minds by a period ‘Of war and intensive 
rumour the Frontier tribes have on the whole remained 
remarkably .steady. The whole tribal belt from Ghitral 
to the sea has been entirely quiet save in^Waziristan, and 
there are many signs that the tribesmen are in sympafliy 
with the democratic front. And in Waziristan, largely as* 
the result V of measures undertaken to control portions of 
tribal territory which had served as harbourage for the 
collection of gangs, a better spirit prevails, and the peace 
of the Districts of the North-West Frontier has recently 
been less disturbed than at any time during the last few 
years. 
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Since I last addressed you Labour in India lias not 
been vrithoul its problems ; but 1 am Iiappy to say that 
owing to the good sense of all ecneerned there has been no* 
major dislocation of work since the war began, and I 
believe that Indian labour will continue its substantial 
contribution to the awr effort. When disputes have arisen, 
the intiueiice of my Government has always been thrown 
in favour of adjustment and conciliation rather than 
dictation. Complaints of inadequate wages in the circum* 
stances of the war situation have always received careful; 
and anxious consideration : and examination has already 
been made of the cost of living in the coalfields and an 
enquiry has also been instituted into the claim of railway 
labour for a dearness allowance. 

My Government has taken steps to obtain skilled 
labour for those industries which are engaged on w^ar pro- 
duction, ensuring at the same time that the interests of 
the artisan are safeguarded. Under the Technical Training^ 
Scheme, in the operation of which I have to acknowledge 
the wdlling assistance of Provincial Governments, we have 
planned not only to meet the immediate needs of the war 
eiffort, but by providing well-equipped and competently 
staffed institutions for training thousands of our young 
men to be skilled technicians, we have kept in view the 
needs, when peace is at last restored, of India’s expanding 
industries. 

Let me turn now to the constitutional field. I will 
not detain you wdth any detailed recapitulation of the 
discussions with political parties that have taken place 
since the outbreak of war. As you know I have had dis- 
cussions at various times with all the leading political 
figures in this country, and with representatives of iall 
major parties and communities ; and I can, I think,* claim 
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to liave spared no effort to bring the parties: together, and 
to reach an accommodation in the constitutional field which 
would be generally acceptable. It is a matter of profound 
disappointment to me that those endeavours should not 
have been more successful than they have been, and that 
the differences which have stood in the way of that eon- 
:&titutiona] advance which His Ivtajesty’s Government have 
been so anxious to- see should still persist. The latest and 
the most important of the endeavours made by His 
Majesty’s Government is represented by the statement 
which I was authorised to issue three months ago. 

On August the 8th I published a statement on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government. That statement reaffirmed 
the attainment by India of free and equal partnership in 
the British Commonwealth as the proclaimed and accepted 
goal of the Imperial Crown and of the British Parlia- 
ment. In order to remove all doubt as to the intentions 
of His Majesty’s Government as to the method and time 
of progress towards that goal, it declared the sympathy 
'of His Majesty’s Government v'ith the desire that the 
responsibility for framing the future constitutional scheme 
of Indian Self-Government should — ^subject to due fulfil- 
ment of the obligations which Great Britain’s long con- 
nection with India has imposed on her — ^be primarily the 
responsibility of Indians themselves, and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political 
structure of Indian life. At the sam.e time it emphasised 
the concern of His Majesty’s Government that full w^eight 
should be given to the views of the minorities in the 
framing of that scheme, and it made it clear that His 
Majesty’s Government could not contemplate the transfer 
of their present responsibilities for the peace and welfare 
of India to any system of government whose authority waa 
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directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s 
national life. The method by which these two. indispens- 
ably’^ linked objects were to be secured was the setting up, 
on the basis of friendly agreement, of a body representative 
of all the principal elements in India’s national life to 
devise the framework of the new constitution. This body 
was to be set up immediately after the war, but His 
Majesty^s Gov'ernment expressed their desire to welcome 
and promote in the meantime every sincere and practical 
step taken by Indians themselves that could prepare the 
way for agreement upon its form and procedure, as ^vell 
as upon the principles and outlines of the constitution 
itself. Meanwhile, in order to associate Indian public 
opinion more closely with the Government of India at the 
Centre, and in the hope of promoting the unity of India 
by the creation of new bonds of understanding through 
practical and responsible co-operation in the task of 
governing India and directing the Indian war efi^ort^ I was 
authorised to invite Indian political leaders to join my 
Executive Council, as well as to establish a War Advisory- 
Council containing representatives of the Indian States 
and of other interests in the national life of India as a 
whole. 

Outside India these proposals, both in their immediate 
and in their larger ultimate asiDeets, have been welcomed 
as liberal in conception, and as representing the best 
practical solution of existing ditrerences. In India itself, 
too, they have met with the support of a large body of 
opinion : in their more immediate aspect, however, namely, 
the expansion of my Executive Council, I have not secured 
the response that was hoped from political leaders in India. 
The reasons for which they have been unable to accept 
the proposals of His Majesty Government are conflict- 
ing, and, indeed, in some ways mntTially destructive 
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However that ma,y be, the effect is that the major political 
parties concerned are not in present cirenmstances pre- 
pared to take advantage of the’ opportunity offered to 
them. 

His Majesty Government note this conclusion with 
sincere regret. The proposals in question would place 
real power and real responsibility in Indian hands. Their 
acceptance would afford the most hopeful contribution 
which Indian ivolitical leaders could make at this critical 
lime toivards the preservation of Indian unity, and towards 
an agreed constitutional settlement for the future. His 
Majesty’s Government do not proijose to withdraw theniy 
and are still prepared to give effect to them as soon /as 
they are convinced that a sufficient degree of representa- 
tive support is forthcoming. But as that degree of sup- 
port has evidently not yet manifested itself, His Majesty’s 
Government have decided that I should not be justified 
in proceeding with the expansion, of my Executive Council^ 
or the establishment of the War Advisory Council, at the 
preseiit moment. 

Gentlemen, I do not wish to conceal from you the 
deep disappointment which I feel at this failure to securer 
within the framework of the constitution, due expression 
of that ultimate and essential unity in which the .hopes 
and the labours of sO many of us have been founded, and 
upon which must depend the future position and influence 
of India in time to come. Nevertheless i would counsel 
you not to be cast down by the immediate difficulties that 
beset the path of political advance in this great country. 
$k>r, indeed, stress of war may well in the end come to 
strengthen and extend that very process of Unineationr 
^md to hafeten the achievement of those cohi§ititutiOnal 
changes implicit in self-government With unity, which at 
this moment it appears to obstruct. Meanwhile in the 
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circumstances uf tiie wurld today the duty of my Govern- 
ment is clear. It is to press forward with all speed and" 
in every field of activity those preparations upon which, 
rests the capacity of this country to' wage war with ever- 
growing strength and suceessfuJly to overcome the hazards 
that confront her. Many things may happen before I 
address you again ; but whatever the trials and anxieties^ 
that lie before iis, however sharp the tests to which we 
may be subjected, we may have faith in the capacity of 
India to continue to' play a glorious part in this righteous 
war against the forces of darkness and oppression. With 
all faith and confidence in your resdution and affection, 
I invite you and all men and women of goodwill through- 
out this land to support in this critical hour, with all- 
strength of body and spirit, the cause of India and the' 
Empire, 


ms EXCELLENCY THE YlOEROT MADE THE FOLLOW- 
ING SPEECH TO THE INDIAN* MINING ASSOCIA- 
TION, THE INDIAN MINING FEDERATION AND^ 

THE INDIAN COLLIERY OWNERS^ ASSOCIATION 
ON THE OCCASION OF mS VISIT TO JHARJA 
COALFIELDS AT THE RAILWAY INSTITUTE, 

DHANBAD, 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy made the following speech to uth Becema- 
the Indian Mining Association, the Indian Mining Federation 
and the Indian Colliery Owners’ Association on the occasion of 
his visit to Jharia Coalfields at the Railway Institute, Dhanbad, 

(qn Saturday, the 14th December 1940' r — 

Geritlemen—1 am very glad of the opportunity your 
three Assaeiatiou^ have .given me of meeting the repre- 
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sentatives of the coal mining' hidtustry this afternoon, and 
let me say that sympathy for the industry is not entirely 
uninformed, nor entirely impersonal ; for, in my own 
country I have been interested in coal mines. 

The coal mining industry of India dates back to the 
time of Warren Hastings. Permission to work coal mines 
in Bengal was tirst granted in 1774, and the important 
total of about 100 tons were delivered to Government in 
1775, For various reasons this adventure did not succeed. 
No further attempt vras made for nearly 40' years until 
1814, w^hen mining was commenced in Raniganj. The 
first systematic geological survey of the field was made 
during 1845-46 and a more detailed examination was made 
during 1858 and 1860, by whleli time some 50 collieries^ 
w^ere already in existence. The development smee 1868 
has been rapid. In 1868 the output of the coal mines in 
India w^as only about 500,000 tons. The present output 
exceeds 28 million tons annually. 

During these years, with the growth of public 
consciousness in such matters, there has also been a gradual 
but marked development in the measures taken for the 
safety of those v/ho work underground. We who look, 
back may at times feel that progress has been too slow, 
but it should be a mistake to’ think that what is clear to us 
was equally obvious to our predecessors. Moreover, as 
in so many other industries, the question has been compli- 
cated by the participation in the industry of those who can 
barely afford to make it pay. The problem of adapting 
the requirements of safety to the capacity of all owners 
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to shoulder the financial burdens involved has not been 
easy. But in this work Government have been assisted by 
the concentration of the various interests concerned with 
coal mining into the three Associations whose guest I am 
privileged to be this afternoon. In your Chairman’s 
speech a reference lias been made to the measures under- 
taken for the improvement of safety in mining during 
my term of office. In such measures the co-operation 
which my Government has received from the industry, 
tlirough your three Associations, has been of the utmost 
value. This collaboration has become closer with the 
growth of understanding between the industry and my 
Government ; and of this - collaboration the most fruitful 
result in recent years has been the passage of the Coal 
Mines Safety Act of 1939. I think that in the years t*o 
come this Act will he regarded as one of the turning points 
in the development of the coal mining industry in India. 
The steps taken under it will ensure that coal miners are 
safe from many of the dangers to which they were 
previously exposed, while stowing as a safety measure will 
do much to conserve our available resources of coal. This 
morning I have seen some of the work which is being 
financed by the Coal Mines Stowing Bo'ard set up under 
this Act. In the course of the last few years the fires in 
the two areas which I have visited have resulted in several 
million tons of coal being burnt underground ; and they 
have also threatened the safety of a large number of coal 
mines in the district. The Mines Department, under the 
extended powers which they now possess, da what they 
can to see that in all mining operations due care is taken. 
But there is the further question of prevention, and it is 
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that which the activities of the Stowing Board are designed 
to ensure. I am glad that the Bo-ard, while settling the 
necessary preliminaries before granting assistance towards 
stowing, have devoted their attention to dealing with tliese 
fires, and 1 am satisfied by my inspection this morning that 
the work of bringing them under control is being energeti- 
cally and successfully pursued. 

I have more to see this afternoon, and the time at my 
disposal is short. Before however I take leave of you 
all I would like to repeat how gratified I am at the spirit 
of cO-operation which the industry, as represented by 
your three Associations*, have shown with my Government 
in our mutual efforts to make the miner lot less 
hazardous. This spirit has resulted in the smooth working 
of the Board on which you are represented, and whose 
labours :from what I have seen of -them today, I would 
judge already to be having so beneficial an effect. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your kind hospi- 
tality to me this afternoon, and I leave you with my best 
wishes for your future prosperity, and for the prosperity-' 
of the great industry which you represent. 

JHJS 'EXCEBLMCy THE yiQEROY MADE THE FOLLOW- 
JNG SPEBCJS; A.T THE OPENim QF THE ANNUAL 
MEETING QF THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE, AT CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at the* 
Opening of the Annual Meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, at Calcutta, on Monday, the 16th December 1940 
Hmtl&menf — am very glad to meet you again today. 
This is the ^flfth occasion on which I have had the honour 
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of opening Ihe annual meeting of the Associate Cliambers 
of Commerce, and I deeply appreciate your kindness In 
again inviting me to be present. I well know the import- 
ance of the body of opinion which you represent— an 
importance greater than ever when the business com- 
munity is making so magnificent a contribution to the pro- 
secution of the war. 

I would like, too, to associate myself, if I may, with 
for your reference to the providential escape of Their 
Majesties from harm. We know the unsparing and self- 
sacrificing work of the King and Queen, and the deep 
affection and real gratitude that they have earned for their 
inspiring leadership*. That they should have escaped these 
deliberate and repeated attacks by the German Air Force 
is a source of the deepest relief to us all. 

I would like, Sir, before going further, to thank you 
the tribute you have just paid to His Excellency Sir John 
Herbert, whom we are so glad to see here today, and to 
Lady Mary Herbert. I know how much the great war 
effort of Bengal owes to their unfailing and active help 
and interest, and how much the Governor's extensive tour- 
ing in his first year of office has been appreciated. 

Gentlemen, your Chairman in his speech this morning 
concentrated on matters affecting the war, and in my 
reply I propose to do the same. At a time when every- 
thing we do must be tested in its relation to the war and 
to its effective prosecution, we can well be proud of the 
help that India has given since the war b^an, whether in 
men, <and I would pay a Warm tribute to the response 
of the European community) ; in materials ; in money ; 
or in gifts such ^ the magnificent gifts for the purchase of 
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?iii*eraft which have come from so many Provinces and 
States. 

Much as we have done, there remains still more that 
we can do, and the obligation upon everyone of us is to 
see in what w^ay we can still further contribute to the 
successful termination of the war and the attainment of 
the ideals for which it is being fought. The great organi- 
zations which you, Gentlemen, represent here today have 
spared no pains in their power over the last fifteen months 
to organise war effort. I most deeply appreciate their 
help. I ask you, so far as it is in your power to do so, 
to increase it. I know that in making that appeal I shall 
get from you, and from those you represent, the answer 
that I want. 

You, Sir, in the speech you have just made have 
reminded us of the great events that have taken place since 
we met here a year ago. The last twelve months have been 
a period of profound and significant change. None of us 
a year ago would have anticipated the collapse of France. 
Some of us may have anticipated the unprovoked German 
attack on the Seandinay'an Countries, on the Low 
Countries, and the equally unprovoked and wanton attack 
made by Italy, with such little success wse are glad to 
think today, on her friendly neighbour, Greece. But there 
has been a cynical opportunism about the policy of the 
Axis Powers in these wanton aggressions, in these renewed 
and aggravated breaches of international law, and of the 
sanctity of treaties, for which few of ns would have been 
prepared. Equally, while a year ago we had much reason 
to anticipate the violence of the German attack on the 
United Kingdom, the intensification of submarine warfare 
and of the air offensive^ we can today be proud and happy 
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tliat tiat a-ttajsk, pressed home in disregard of every accept- 
ed comventioa'iL of international life, backed by all the 
military might of a country that foT years had been pre- 
paring in secret to take advantage of the trmst of others in 
treaties and agreements, should Imve produced so little 
effect, Grreat material damage lias been done, though 
little of it, very little indeed, of any real military signi- 
ficance or importance. Immense hardship and suffering 
has been caused. Before us as ^ sp^k there lies the pro- 
bability, indeed the certainty, of many months more of 
■warfare of the sternest character before the looked-for 
decision can be reached. At home our people are bear- 
ing today not merely the brunt of the Q-erman attack, but 
the strain of the inclement season of the year. Ifox all 
that, ihej^ are, as 'everyone of us knows, eaprrying jtheir 
burden with a serenity, a confidence, a will to resist and 
to conquer, a readiness to respond to any call that may be 
made, that has never been surpassed in the whole history 
of our race. The touglmess of spirit, the unity of pur- 
pose, of the mother country has commanded universal 
admiin-tionj and the inspiring and courageous telegram 
that you, Sir, have just read to us from the Federation 
of Chambers o€ Coanmeree of the British Empire, and the 
contents of which we all so deeply appreciate, is eloquent 
testimony of the resolution with which she looks to the 
future. 

How can we best help' those who are carrying so heavy 
ia weight, and who carry it to so large an extent on behalf 
of India ? That is my constant thought. Ever since the 
war b^an, I have lost no opportunity of making plain to 
Ihe Secretary of State and to His Majesty Government 
the anxiety of Indm to make the fultet contribution th&t 
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she can, in, whatever way ITis Majesty’s Government con- 
sider most helpful to themselves. Our wish to do so they 
well-knowm, and, I can a^ssure y(3U, deeply appreciate. They 
Ofe well awar^ of our rea.d‘ness to raise men, as many men 
•as His Majesty’s Government desire and as we can equip — 
and I am glad to be able to tell you today that in those 
brilliantly conceived and executed operaliaus which are 
taking place in North Africa, Indian troops have ^hpwn 
themselves worthy of their highest traditions, and have 
borne themselves with the utmost distinction. His 
Majesty’s Government are awai’e of the immensity of our 
natural resources, the extent of the assistance that we can 
give both immediately and in the future by the provision 
of raw materials and jn manufactured materials. They 
know, too, b.ow ready we are in this country to relie^*^ them 
if tb^y so desire, of some of the burden of the manufacture 
of warlike, goods and stores, of aeroplanes and of organized 
supply to the whole of the Eastern area in .such a way as 
to secure the results moat conductive to victory. Bui 
etearly it must be for Hia Majesty’s Government,, who 
alone can see the whole picture in its true pej:spective, to 
set the pace, to decide for themselves how we can best heli> 
them, to let us know at any time whether they want men, 
whether they want particular stores, whether we can assist 
them by establishing factories- and the like in this country, 
whether if so they can help us to set them up by the pro- 
vision of the technicians, the machine tools, in certain cases 
the materials and machinery requisite for their operation. 
If, there are ways in which grealer use can he made by His 
Majesty’s Government of the immense manufacturing 
potentialities of India, of her great resources in men and 
ixh material, India is ready and anxious to help, and His 
IMajesty’s Government well know-it.. 
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How best to assist industry in India engaged on war 
production has been under constant scrutiny. The 
National Service Ordinance fecently enacted :8LimS at 
securing th^t the skilled labour at present available in 
this coiintry sh;&,ll be put to the inost efficient nse; and the' 
technical training scheme that wc have devised (and which" 
is estimated to' cost very nearly a crore of ruiDees) is 
designed to increase iii a our supply of such labour 
by BO fewer than 15,0d0 men'. Those measures are designed 
not only to assist war eifort. ’Wiiey have in view also the' 
avoidance so far as possible of dislocation in those indus^ 
tries which in the maul sxtb^erve civilian ne’eds. Speaking 
to you, Gentlemiefn, with your great experience of indus- 
trial undertakings, I need n6t emphasize the difficulty of 
the problem of finding suitable instructors for so large a 
number. I hope that by far the greater proportion of 
the instructors we need will be found in India. But this 
country cannot meet the whole demand, and I appealed' 
therefore to His Majestjr’^s Government to help us by lend-' 
ing us a small number df men trained in the latest methods* 
now in use in the United Kingdom, who could work with* 
and a&sist instructors locally recruited. Though their' 
own need is so very great, they readily agreed to comply' 
with our request They have indeed gone further. 
Thanks to the ifagination and the generous help of 
Mr. Bevin, the present Minister of Labour, His Majesty’s; 
Government have given facilities for the training of a’ 
number of Indian artisans in ft^etories in the United' 
Kingdom, I have every hope that that experiment will 
prove a great success. T need not add how great will be 
the importance of the added experience which these men' 
will bring back from their training in the United King- 
dom both in the furtherance of our own technical training 
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schemes tof wMek the Bevin scheme is- eampleineiL^ary, and 
to' industry generally. 

In your remarks^, Sir, you touched on the eontraetic^ 
of export markets due to the war. The policy of economie 
warfare followed by the Government of India in the elo’sest 
association with His Majesty’s Government and the 
Dominions Government entails unquestionably hardships^ 
and real hardships, on the commercial community, and the 
•only justiffeation^'for H ean be, as I know that you will 
all of you agree with me, that that policy is ealculaledy 
and is designed, to expedite the tarmination of the war. 
But while pursuing that policy in collaboraftion and m 
the closest liaison with His Majesty’s Government, my 
Government are concerned to mitigate as far as possible 
the injurious effects which it inevitably involves. It is 
with that object that the Export Advisory Council has 
been established. Bam glad to hear Hhat you should lend 
your approval to the eonstitution of that bod^, and that 
you should feel that it can plaj^ a useful part in the solu- 
tion of the difficult problems that in present circumstances 
must constantly arise. 

My Government have had Under the closest investiga- 
tion the possibility of alternative markets for products the 
export of wMeh has been eurrai'Ied and for inerfeasmg 
India’s exports to couB^ries with which normal tra.de 
relations continue, A Trade . Cciinmissioner has been 
appointed for Australia and New Zealand, and that 
appointment will, I -am sure, assist the growing trade 
between India and those two Dominions bo'th now and in 
the i^t-war period. Consideration is being given to 
appomtii% Trade Commissioners elsewhere and to deput- 
ing Trade Missions to some of the countries in which there 
IS a prospect of increased trade either in raw products ot 
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in finished ^oods. The impetus given by the necessities 
of the war has, I am glad to say, resulted also in the 
establishineiit of certain new industries, and I trust that 
we may look as time goes on for still further development 
in that direction. The researches of the Board of Scienti- 
fie and Industrial Beseareh, with which leading scientists 
and industrialists are associated, have, I understand, 
already borne good fruit, and the problem of utilising Iheir 
r-esult so as to enable industries to be started is under active 
eiiaminatioii. I do not propose today to go into the detail 
of this industrial development. But I might touch on one 
industry w^hieh, being a key industry, is expected to be 
in full production very soon. I refer to the aluminium 
industry. The raw material is available in large quantity 
in this country. The facilities that are now being afforded 
by my Government are calculated to result in early produc- 
tion of a commodity which is most necessary and important 
for purposes of the war, and winch will be of equal value 
after the return of peace. And the aluminium industry 
is only one of many of which I trust that it will be possible 
to say the ^ame. 

I listened, Sir, with the closest attention to the refer- 
ences you have made to the work of the Department of 
Supply ; and I realise, and ap‘pL'ecia“te, the spirit in which 
they are offered. Dissatisfaction with the performance of 
the Department is to’ a very great extent based, I thmk I 
am right in saying, on the feeling that it has failed to plan 
forward and to put industry into continuous production. 
1 would suggest, however, that that dissatisfaction arises 
to some extent from the fact that the functions and power 
of a Supply oi^ganization, in India, as in any other country,, 
are limited in certain obvious w^ays. No Supply organi- 
sation decides or can decide for itself what articles are 
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required for the Defence Forces. Its function is to meet 
the demands placed upon it. Tiiat, I am glad to say, we 
can claim that the Supply Department has at no stage or 
time failed to do. But many of the demands placed upon 
it come from abroad, many of them a stream of small 
orders, some of them demands very substantial indeed : 
and as you, I know, appreciate, it is not open to the Gov- 
ernment of India to dictate terms to overseas authorities 
who desire to procure supplies (which we are only too glad 
to let them have to the maximum of our capacity) from 
this country. All that we can do is to urge as vigorously 
as we can on those authorities the need for a forward pro- 
gramme of production, and I am very glad indeed to let 
you know today that within the last few weeks our repre- 
sentations! have borne fruit, and that the Department of 
Supply wilLnow be able to go ahead on a firm and sub- 
stantial forward programme for General Stores ; while 
On the Munitions side, in the same way — ^munitions, inci- 
dentally, required in great part not for ourselves but for 
overseas — the indications are that we shall shortly be 
making a very heavy demand indeed on industry. 

Could we have reached that position at an earlier 
stage in the war, nobody would have been more happy 
than I myself. But that is an issue closely linked up with 
the relations between the overseas authorities who require 
our goods and ourselves. Large orders, on the chance of 
their being taken up later, but for which no authority was 
prepared at the moment to' paj’' would not, I am certaim 
have been welcome to any business man, and it gees with- 
out saying that progress on a massive scale can be made 
only when there is a purchaser who is prepared to pay,, 
and to pay for forward production. 
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For all that, and despite Ihe admitted limitations 
upon many of the activities of the DeparLment of Supply 
its record since I addressed you a year ago stands scrutiny* 
As you, Sir, have ,iust reminded us, the business done hy 
the t-wo purchasing organizations under the Department 
amounted in the first year of the war to no less a figure 
than 561^ crores. By the end of 1940 we shall have 
supplied for war purposes 280,000 tons of Indian timber, 
at a cost of .iust over Bs. 273 lakhs ; cotton canvas and 
cotton jute union canvas valued at Bs. 270 lakhs ; 12 

million garments costing something like Bs. 700 lakhs ; and 
tents costing over Bs. 500 lakhs. The labour force 
employed on the making of Army clothing (to take one 
item alone) Jias risen from 750 before the war to about 
18,000 today. Those are a few typical figures on the 
(General Stores side. On the Munitions Production side, 
we have supplied to His Majesty’s Government 120 million 
rounds of small arms ammunition, nearly 400,000 filled 
shells of various calibres, large quantities of explosives, 
and very large quantities of engineering stores. We are 
also procuring naval craft at an estimated cost of Bs. 74 
lakhs. 

I have tried to deal. Gentlemen, (and I know the 
importance that you attach to this matter and that is my 
apology for devoting so much time to it) with the basic 
criticism that there has been a failure to plan and to make 
full use of industry. But there are, as I know from con- 
versations with many of you many complaints too about 
the working of the Supply organisation in matters of 
detail. Many of those complaints are justified, and the 
Government of India will do tlieir best to remove their 
causes. We will welcome, too, at any time any suggestions 
for improvement and any specific eomplainis, and you 
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may be certain that I shall see myself that any such sug- 
gestions and any such complaints are most fully and 
spaedlj inTestigated- 

War Supply administration, whether in India or in 
the United Kingdom, is not oasy administration. Those 
responsible for it, like those res]>t>nsible for war industrial 
effort, have to deal with conditions wKich* change very 
rapidly, and with problems which present themselves with- 
out warning and which demand immediate solution. I 
make no attempt to justify any failure there may have 
been to keep pace with the requirements of the situation. 
But I Imow how disturbing in many ways war inevitably 
proves to commerce and industry, and I can assure you 
that the difficulties are not conhued to you side of that 
partnership on which all War Supply depends. I hope 
and believe that as both the Department and Industry- 
settle down to the programme of forward production which 
we have throughout been so anxious to secure, the com- 
plaintsi I mention, the importance of which I fully accept, 
will disappear, and -you may malce it from me that no effort 
is being spared, as I speak today, to remove their causes. 

Before I leave this vital question of War Supply, I 
should like with your permission to touch on one or two 
matters in the field of higher policy. Since I last addressed 
you, there have been two events of great importance, for 
both of which, I am glad to say, India can claim to have 
been very largely responsible. The first was the arrival 
in India of the Ministry of Supply Mission under Sir 
Alexander Roger,, which will, I am confident , enable us 
to make much more rapid progi’ess in the supply of muni- 
tions, The idea that such a mission should be sent to India 
originated in India many ri^nths ago, and, although I 
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should have been anly too happy had it come to frnitioil 
earlier than it d'€l, and in tlie spring of this- year, I am.' 
most grateful to the Ministry of Sup^Dly for theii' accept^ 
anee of it at a moment of critical importance. 

The arrival of the Mis^on preceded by a few weeks 
the opening of the Eastern Group Conference. This Con- 
ference, as you know, was called to consid-er the war supply 
problems of the Emx)ire countries east of Suez. The sug- 
gestion that it should be held was sent from India, again 
many months ago, and I feel that it was not held too soon. 
Some of you gentlemen here today took part in the Con- 
ference as Advisers, and I should like to pay a public' 
tribute today to the great service done by the Advisers- 
both in placing their experience at its disposal, and in 
collecting and arranging the available facts for final con- 
sideration by it. For reasons that you will appreciated 
cannot today cnier into the conclusions and liie recom- 
mendations of the Conference. But it was generally 
agreed by the visiting Delegations, the Ministry of Supply 
Mission, and the Indian Delegations^ that the Conference 
accomplished what it set out to do, and laid the founda- 
tions of a sound co-ordinated War' Supply policy. The' 
Government of India had no hesitation in accepting its 
recommendations, and I hope that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the other participating 
Governments will find it possible to do the same ; and that- 
we shall he able to settle down without delay to" give effect 
"to its proposals. 

So much for India’s contribution to the war in terms- 
of labour and supply. I would add only that, while my 
Government is fully alive to the necessity of maintaining 
and developing industry in this country as part of the waif" 
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effort;, as a corollary, it is 333X)st desirable that the off-take 
of manpower for the fighting services should not deprive 
industry of personnel vital to its existence. While we are 
pressing forward with our schemes of expansion of the 
armed forces of the Crown, and development of supply, 
the requirements of Indian industry in manpower are 
never absent from the mind of my Government. 

liCt me turn now to the political field. As I speak to 
you today we are faced in this country, to my deep regret, 
with a movement; supported by the Congress Party, which 
is open to grave misunderstanding outside. Leaders of 
the Congress Party have publicly stated that they do not 
desire to embarrass His Majesty ^s Government in the con- 
duct of the war. But they have claimed, at the same time, 
in the interest of the creed of non-violence, the right to 
urge the country not to help Britain-’s war effort with men 
or with money. You will have seen, Gentlemen, the cor- 
respondence that passed^ between Mr. Gandhi and myself 
last September in that connection. I made it clear that 
we in this country had no desire to suppress legitimate 
criticism within legitimate limits, and I referred to the 
limits set by His Majesty ^s Government in the ease of 
conscientious objectors at home. Broadly, the effect is 
that while a eonsciehtious objector is absolved from the 
duty of fighting and is allowed even to profess his faith 
in public, he is not permitted to carry his* opposition to 
the length of trying to persuade others, whether soldiers 
or munition workers, to abandon their allegiance or to dis^ 
continue their effort. But Mr. Gandhi was unable to 
accept this as adequate in' the conditions of India, and** 
when I asked him if he desired to be in a position to dis- 
suade labour from working on war equipment he told me, 
as you will remember, that whSc he would not preach to 
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worlcers at tbe a^itual in the endeavonr there to 

dissuade them from. working* on war equipment he thought 
it essential that Congressmen and non- Congressmen should 
be free to deliver addresses and otherwise to call on people 
throughout the country to refrain fro assisting India’s 
war effort in any way that would involves India’s parti- 
cipation in bloodshed. 

That is clearly not a position that we can acquiesce in, 
I have every respect for genuine conscientious objection ; 
and none of us' in the world today can wdsh to see violence 
supreme, or wantonly resort to arms. But to arms taken- 
up armed defence is the only answer, deep and sincere as 
is the hatred of all of us for war. And we have a duty to 
this country to see' that India's war effort, which, I am 
certain, has India behind it, Is not in any way impeded ; 
that not a single sepoy is deprived of the arms and ammuni- 
tion that he needs, whether hy speeches or by more active 
forms of opposition. I regret all the more that we should 
have a deal with a movement of this character at thiis 
moment, since I do not believe that it corresponds in the 
-very least degree to the true feelings of this eoujntry 
India, I am convinced, remains as united in its destination 
of Hitlerism, and of all that it stands for as it has been 
from the very beginning of the war, a detestation to which 
the utterances of political leaders of every party have 
borne eloquent witness. 

Let me say a word now about the constitutional posi- 
Uon, When I spoke to you a year ago I was fresh from 
my discussions with the principal political leaders. To 
my great satisfaction I had been able to bring Mr. Jinnah 
and Mr. Gandhi together for the first time for many years, 

I knew, too, the minds of the leaders of political India on 
lie constitutional position. But I had to admit that the 
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efforts which His IVIajesty’s OoYernmeBt and I on their 
behalf had made were so far abortive ; and that the 
problem whieh .confronted us and confronted India 
renaained unsolved. 

J 'vyas for all that full of hope. T knew the anxiety 
.of His Majesty’s Government tc help to solve that 
problein. I trusted that the stress of war, the growing 
appreciation of the attitude of His Majesty’s Goveinment, 
.and of their sincerity, would produce its effect. Again 
I have to confess to failure and to disappointment. I will 
not weary you with the history of the last twelve months 
in the constitutional field. You know it only too well. It 
has 'been a history of continual initiative on our side. 
Everything possible has been done to remove misunder^ 
standings, to set out in detail the. proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government, to bring home to Indian political 
leaders, and parties, and communities^ that His Majesty ’-s 
Governm^t were only too anxious for their collaboration 
in the Central Government in the prosecution of the war, 
only too' anxious to transfer real power and real authority 
to them. I will say nothing of the numerous discussions 
I had throughout the year, time after time, with one, 
prominent leader after another. But 1 will claim that 
the final proposals of His Majesty’s Government, embodied 
in the statement I made on their behalf on 8th August, 
represented a genuine, a sincere and a most generous offer, 
and it seems to me a sad thing that at a time such as this 
no advantage should have been taken of it by those for 
whom it was designed. 

Suggestions have been made that we may have not 
made oar mtentions clear. For that suggestion, Gentle- 
men, I can see no snlBcient basis. Oxir intentions — our* 
pro^osals-^are erystad d.ean. No 'form of words could 
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have made them clearer. They hav^ been set out in my 
statement of 8th An^st, They have been debated in 
Parliament. The Secx»etary of State, on various oceasionJ?, 
in speeches of the utmost lucidity, has analysed and 
described them. I cannot believe that they have not been 
accepted because those to whom they were made did not 
understand their meaning. 

Let me, at the risk of weighing unduly on you, again 
remind you of their terms. They reaffirmed first as the 
proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and 
of the British Parliament the attainment by India of free 
^.iid equal partnership in the British Commonwealth, 

To remove all doubts as to the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government as to' the method and time of pro- 
gress towards that goal, they declared the sympathy of 
His Majesty’s Government with the desire that the 
responsibility for framing the future constitutional scheme 
of Indian Self-Government should, subject to the due ful- 
filment of the obligations which Great Britain’s long con- 
nection with India has imposed on her, be primarily that 
of Indians themselves ; and should originate from Indian 
conceptions of the social, economic, and political structure 
of Indian life. 

They repeated (and I can assure you from the con- 
versations I have had with political leaders that this is a 
point of great importance) the concern of His Majetsy’^s 
Government that full weight should be given to the views 
of the minorities in framing that scheme. 

They, made it clear, too, that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not contemplate the transfer of their present 
responsibilities for the peace and welfare of India to anv 
system of government whose authority wag directly denied 
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by large a-nd powerful elements in Indians national life. 
<You, Oeiitlemen, need no emphasis from me as to the 
importance and the necessity of that gua'^antee. It would 
be foolish to imagine for a moment that any solution of 
the problems of India can be found by ignoring or burk- 
ing the problem of the minorities. They are one of the 
most important things in this country today.) 

To devise the framework of the new constitution 
immediately after the war, His Majesty’s Government were 
ready to see a body set up representative of all the princi- 
pal elements in India’s national life. (We cannot clearly 
in the midst of a struggle for existence get down to the 
niceties of constitutional discussion ; nor can we, with the 
pressing claims of the war on our attention, hope to do 
justice to the intricate and complicated problems that the 
framing of a constitution involves.) 

Pending the conclusion of the war, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment repeated that they were only too anxious to wel- 
come and promote every s'neere and practical step taken 
by Indians themselves to prepare the way for agreement 
about the form and procedure of this post-war body ; and 
about the principles and the outlines of the constitution. 

And, in the meantime, they proposed to expand at 
once the Government of India by the inclusion in it cf 
Indian political leaders , and to set up a War Advisory 
Council which should contain represenWtives of the Indian 
States as well as of British India. 

Those were the proposals of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Those proposals, I venture to' repeat, were as- 
generous in character as they were sincere in conception. 

It has been a profound disappointment to me that they 
should have had no better reception. As Gentlemen, you 
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are all aware^ there was no sufficient degree of g'eneral 
support from the major political parties in this country 
for those proposals to justify His Majesty’s Government 
in going ahead with them at this stage. One important 
political party indeed rejected them out of hand, and with 
no indication of close consideration. Familiar as you are 
with the intricate problems of India, with the difficulties 
we all of us have to face, you will, I am certain, share my 
view that if there is to he any prospect of harmonious 
working in this country, there must be a sufficient degree 
of general agreement behind any constitutional changes 
that may be made, and a sufficient degree of general sup- 
pox't for those changes. The reasons for which the great 
political parties rejected at. this stage the proposals I have 
just mentioned were, as I told the Central Legislature 
recently, conflictings, and indeed in some ways mutually 
destructive. But the fact remains ; and it is that we can- 
not at this stage find that degree of agreement in this 
country, that degree of support for the scheme of consti- 
tutional advance, which would justify His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in proceeding immediately on the lines I have 
just indicated. 

Let me, however, again make it clear first, that His 
Majesty’s Government and I remain as anxious as ever to 
see a solution. Throughout the whole of this constitu- 
tional discussion, the initiative has come from His Majesty's 
Government and from myself. At no stage have any con- 
structive proposals capable of realisation in the condi- 
tions of India and in the conditions of the modem world 
been put forward to us. We have had to do our best, and 
we have done our best, to find the largest possible measure 
of common agreement, and to endeavour to persuade the 
parties concerned to accept that largest measure of com- 
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mon agreement, eVen if it meant some abatement of tbeir 
own particular claims as against other parties in the 
interests of India. We have not been success|ul. But 
His Majesty’s Government and I are satisfied that the 
proposals put forward by me on their behalf on the 8th 
August last remain the best solution of the problems of 
this country that can be found at this time. We are 
satisfied that, given those internal factors of which no wise 
statesman can fail to take full account, they represent the 
most extensive measure that can be contemplated, and in 
those circumstances His Majesty’s Government keep those 
proposals open. They hope that as time passes, as there 
is more opportunity for reflection on the real power aitd 
the real authority that their acceptance would transfer to 
Ipidian hands, there will be a greater readiness on the part 
of the principal political parties in this country to take 
advantage of them. 

Circumstances here, the background, the factors in 
the situation, are not the same as they are in the United 
Kingdom. It would be foolish to refuse to recognise that 
fact, to refuse to recognise that some adjustments of a 
particular character may be called for, in dealing with 
the constitutional problems of India, in order to reconcile 
the conflict of view, the difference of culture, of tradition 
and of temperament, of the great communities, and the 
great political parties. And T v;ould add this. It is hut 
natural in times such as these, when, in the different cir- 
cumstances of English democracy, the affairs of the State 
are being guided at this criticaU moment by a Jiational 
government, that the idea of a national government for 
India shotild have received th-e prominence which it has 
in this country. With the idea we all of us sympathise. 
But, Gentlemen:, and I speak with a full knowledge of the 
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background and of the difficulties, I am satisfied that the 
proposals of 8th August, the opportunity they gaTe for 
the participation in the Central Government of India and 
in the conduct of the war of the representatives of the 
leading political parties^ represent more closely than any 
other scheme that can at this time be devised a national 
government for India^ — government^ associated through 
the War Advisory Council with the Indian States, that 
will contain within itself the representatives of those great 
parties and communities, that will exercise full and real 
influence on the conduct of the war, leaving to’ the post- 
war discussions which I have already mentioned the final 
settlement of those intricate questions, whether between 
the communities here, or between British India and the 
Indian States, or between India and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, which have got to be solved before the problem 
of India’s future can be finally settled. 

Gentlemen, speaking to you today I ask for your 
continued support, and for that help that you, with your 
innumerable contacts in this country, are in so good a 
position to lend, to assist India in the solution of these 
problems. I repeat that the initiative has throughout cotne 
from His Majesty’s Government and from myself on their 
behalf. The fact that we have so far failed to reconcile 
those conflicting aims and objectives of the principal 
parties and interests in this country which have got to be 
reconciled before progress is possible does not deter us. 
Our objective remains to lead India to the proclaimed 
goal of Dominion Status, and that as early as may be. 
There is nothing more that we can do than we have done. 
We are .entitled to claim, we do claim, and I claim today, 
that it is for the Indian parties themselves, for those com- 
munities, interests and political leaders concerned, to get 
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U)getlier a»d to se? wli^t they can do hy way of reaching 
an accommodation with o»e another against the back- 
ground which I have just mentioned. It has not been 
the fault of His Majesty’s Government that matters are 
not further forward today. They have done everything 
in their power. For the sn^estions that are being made 
from various quarters that Indian political leaders and 
Indian political parties should at this point com^ together 
and seek to reach agreement among themselves, His 
Majesty’s Governi] 3 .ei^t J:iave nothing: biit the fullest goo, 
^11 and the fullest sympathy. 

Gentlemen, I will nqt keep you longer. These are 
indeed stirring and ansiou.s times. Your Chairman 
referred in most friendly and flattering terms to the exten- 
sion ,of my Yiceroyalty. A further period iu this greah 
offlee the burdens of which I can teE you from experience 
over a period so eventful as that foy whtoh I have held it, 
are crushing in their weight, is no light thing for any man 
to contemplate. But if, in that further period by which 
His Majesty has been graciously pleased to extena my 
term, I can continue to assist in however smaU^ a degree 
in the effective and active prosecution of the way, m India s 
contribution to war effort, if I can give India a lead a 
direction, which will enable her more folly to express the 
anxiety of her peoples and herself to give that help which 
it is so abundantly clear that they are passionately anxious 
to give to the achievement of our ideals, then indeed I 
shaH be a happy and a fortunate man. 


Gentlemen, I thank you again for yonr friendly wel- 
come today, for those words of encouragement which your 
Chairman has spoken, and, .above all, fot the assurance 
which he has given me of yonr continued support and 
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tinderstanding. There is nothing, I can assure' you, thait 
I more deeply vaiue, and nothing thstt could be of greater 
assistance to a ViOeroy so shortly ahoiit id eiiter on the* 
sixth and the final year of this great office. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY MADE THE FOLLOW- 
ING SPEECH TO THE PARADE, OP CIVIC GUARDS^ 
A. R, P. ORGANISATIONS AND OTHER VOLUNTARY 
CIVIC SERVICES IN CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy made the following speech to 
the Parade of Civic . Guards, A. R. P. Organisations and other 
Voluntary Civic Services in Calcutta, on Tuesday, the 17tli of 
Decemljer 1*940 i— ^ 

Your ExceUemy^ Sir Nazimuddiny Officers j Men o/nd 
Vlomen of the Calcutta Civv6 Guard md A. B* P. Orga- 
nisaiionsj — I am very glad and proud to have met you 
and to have seeii you on parade today. VHiat I have seeia? 
fills me with encouragement, not only because I know that 
this great city will have to defend her dgiCinst whatever 
dangers may threaten, from outside or from within," a keeny* 
well-trained and disciplined body of citizens, but because' 
1 see before me’ also an admirable display of civic co-opera- 
tion which befits the second city of the Empire and augurs 
well for the future of India. 

You have voluntarily given up your leisure hours and* 
yOur comfort to fit yourselves for the duty of protecting 
your fellow citizens, and they, I feel sure, recognise the 
unselfishness and the public .spirit Which have prompted 
you to undertake this task, and honour you for it. 

The A. R. P. organisation has been under training for 
over a year and the Civic Guard for about six months^ 


I7th Decem- 
ber 1940. 
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The degree of progress ■which has been achieved by 
both is remarkable, and this, I know, is largely due to those* 
instructors from Bengali military formations "who have 
readily given their time and service to assist in the 
training. 

The manner in which recruitment and training of 
the Civic Guard are proceeding, in the districts of Bengal 
no less than in Calcutta itself, is most encouraging, and 
the carefully planned organisation, covering the whole of 
this city and providing the officers with regular oppor- 
tunities for consultation and exchange of ideas, fulfils 
admirably the purpose for which these bodies have been 
raised all over India. I am delighted to know that much 
of this success is due to the lively interest which my friend 
Lord Sinha has tajken in every phase of Civic Guard 
development. 

It is also of particular interest to me to observe the 
extent of co-operation which exists between the Civic Guard 
and the Police. No Police force can function properly, 
even in normal times, without the whole-hearted sympathy 
and sjipport of the public at large, whose safety and the 
safety of whose property it is their main duty to protect. 
The increased co-operation which the present emergency 
has brought about between the Police and voluntary civic 
bodies, representative of the public, is a development of 
immense importance, and the spii*it which it has engendered 
will, I am sure, be of lasting mutual benefit. It has already 
shown practical evidence of its value in the fine work done 
by the Civic Guard, acting with the Police, in keeping the 
peace during the recent strike of conservancy workers, and 
m controlling holiday crowds, and, with their colleagues 
of the A. It, P. during the recent and most {successful trial 
black-out in this city. 
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You A. K. P. workers deserve a special tribute, since 
in Calcutta you led the way in voluntary war work, and 
in spite of initial delays in the supply of equipment, you 
have let nothing discourage you in pursuing steadily and 
unobtrusively your arduous and vitally important train", 
ing. There are now five, thousand of you, men and women, 
working in close co-operation with your colleagues of the 
Civic Guard, the Police and the Fire Services. You are 
building up a splendid organisation of rescue and demoli- 
tion squads and on the medical side an ample provision of 
first-aid and hospital services. 

We must all hope that the test of your proficiency after 
all these months of training will never come. But if it 
should come, I am confident, a'nd the City of Calcutta is 
confident, that you are fully prepared to meet it and to 
grapple with it as bravely and as competently as your 
tellow workers in London and the British Isles, whose 
fortitude and heroism is inscribing day by day some of 
the most glorious of this war. 

This parade typifies to my mind the determination of 
all loyal citizens of India to see this business through to 
the end — ^to* the end of the forces of evil and destruction 
which are threatening the world. For, make no mistake, 
the tyranny against 'which you are prepared to defend 
your city threatens the lives and homes of peaceful citizens, 
not here nor in distant parts of the world only, but all over 
the world ; and all those everywhere who value the 
precious gifts of peace and liberty and civilization must 
be prepared, as you are, to fight for them and defend them, 
whether the danger to them seems near or far. And when 
the victory is ours and the danger is at an end, India and 
the '^yhole civilized w^oiid will thank you for the courage 
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and steadfastness with which yon have been prepared to 
bear your share in this momentous struggle. 

Meanwhile, stand firm and persevere, and God be 
with you all. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEhOY MADE THE FOL- 
LOWING SPEECH AT THE PRIZE-GIVING AT THE 
RAJKUMAR COLLEGE, RAJKOT. 

nth Jauuary His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the Prize-giving at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, on Satur- 
day, the 11th January 1941, 

Your Highnesses, Mr, Principal, Ladies and Gentle^ 
men , — ^Let me first thank you on behalf of Her Bxcelieney 
and myself for the webaome you have given us which, I 
need hardly say, we greatly appreciate. 

• It is a great pleasure to have this opportunity of visit- 
ing the Rajkumar College which, as the Principal has point- 
ed out, is the oldest of the Chiefs’ Colleges in India. 
Though as he has said, the College, like most such institu- 
tions, has had its ups and downs durijog the 70' years of its 
existence, it can look back to a longer record of valuable 
educational work and it has built up a tradition of which it 
may, well be*^ proud. Since its foundatioui not only has 
it educated a large number of Ruling Princes, Chiefs and 
Talukdars pf Kathiawar and their relatives, but you will 
also fisad inscribed in the College rolls in this Hall the names 
of many Rulers and members of ruling families from other 
parts of India. 

Changes have recently been made which will, I have 
no doubt prove to be conducive to the future well-being 
of the College. These changes have already had their 
effect, as is evident from the fact that there are now more 
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tlian 60 boys on tlie roll, a number larger than at any time 
in the past. For the remarkable progress which has recent- 
ly been made I should like to congratulate His Highness the 
Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, the first President of 
the College Council under the new system, by which the 
President is elected from among the Ruling Princes, and 
Mr. Barritt, to whose energy and enthusiasm the very satis- 
factory results w'hieh have recently been achieved are prin- 
cipally due. 

The most notable of the recent changes undoubtedly 
is the reorganisation of the College on the lines of a Public 
School. Its portals are no longer closed to all but boys of 
a particular class— Kumars from States and Talukas, 
Other boys from all parts of India are now eligible for 
admission ; and I am glad to know that the College has 
also opened its door to boys from England who in the pre- 
sent emergency cannot continue their education there. 

With this wider outlook and the better opportuniti^ 
for developing the various activities of school life which 
larger numbers must assuredly provide, the College will, 
I am confident, be able to fulfil abundantly the purposes for 
which it was originally established and for which it has 
^ now been reorganised. 

I warmly congratulate the boys who have .of their own 
accord forgone the prizes they have won and have given 
— ^to be devoted to a War Fund — substantial donation 
equivalent to the value of these prizes. The spirit which 
has prompted .them to do this is most praiseworthy and I 
gratefully accept their contribution. It is made to the 
cause of humanity — a common cause which, whateTcr 
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eiffort and sacrifice may be demanded, India has shown its 
determination to uphold- 

I am now, for the first time during my term of office, 
visiting the States of Western India, and I welcome this 
opportunity of publicly expressing my thanks to the Princes 
and people of these States for the unstinting generosity 
which they have shown in contributing to the various War 
Funds and helping in many other ways to further the 
successful prosecution of the war. Many of tliese States 
have been passing through a time of acute difficulty caused 
by the failure of the monsoon in this part of India. The 
prompt and effective measures which their Itulers have 
taken to alleviate and avert distress in their territories 
must certainly have earned for them the gratitude of their 
subjects- Serious depletion or resources is an inevitable 
result of famine or scarcity, but in spite of this the Darbars 
have devoted very large sunis to the relief of distress. And 
though they have thus incurred heavy expenditure the 
Princes and Chiefs of the Western India States have not 
hesitated to make the most munificent donations to the 
several Funds raised in connexion with the war. In the 
time of need they have not failed their people ; and they 
have made a magnificent response to the wider call which 
India, the Empire, and Humanity have made to all who' 
value freedom and honour and righteousness. They have 
set an example which may well be an inspiration to the 
boys of this College, many of whom will, in the years to 
eome, themselves he the Hulers of their States and Talukas. 

In conclusion let me offer to the Eajkumar College my 
best wishes for a future of ever increasing usefulness and 
prosperity- 
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His Excelleacy tbe Viceroy made the following speech at lett Januarjp 
the laying of the Foundation Stone ceremony of the Hope 1941. 
Stadium and Pubhe Gardens at Porbandar, on Thursday, the 
16th Janu^ 1041. 

MiphnesSf Sadies and Gentlemen^—l musf first 
thank Your Highness for the generous terms in which you- 
have spoken of Lady Linlithgow and myself and the cordial 
welcome whieh you have extended to us on this our first 
visit to Porbandar. It is indeed a pleasure to have seen 
your charming capital with its iHarine Drive and its im-- 
posing buildings overlooking the blue waters of the Indiam 
Ocean, and we shall both carry away with us the most yivid^ 
impression of its picturesque beauty. 

In these troubled days, when the minds of all of us- 
are distracted with cate and anxiety, the peaceful serenity 
of this City by the sea has made a deep impression upon- 
me, and I shall value my slay here as a welcome and enjoy- 
able interlude amidst the mitltifarious duties which are 
inseparable from the office of a Viceroy. 

Your account of tie proud and honourable record of' 
your Ancient House, which, 1 understand, is the leading, 
family of one of the oldest of the ruling races in the Ka- 
thiawar Peninsula, the Jethwa Kajputs, has interested me 
greatly. The traditions qf the Jethwa clan have certainly 
been worthfly upheld by the prompt and whole-hearted 
response which the Porbandar State has made to the call 
of civilization in her struggle with the forces of Barbarism. 

Your Highness and your people have made very generous' 
contributions to the various wav funds and given tangible 
evidence of your desire to do everything you ean do to fur-^ 
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ther the cause for which the Empire is now fighting and 
a striking proof of this is the announcement which Your 
Highness has just made of further most generous contribu- 
tions to India’s wrar eifort. I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of thanking Your Ilighnes^N in person for this most 
Taluable support. 

I shall not fail to convey to His Majesty your loyal 
message and assurances. 

You have told me of the notable improvements wdiieli 
have been effected in the spheres of Medicine and Educa- 
tion, and I am impressed by the close personal attention 
^ which Your Highness devotes to the administration ‘ of 
Your State, an interest which I venture to thinl?: may have 
been fostered in part by the education which you received at 
the Eajkumar College, Rajkot, where I understand Your 
Highness had a career of outstanding success. I have heard 
with great satisfaction how eaxmestly Your Highness de- 
voted yourself to the work of relieving the distress caused 
in your State by the recent failure of the monsoon. 

It is gratifying to learn that the many and varied 
Industries of Porbandar are in so flourishing a condition 
and that side by side with this healthy activity, the agri- 
cultural condition of the State has shown a steady improve- 
ment. As Your Highness has so rightly remarked Agri- 
culture is Indians staple industry and it will be no mean 
achievement to have added 75 square miles to India's culti- 
vable area by means of the Reclamation Works which are 
to be started in the near future. 

I note with pleasure also that you have turned your 
attention to the improvement of the local breed of cattle 
and I feel sure that the institution of annual Cattle Show^s 
throughout the State will provide the necessary impetus 
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to movement, which is of such paramount importance 
to the welfare of the Indian cultivator. 

Your Highness has referred to the important part 
which the port of Porbandar has for so long played in the 
economic life of your State and to the enterprise of your 
mercantile community, whose representatives are to be 
found in so many parts of the world. The remarkable 
increase in the population of the City during recent years 
affords a striking commentary on the encouragement 
which has been given to this enterprise by the facilities 
which are offered by the port. 

You have been so land as to say that the Institutions, 
the foundation stone of which I am now to lay, will serve 
as a reminder of our visit to Porbandar and, if *1 {may 
return the compliment, I should like to assure Your 
Highness that the pleasure with which we shall rcall our 
visit to your State wall be deepened by the thought that it 
has been associated with the inception of the Stadium and 
Public Garden, where the eitizens of Porbandar will in 
time to come spend many happy hours enjoying the 5am- 
enities to be provided for them here. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY MADE THE FOLLOW- 
ING SPEECH AT THE OPENING OP THE MEETING 
OP THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following Speech' at 
the Opening of the Meeting of the Chamber of Princes on 
Monday, 17th March 1941 : — 

Tour highnesses , — It is a great pleasure to me to meet 
you again this year and to preside over your deliberations, 
and I extend a very cordial welcome to you all. 


17th March 

mi. 
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I note ■with great satisfaction that the numbers 
attending this session of the Chamber are considerably 
higher than usual. That is, I have no doubt, the result 
partly of the natural desire of Your Highnesses to parti- 
cipate in discussions at the Imperial Capital during times 
so critical as those through which we are passing j partly 
of the recent revision of the constitution of the Chamber, 
which has resulted in the addition of no fewer than 26 
Bulers to those who enjoy the right of full membership. 

I would only say that it is. a source of sincere gratification 
to me that of those new members so many should have 
been able to be present with us today? and in taking the 
opportunity of welcoming them to the Chamber I would 
express the hope that this reinforcement will prove a real 
source of fresh strength and vitality. 

It is a great satisfaction to me to kno'w that the hones 
which I voiced when I addressed Your Highnesses last 
year in regard to the termination of the prolonged condi- 
tions of famine in Rajputana and Kathiawar have, thanks 
to a bounteous monsoon, been amply fulfilled, and that 
the anxieties which weighed upon so many of Your High- 
nesses and on your people as the result of the famine 
conditions which prevailed for so long have been allevi- 
ated in so marked a degree. 

Since the last meeting of the Chamber death has 
taken a heavy toll, and the state of Limhdi in particular 
has suffered the loss of two of its Kulers. Those whose 
loss we mourn today include many close friends of all of 
us, and many who were outstanding figures in the Princely 
Order. We mourn the genial figure of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur. In the persou of the late Maharao 
of Kotah we have lost a Prince whose innate kindliness 
and solicitude for his subjects were well known. His late 
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Highness the Maharaja of Mysore was a personality whose 
accomplishments would have won distinction in any walk 
of life. As a E,uler, the manner in which he discharged 
the responsibilities of his great position, his close interest 
in the welfare of his subjects, his zeal for progress, for 
the advancement of justice, for the development of a 
higher sense of civic duty, and the simplicity of his mode 
of life, all of them impressed deeply those of us who had 
the privilege of his friendship and who have been able to 
see him in his own State, and the example which he set 
enhanced the j)restige of the Princely Order not only in 
this country but far beyond its borders. 

I am confident that it will be the wish of Your High- 
nesses to offer to the relatives of those Eulers who are no 
longer with us, and to those who have succeeded to the 
responsibilities laid down by them, our sincere sympathy 
in their bereavement and our congratulations and good 
wishes in regard to the opportunities that lie before 
them. 

When I last addressed Your Highnesses I remarked 
that up to that time no substantial call had been made on 
the man-power of India, but I added that, were conditions 
to alter, and were the war to take a different course, the 
offers of support of every kind so readily made by the 
Princes of India, and so deeply appreciated, would be of 
the greatest value. Twelve months have indeed seen a 
vast alteration in the position, and the value of the co- 
operation of the States, and of the generous support which 
they have given in men, money and material has been 
proved in the most ample and Ksignal way* The memorable 
words of appreciation spoken by His Imperial Majesty 
the King-Emperor in the Message to India which I had 
the honour to make public two days ago will be fresh in 
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the memory of all of us. Addre>ssed as that Mes.'sage was 
alike to the Princes and the people of India, it brings out 
in a striking manner the unity of India’s war effort, the 
great assistance she has given at a time of such critical 
importance to India and to the world, and the significance 
of the contribution made by the Princely Order and by 
British India alike. The contributions of the Indian 
States, under the inspiring leadership of Your Highnesses 
who are here today, and of other members of the Princely 
Order, have indeed been great. Their forces have been 
expanded so that they could go forth to wherever the need 
was the greatest. By precept and by example they have 
encouraged their countrymen. They have been unstinting 
in their financial support, and their emblems are embla- 
zoned today on countless weapons of war and on countless 
gifts of every kind designed to repair the injuries of %var. 
The value of those generous contributions is enhanced by 
their spontaneity. If there is any complaint from Your 
Highnesses, I know, only too well from my own conversa- 
tions with so many members of the Princely Order that it 
is that the opportunities of service, and particularly of 
personal service in face of the enemy, have fallen short of 
your own ardent desires. 

It is but natural, given the extent and the importance 
of the co-operation which the Indian States have given in 
the progress of the war, that yon should have been con- 
cerned to play the utmost possible part in the various 
organizations which have been established to co-ordinate 
and to develop our war effort, and I have been at pains 
not onJy to keep' in contact with His- Highness the Chancellor 

-other leading Princes on this matter, but to do all 
m my power to keep the Indian States in close toneh with 
current events of importance^ The feehnieal advisers 
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from the Indian States rendered valuable service to India 
representatives on that most important body the Eastern 
'Group Conference. The Indian States, in common with 
British India, will be represented on the Supply Council 
of the Eastern Group which has now been established, 
and on which the Bepresentative of India sits side by 
side with the representatives of the Dominions of Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and in touch with the Colonial Governments 
throughout the area. I w^ould only observe in that connec- 
tion that I am fully alive to the importance of ensuring 
that India’s Eepresentative on that Council, and my Supply 
Department, shall be kept informed of the resources of 
the States, of their anxiety to assist by every means in 
their power, and of the contributions which they may 
be in a position to make towards the satisfaction of our 
ever-expanding needs. As Your Highnesses are no doubt 
aware the States have obtained representation on I he 
Export Advisory Committee, the Petrol Rationing Con- 
ference, the six local Advisory War Supply Committees, 
and many other organizations established by the Central 
Government, and it is my sincere hope that the steps which 
have been taken to bring about the closest co-operation 
between the Indian States and British India will be of 
mutual benefit, and will serve the best and truest interests 
of India as a whole. 

His Majesty in his Gracious Message touched on the 
military assistance given to the Empire’s cause by the 
Princely Order and, by the Indian States. I know that 
the many and varied problems which have inevitably 
arisen, and which will continue to arise, from the close 
association of the Indian States Forces with His Majesty’s 
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Forces will be fully present to tlie minds of Your High* 
nesses. I know, too, how fully you realise the relation 
of the test of active service to the present system. You 
will readily appreciate that in uniformity lies simplicity 
and efficiency. Much has already been done, in the process 
of assimilation, to diminish the differences that existed 
between types and conditions of military service in the 
Indian Army and in the States, and it is my confident" 
hope and my belief that Your Highnesses will approach 
what problems of this nature yet remain for us jointly 
to survey, in the determination that the eventual solution 
shall be that best fitted to serve the interests o-f India as a 
whole, and to secure her against external aggression. 

The mighty conflict in which we are now engaged 
must inevitably have reactions of profound importance 
on all countries and not least on India herself. We are 
fighting for the cause of human freedom. We are fight- 
ing for ideals well known, readily accepted, commanding 
the full support of all. The magnificent example set by 
Their Imperial Majesties the King-Emperor and the 
Queen-Empress, the way in which they have identified 
themselves with the feelings, the anxieties and the suffer- 
ings of their subjects throughout the ‘Empire, the extent 
to which they share the common danger, are known to us 
aU. No example more inspiring could have been given.. 
None could be more encouraging to all who are present 
here today. In India Your Highnesses, representative of 
innumerable famous Ruling Houses, the inherito>rs of a 
great tradition of service, of an authority that has come- 
down to you through long ages, need no reminder from me 
of the importance of taking all possible measures to safe- 
guard th^t priceless heritage, to continue to deserve the 
re^’erefiee of yolif subjects, and to strengthen and buttress, 
the foundations upon which.it rests. For this is a time 
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of cliaiiging ideals and of new political conceptions, and 
the importance of taking such, measures, and taking them 
in time, needs no emphasis from me. In previous addresses 
to the Chamber of Princes I had made certain suggestions 
on that subject. Those suggestions have been welcomed 
by many Princes, and steps are being taken to "adopt them 
m many parts of India with visible, though not as yet 
spectacular, results. I do not propose to repeat those sug- 
gestions today or to enlarge upon the subject, save to say 
tniee more that union and co-operation are the foundation 
and the source of strength. But to Your Highnesses and 
to the Prinediy 'Order I would make one earnest appeal^ 
an appeal to which 1 Imow I can tta®k with ca&nfidence for 
ready response. That lappeal is that you should not allow 
yourselves or your advisers to bs diverted by ‘any considera- 
tions of a personal character ifrom ensuring that where co- 
operation is necessary it shall take a form which no reason- 
able critic can assail on the ground that it is half-hearted. 
'^5uch co-operation must, I recognise, involve sacrifices — it 
must involve some surrender, or, as I should prefer to 
say, some pooling, of chex*ished sovereignty. But the need 
foT such sacrifices is a stark reality, and I am wholly satis- 
fied that those sacrifices, A\dieri they are made, will be 
amply repaid by results. 

Let me in conclusion remark that your agenda brings 
nut most clearly not only that the normal function of the 
Chamber ui such matters as the revision and the sdevelop- 
ment of its constitution continues undisturbed by war 
time conditions. It brings out also, and more important 
still, to what an extent it is your wish and your intention 
that this important and representative gathering, which I aih 
so glad to see here today, shall be turned to wider aceounilj, 
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and that it shall demonstrate to the world at this critical 
time how wholeheartedly and unflinchingly the Princes of 
India share the common determination of all those vvho 
owe allegiance to His Imperial Majesty to see the present 
struggle pursued, with all the energies at their disposal, 
until victory has been achieved and the ideals for the 
preservation of which we are fighting secured beyond any 
question. 

I will not further keep Your Highnesses from your 
deliberations on the many important items that lie before 
you. There is much ground to he covered, and I am con- 
fident that the results of this meeting of the Chamber will 
be of real and lasting value to Your Highnesses and la 
your States. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY MADE THE FOLLOW- 
INO SPEECH AT THE UNVEILING CEREMIONY OF 
THE BUSTS OF THEIR LATE HIGHNESSES OF 
GWALIOR, PATIALA AND NAWANAGAB, IN TUB 
CHAMBER OF PRINCES HALL. 

His Excellency the Viceroy madfe the following Speech at 
the Unveiling Ceremony of the Busts of their late Highnesses 
of Gwalior, Patiala and Nawanagar, in the Chamber of Princess- 
Hall, on the 17th of March 1941 : — 

Your Highnesses , — ^I am grateful to His Highness the 
Chancellor and the Members and Representati^^e Members 
of this Chamber for inviting me to preside over today’s 
ceremony and unveil the blasts of Their late Highnesses 
the Maharajas of Gwalior, Nawanagar and Patiala, Your 
Chancellor has paid a moving tribute to the memory of 
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these three Princes, all of whom had, by varying and out- 
standing qualities and achieveiuentis, become familiar and 
popular figures in the India of their day. Nor were their 
fame and -reputation confined to- this country. The name 
of His late Highness of Nawanagar is still a household word 
in England by reason of his unique proficiency in England's 
national game. In that, as well as in other more serious 
spheres of public life, the late Maharaja of Patiala^ too^ 
won great distinction, while His Highness Maharaja 
IMadho Pao Scindia’s personality was such as to inspire 
confidence and afiection in all with whom he came in 
contact — ^from the lowliest of his subjects to the King- 
Emperor himself. But we are today more concerned with 
the services they rendered to this Chamber with which all 
of them were so closely associated from those earliest days 
when, what was then known as the ‘ Conference of Puling 
Princes and Chiefs ’ ' first begaii to meet here in Delhi, 

Of that aspect of their careers His Highness the 
Chancellor has spoken in sincere and eloquent terms, and 
I gladly associate myself with all that he has said. In 
speaking of the late Maharaja Jam Saheb, His Highness' 
words were very naturally charged with family affection; - 
and the thought will no doubt have occurred to many of 
us, that nothing would have afforded greater pride and 
pleasure to His. late Highness than to have known that the 
great office of Chancellor of this unique Assembly, which” 
he himself had held With such industry and distinction, 
would one day be so worthily filled by his successor on the' 
gaddi of Nawanagar. 

It will not be a conventional compliment or an undue* 
straining of language if I say that this ceremony for which 
we have aissembled today is, in respect of all the three- 
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Princes, whose memory it is. designed to perpetimle in tlu& 
place, permeated by a certain jSlial sentiment, inasmuch 
as all of them had inst claims to be described as fathers 
of the Chamber of Princes, for they had played no incon- 
siderable part in guiding the Chamber through its early 
days. For the vision which enabled them, as His Highness- 
has reminded us, to appreciate its possibilities in the- 
future, and to a great extent to carry them into actual 
effect, we may well be thankful, and it is for Your High- 
nesses of the present generation to see to it that the ideals- 
and objects for which the Chamber was founded, and for 
which those whom we commemorate strove so loyally and 
w^ell, ,are resolutely pursued, in the best interests of your 
Order as well as of India as a whole. 

I trust that the marble* effigies,, which I am privileged 
now to unveil, will keep* alive, for many generations* to* 
come, the great reputations which are so fresh in the 
memories of all of us present here today. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE YICEEOY MADE THE FOLLOYv- 
' ING SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OP THE- m. JOHN AMBULANCE AJ^OCIATION, THE 
INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY, AND THE JOINT WAR 
COMMITTEE. 

Sis Excellency the Yiceroy made the following Speech at 
i)m Annual General Meeting of the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, the Indian Red Cross Society, and the Joint War Com- 
mittee, on Monday, the 24th March 1941 : — 

LaSies and Gmilemen , — ^It is a real pleasure to me* 
to be presiding once again over the Annual General 
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Meeting* of tlie St. John Ambulance Association and the' 
Indian Bed Cross Society. I offer you all a very cordial 
welcome, and I should like to thank you, Sir Cameron and 
General Jolly, and all of ymi here today, most sincerely 
for the kind u'ay in which you have referred to the exten- 
sion of my term hi India. I do appreciate very much 
indeed 'what you have said, and I am glad to think that 
this is not the last occasion on which I shall be able to pre- 
side over your annual gathering. 

There are few fields of activity in this country, extend- 
ing over the past five years^ which I can survey with more 
satisfaction than my connection with your two great 
Associations. It is therefore most gratifying to me to- 
notice the increase in the number of Provincial and State 
delegates who have assembled this year, — at some personal 
inconvenience, I fear, in many eases, — and the evidence 
which that provides of the growing interest of our mem- 
bers in their duties and in the work of high national import- 
ance which your Associations perform. 

Since we last met. Sir Ernest Burdon has retired, and 
has been succeeded by Sir Cameron Badenoch as Chair- 
man of the St. John Ambulance Association and Chief 
Commissioner of the St. John Ambulance Brigade Over- 
seas. When I had the pleasure of addressing you last 
year, I referred to Sir Ernestos great services to the Asso^ 
ciation, and I welcomed his successor on ybnr behalf. 

Sir Cameron has, already, in the course of the brief 
period he has been in charge, shown that, with him, the 
interests and traditions of the Association arj^ in good 
hands. As your President, I extend to him a sincere and 
hearty welcome, and wish him every success in his office. 
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I liave listened witli interest to the accounts of the 
activities of the St. John Ambulance Association and 
Brigade, of the Indian K'ed Cross Society and of the Joint 
War Committee, and would like at once to congratulate 
the executive officers of those bodies on the admirable wOrk 
they have achieved during the year under review, and the 
manner in which they have overcome, and are stiU over- 
coming, the many and great difficulties which war must 
bring to organisations like yours. These activities are 
amply described in the Reports, copies of which are in 
your hands, and I do not, therefore, propose to examine 
them in detail, but will confine myself to a few general 
remarks. 

You will have gathered from the speeches you have 
heard that, -even in what I may call tlieir normal work, the 
St. John Ambulance Association, and the Brigade, have 
both recorded another year of increased activity and use- 
fulness to the public. Under the Association, a larger 
number of persons than ever before have qualified in First 
Aid, Home Nursing and similar subjects ; while, under 
the Brigade, a new District and several Sub-Districts have 
been formed. The number of Divisions, both of Ambu- 
lance and of Nursing, has grown, with a corresponding 
increase in membership. As an example of the Brigade’s 
service, your Chairman has referred to the admirable work 
of the Calcutta Police Sub-District in connection with the 
Dacca Mail disaster in August last, whfie, of its war-time' 
activities, I would mention, in particular, the splendid 
Imlp rendered by the newly-formed Transport Units at 
ports, and the development of the Voluntary 
^ ^rvice designed to supplement the Army Nursing 
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Turning now to tlie Indian Red Cross Society, Isliould 
like, first of all, to congratulate General Sir Bertrand 
Moberly on his appointment as Red Cross Commissioner 
in succession to Sir Hugh Crosthwaite, to whose able ini- 
tiation and guidance of the Society’s war work I had 
occasion to refer last year. Sir Bertrand needs no intro- 
duction from me in this assembly. A more experienced, 
and hardworking — ^and, as the Report which he lias 
delivered to tts shows, a less complacent — Commissioner, 
the Indian Red Cross Society coitld scarcely have found. 

I must extend our welcome, too, to Colonel Sir Richard 
Needham, who„ has been appointed Commissioner of the 
Indian Red Cross organisation in the Middle East, and 
to our old friend, Major-General Sir Ernest Bradfield, 
•who has kindly consented to serve as Honorary Indian 
Red Cross Commissioner in London. 

Since the outbreak of war, the Society' has had to 
stand up to a severe strain. It has, no'n-the-less, been able 
not only to undertake the fresh responsibilities which the 
war has imposed, but also to convey its benefits beyond the 
shores of India to distant corners of the world ; for it has 
sent relief to refugees and other sufferers in France,' 
Finland, Poland, Greece, China and Turkey. Despite the 
preoccupations of the war, the Society was able to act as 
a channel for the remittance of contributions from all 
parts of India, totalling Rs. 4 lakhs, to the Turkish Red 
Crescent, for the relief of sufferers in the great Anatolian 
earthquake. 

It is gratifying to know that, in spite of these un- 
precedented calls npon its resources, the Society has been 
able to continue unhampered its normal peace-time acti- 
vities. Of these, I need only refer to the remarkable 
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.growth of the Junior Red 'Cross Movement^ wkich^ I a'li 
happy to ^obs-erve, appears to have taken firm root among 
-•school-children in this country, and the invaluable service 
rendered to the women and children of India by the 
^Society's Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, which has 
now been established for ten years. 

Sir Bertrand Moberly lias given us in his Report a 
general picture of the activities of the Central Joint War 
Committee. I do not wish to cover the same ground nov/. 
There have been difficulties, and some set-backs, for war 
frequently throws out of gear the best laid plans. We 
must recognise the difficulties and face them squarely -and 
overcome them. All will yet be well if the lessons that 
have been learned are swiftly applied ; and in this way 
the high standard of achievement and co-operation which 
we have come to expect from the Joint War Committee 
will be maintained. I have referred to the setbacks, but, 
I may be permitted also to draw your attention to the fine 
record of the Committee's achievements, in catering for 
the needs of the Indian Expeditionary Force in the Middle 
East and other areas overseas - in assistance to our 
prisoners of war — ^an activity of which it may well be 
worth considering a wider extension in this country,' to 
relieve the heavy burden on the British Red Cros^— and 
lastly, through the introduction of the system of Indian 
Red Cross Postal Messages, for enabling people to com- 
municate with relatives in enemy or enemy-occupied 
territory. 

No* account of such war activities would be complete 
without some mention of the magnificent and devoted 
service that is being voluntarily performed by ladies' wo^k 
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parties all over India, in making garments for sick: and'; 
wounded troops, and in the most necessary task of build- 
ing up reserves of Red Cross Stores -to meet future demands. 

I have been closely associated withi your two' organisa- 
tions for a fairly long time now, and have had as full 
opportunitie^s as anyone else of watching and appreciating 
the way in which- all of you have discharged your se’f- 
imposed duties. During the time we have worked together 
you have worthily maintained your traditions and have ■ 
added strength and new resources to your two great insti- 
tutions, which are serving India so well. You and your 
officers have set a high standard of public service and have* 
established a wide range of humanitarian activities. The 
struggle in which the forces of civilisation are now engaged . 
has called for redoubled- efforts by all of us, and you have 
answered the call readily and well. I know that your 
enthusiasm will not flag and that you will continue to pur- ' 
sue your high ideals of service with undiminished energy, , 
and to such practical purpose' that, when victory is ours, 
your share 'in the attainment of it will have' been no smair. 
one. r wish you all succ^^s in your endeavours. 


HIS EXCELLEN'CY THE YICEROY MADE THE FOLLOW- 
ma SPEECH TO THE PROVINCIAL WAR COM- 
MITTEE, madras: 

His Excellency the Viceroy made tie following-speech to the 31st 
Provincial War Committee, Madras, on 31gt July '1941 : 

Tour Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, I last 
had the pleasure of meeting you, a year ago, almost to the 
day, we had been through an anxious month or two. What 
the immediate future held in store we did not know j but 
we did at least know that the road to Viceroy would be' long 
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and rougjli, and by no means straight, and that we, who 
had determined to travel it, mnst be in hard training for 
the course. Twelve months have passed, and although none 
of as can say that Victory is yet in sight, or just round the 
corner, we do Iniow that we have got our second wind, and 
are going strong, and that Victory is nearer by twelve 
months than it was. It is well to recall what has happened 
in these twelve months ; the Nazis have overrun a great 
deal of territory ; and, having broken the teeth of their 
Luftwafte on Great Britain last autumn, and having failed 
(with the notable exception of the Deputy Fuehrer), to 
set foot voluntarily on British soil, they have turned their 
faces eastwards, and have challenged, with an excess of 
confidence which may prove to be tbeir undoing, a new 
and formidable foe. More recent events, which are still 
fresh in the news, have shown that not from one direction 
only has the war been brought perceptibly nearer to this 
country than before. 

But, achievement has not been all on the side of 
the Nazis and their friends. In North Africa the Imperial 
Forces have beaten up -and destroyed an Italian army, 
and, though the enemy later recovered lost ground, lie is 
still further from Suez to-day than he was a year ago in 
East Africa, after what will rank as one of the most 
brilliant operations in military history, another Italian 
army has been broken up, and Mussolini’s Empire is no 
more ; in Iraq we have intervened successfully to draw 
the teeth of a Nazi-inspired but ill-timed revolt, which 
might have proved dangerous to our line of communica- 
tions ; and a timely advance into Syria has denied the 
enemy valuable bases for military operations there. In 
the past eight months the names of Sidi Barrani and A1 
Mechili, of Keren, Amba Alagi and Damascus have been 
inscribed in shining letters in the already glorious annals 
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of the Indian Army, It is significant that the great Com- 
mander who' directed these campaigns with such success is 
now charged with the defence of India herself. 

Satisfactory though the solid achievements of the 
last year have been, I see no leason to suppose that the 
year 1942 will not be, like its x^redeeessors, a year of blood 
and toil, and tears "and sweat. There is no excuse for 
slackening in our efforts, and Madras, I know, has not 
slackened hers. You lead the Provinces of India in the 
voluntary contributions which jou have made for war 
purposes. These have already reached the splendid total 
of one million pounds sterling, and three of your districts — 
East Godavari, Madura and Guntur — ^have topped 
nearly reached) the ten lakhs mark. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that, in return for 
a contribution received from you last year, the first opera- 
tional aircraft to be assembled in India for the Indian 
Air Force, will be named MADRAS. Already, three 
Fighter Squadrons, in the Royal Air Force — one of 
Hurricanes, one of Spitfires, and one of Defiants — ^for 
which you have- subscribed, carry the name of Madras into 
battle, and that is a record to be proud of. The Madras 
Defiant Squadron, I was delighted to see, has the highest 
bag of enemy planes — 37 in a day — of any Fighter Com- 
mand Squadron. 

1 was privileged, the other day, to convey to the 
Corporation of Madras the thanks of His Majesty’s Sec* 
retary of State for the Colonies for a contribution towards 
the defences of Singapore, That was a valuable and 
imaginative gift, and it is a right instinct on the part of 
Madras to look to the soundness of the Eastern bastion of 
our defences. On the safety of Malaya depends ultimately^ 
to a great extent, the safety of Madras* 
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This Presidency has subscribed two crores and 
eighty-one lakhs of rupees to Defence Loans out of a totals 
for the whole of India, of 69 erores of rupees. I make no 
secret of the fact that even the all -India total falls far 
.short of what is required. The Government of India 
needs at least Rs, 100 erores a year — 2 erores a week — 
from Defence Loans to meet expenditure on Indian war 
measures and the proper financing of war supplies opera- 
tions in India. The cost of war supplies made by India 
to His Majesty’s Government and to Allied Governments 
is repaid in sterling, but the actual payments to suppliers! 
in India have to be made in rupees, for which a large 
volume of loan money is required — ^larger than we are 
getfng at present. I hope th«at you, gentlemen, who e 
efforts have been so remarkably successful in the raising 
of war gifts, will not neglect this most important matter 
of - encouraging subscriptions to war loans. 

In the actual production of war supplies Madras 
has played a substantial part. Your Railway Workshops 
are engaged in the production of munitions ; and, to name 
a few other essential items, textiles, leather goods, timber, 
chemicals and motor chassis are being produced in valuable 
quantities from this Presidency. 

As for recruitment, I was able last year to congratu- 
late you on the fact that, in the first nine months of the 
war, recruitment tO' the Army from Madras had been over 
ten times as great as the normal annual recruitment from 
the Presidency. Since then great strides have been made, 
and I soon hope to see a monthly recruitment rate of 
5,000 reached in this Presidency — which, as I do not need 
to all you, produces soldiers of a very special type and 
quality — ^largely as sappers, pioneers and meehanicsr— who 
have already rendered most valuable sei^iee in this war. 
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One of the four new Regiments recently approved 
by His Majesty is the Madras Regiment. It is intended 
that the battalions of this Regiment should be formed 
by regularizing existing Territorial Battalions, but this 
can only be done successfully if volunteers in adequate 
numberKS come forward from the Territorial units to form 
the nucleus of the regular battalions. So far, I am sorry 
to say, the number of volunteers has not been as many as 
one might expect. I know how eager Madras was tliat 
this Regiment should be raised : I look to you. gentlemen, 
to see, now that it has been raised, that it is kept fully up 
to strength. 


Hardly less important in the field of war eJTort 
than the production of money, supplies and recruits, are 
those humanitarian activities which lighten, for soldiers “ 
and civilians alike, the suffering caused by war. In this, 
Your Excellency’s Joint War Charities Committee has 
not been backward. In the fir^t year of the war you 
raised money which supplied ambulances for the British 
Red Cross and in the Middle East. Later you were able 
to turn your attention to the requirements of the Indian 
Expeditionary Force in Malaya, and Madras became the 
main port in India for the despatch of stores to the Far 
East — a role which is not likely to be diminished in 
importance. Your 200 work-parties produced nearly 
300, OdO articles during 1940 as well as contributing feheix’ 
share to the Central Red Cross Depot in Delhi : this year 
you have further undertaken a Red Gross postal message 
scheme, which has been of special value to your French 
neighbours in Pondicherry/ and you have opened a War* 
Stores Depot which has admirably discharged a heavy 
burden of work throughout the trying summer months. 
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In addition to tlie^ie, your Hospitality Committee) 
with which Clubs, charitable organizations and private 
individuals are co-operating, has been most jealous in 
the entertainment oS troops stationed in or passing through 
Madras, 

In the collection of war funds in the Presidency 
you have concentrated on aeroplones, and to a lesser degree 
on ambulances. 1 do not need to remind you that the 
comfort and well being of the men who are fighting for 
Us are also objects deserving the utmost generosity. I 
therefore commend to your attention, ladies and gentle- 
men, the need for mobile canteens and amenities for troops 
generally, but the supply of these should be co-ordinated 
through the Committee of the Central Amenities for Troops 
Fund. 

The outstanding success of the Madras Governor’s 
War Fund is, if I may say so, not only a tribute to the 
energy and the powers of persuasion of Your Excellency, 
and of many other gentlemen here this evening, but also 
an illustration of the Value of planned and concentrated 
propaganda. When last year I congratulated your Pro- 
paganda Committee on the work which they had already 
done, I said that iteration and reiteration was the secret of 
success in that field. It is work of the greatest importance, 
and there is no limit to its usefulness. What you are 
already doing, with the help of the , Madras Government, 
through hundreds of reading circles and with your 12 
propaganda vans, fitted with loudspeakers and cinema 
projectors, is most valuable ; keep it up, and let there he 
more and more of it. 

I said earlier in my speech that the war had come 
perceptibly nearer to Ind^'a, and not from one direction 
only. The significance of this for Madras, particularly in 
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regard to Air Baid Precautions, will not have escaped you. 
I was studying the other day, with a great deal of interest, 
the arrangements which have been made in this city and 
in the other towns of the Presidency where air-raid pre- 
cautions are considered to be necessary. However com- 
plete the preparations by Government, or by the Corpora- 
tion or the Defence Services may be, the success of air-raid 
precautions depends in a very large degree on the willing 
co-operation of every private citizen. For the safety of 
your city and of your neighbours, and of yourselves and 
your families, I cannot too strongly urge you — every man 
and woman — to' give to the utmoist the assistance which is 
required of you. I can hardly do better than repeat what, 
last year, the minister of Home Security, Sir John 
Anderson, said to the people of Britain about this : — 

In this war every man and woman is in the front 
line. A soldier at the front who neglects the 
proper protection of his trench does more than 
endanger his own life ; he weakens a portion of 
his country’s defences and betrays the trust 
which has been placed in him. You, too, will 
have betrayed your trust if you neglect to take 
the steps which it is your responsibility to take 
for the protection of yourself and your- 
family. ’ ’ 

When I was last in Madras, your Civic Guards 
were a newly raised body. This year they are veterans 
with more than a year’s training and experience behind 
them. Their importance, as a means of enabling the 
ordinary citizen to play his part in the defence of the 
State, and the maintenance of public safety and of public 
order, remains as great as ever. His Excellency the 
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Governor has seen them at work in nearly every district 
and tells me how keen they are and what excellent work 
they are doing — and that is most reassuring news. 

I congratulate you, ladies and gentlemen, on another 
year’s good work Go to it, a® you have been doing, and. 
stick to it ; and so you may put up your Vs. for Victory 
to-day, confident that you have helped to bring the day 
nearer when you shall be able to spell out that word to* 
the last letter. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S* ADDRESS TO^ 
BOMBAY CIVIC GUARD. 

Uth August His Excellency the Viceroy’s Address to Bombay Civie 
ie41| Guard on the 14th August 1941 r — 

Officers and men of the Bombay Cime Guard,— You 
who have voluntarily undertaken the duty of keeping the 
public peace and preserving the .safety of your fellow 
citizens in this great city, may justly claim that, in patrio- 
tisiii, in loyalty and in unselfish devotion to duty, the spirit 
whicli animates you and the services which you render are- 
excelled by none. 

To few civic bodies, raised for the purpose of defend- 
ing law and order, can it have been given so soon and so* 
creditably to win their spurs. I have read with admira- 
tion of the magnificent part which the Bombay Civic 
Guards—the motorised unit, and many others whom I see 
before me today, — ^as well as your colleagues m 
Ahmedahad — ^played in maintaining order and helping 
the police during the recent communal disturbances. Tha.t 
was a fine example to all other members of these Oivie- 
Guard throughout India. 
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There is no doubt that the best reemiting sergeant 
you can have is the reputation you have already earned so 
well ; and I can say with every assurance that the more 
there are of men like you, the better it will be for India. 
I am proud to have seen you on parade today, and greatly 
encouraged to feel that the steadiness, the smartness and 
the workmanlike bearing of the men I see before me is 
typical also of the other thousands of the Civic Guard in 
the districts of Bombay, whom I am not privileged to see 
today. Your movement is steadily gaining strength 
throughout the Province, and there is a growing realiza- 
tion of its value in the public mind. From the rapid pro- 
gress you have already made, I can say without hesitation 
that the future of the Civic GuaYd he^re and elsewhere in 
India is full of promise. 

Keep it up — ^Victory is not yet won. But it is a good 
dmen that I should see you drawn up today in ‘ V ’ forma- 
tion, for it is on men such as you — ^public-spirited, 
undaunted, ready fo'r any sacrifice and determined to keep 
the home front intact, wherever the tide of battle may 
roil, — on men such as you that the attainment of Victory 
at last in this long and bitter war depends. Good luck to* 
you all. 


HIS EXCELLENCYS ADDRESS TO BOMBAY AIR RAID 
PRECAUTION volunteers. 

His Excellency's Address to Bombay Air Raih Precaution 
Volunteers on the 14th August 1941 

Officers and men and women- of the Bomb ay A, R. P. 
Services, — ^You are the citizien defenders of your homes 
and of your neighbours’ homes, the pl-otectors of innocent 
men, women and children from that most devastating form 
€f modern warfare — ^bombing attacks from the air* 


^4tli Aug. 
1941. 
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Volunteers. 

India has so far been fortunate that in nearly two 
years of war no hostile aircraft has approached her shores. 
But that is no reason for complacency : if we have learned 
some lessons from this war, these are surely among them — 
that however far away the noise of battle may sound 
today, tomorrow it may be at our gates. This is an all-in- 
war, and the front line is in the iiomes of each of us. Above 
all we must ha^e learned by now to shed complacency- 
You have not been comijlacent in Bombay, where even 
before the war, a beginning had been made with A. B. P. ; 
and I have followed closely and wdth the greatest interest 
the steady and healthy develo]>ment of your organisation. 
(Today I am proud to have been able to inspect your Rally 
and to see from your demonstrations to what a high 
standard of efficiency you have trained yourselves- Your 
fellow citizens, too, should be proud of you, and thankful 
to you for the sacrifices you have made of leisure and com- 
fort. to equip yourselves for the defence of your great 
city. 


Do not for one moment relax your efforts ; do not 
give way to that most insidious of your enemies — -more 
treacherous than any fifth-columnist — I mean, Boredom. 
Nine-tenths of the business of waging war is intensely 
boring. There are long periods of waiting and watching 
and preparing for something to happen, which may never 
happen at all, and then creeps in the fatal temptation of 
wondering whether one is dbing ’any good hy all this 
vigilance and preparation ; Whether all this "expenditure 
of time and energy and money is worth while. At all costs 
put that temptation behind you. The moment for which 
you are preparing may never come, it is true ; -but mo one 
can tell ^it may come when you are least expecting - it ; 
and ii it comes when you are unprepared, then you^are 
beaten before you have started to fight- 
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So keep it up, all tkis i^od work of yours, and, as I 
said to your coliea^jues of the Civic Guard, just now, your 
enthusiasm and your efnciene^/, your tact and your per- 
severance will be your best recruiting sergeants. 

I hope a great many people listened to His Excellency 
the Governor’s Broadcast last night, and his emphasis on 
the need for co-operation with the work of the A. R. P. 
Services by every private citizen, and by every employer, 
in offices, in worlcsliops, in factories. I hope Bombay will 
not prove slow to answer the call for volunteers, and that 
his appeal for 20,000 new recruits in four weeks, will be 
over-subscribed before the opening day. 

The war is a long way from being over yet. All the 
patience and skill, all the courage and endurance, of ;;^ou 
and thousands more like you, will be required for many 
months to come, to ensure that our defences are strong 
and our spirit unbreakable. Even when the war begins 
to turn in our favour, we shall have a long and rough 
passage before us — for we have got to make a good job of 
it this time. We are just getting out teeth into the Nazi 
now ; but he is a powerful animal, and desperate ; he can 
do a lot of damage yet, and he may still swing us off our 
feet once or twice, before we get to his throat and bring 
him down. But let us hold on, and assuredly we shall 
bring him down — this time for ever. When that day 
comes, you officeis, men and women of the Bombay A. R.P. 
services, will have your reward. You will know that you 
have played a very real part in the winning of the war : 
you will have manned your trench and kept your part of 
the line of battle intact. You will deserve well of your 
fellow citizens, and of India, and I hope, on that day, you 
will be the first to break your own black-out regulations, 
and light in the sky an enormous * for Victory, T^hieh 
will blaze half-way across the Indian Oceam 
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His Excellency the Viceroy’s Broadoast on the 3rd Septerr^- 
her 1941 

My Friends,— night, two ye.ars ^Q, I spoke to 
you in A solemn hour. I spoke, then, pf my confidence 
that, at a time when all that is most precious in the eivilL 
zation of the modern world stanjds in peril, India would 
play a part worthy of her place among thp nations of the 
’s^orld. 

I was not wrong. War. like the bursting of a great 
dam, released the waters of destruction on the world. The 
noise of these waters was far oif when India set herself to 
meet the storm ; to man her own defences as well as the 
outer bastions of her fortress. In two years, the tide of 
war has rolled much nearer to onr shoresr— and not from 
one direction only. But India stands firm. Her young 
men have come forward to answer the call for service on 
the sea, pn the land and in the air : her factories, her mills, 
her dockyards are working night and day to produce the 
munitions and equipment, the ships and vehicles of war : 
her Princes and people have poured out their wealth in 
free will offerings to meet the cost of war : her citizen 
defenders have enrolled themselves in tens of thousands 
to protect their homes and to secure the public peace ; md 
the world will not forget how, aftpr the darkest hour of 
the Allied cause, Indian soldiers went into battle on a 
December morning in the Western Desert, as the speaiv 
head of a great attack, and won at Sidi Barrani opr first 
resounding victory. 

Today, India is the fo’cus-point of the nations and 
territories of the Eastern Group. In Egypt, in the 
Sudan — ^whose people have shown their gratitude by a 
splendid gift — , in Eritrea and Ethiopia ; in Iraq, Syria 
and Persia, the -armies of India have sought and found 
|lory on many fiel<^. They have dealt faithfully with 
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tiie Italian Empire, which lies in rains in East Africe ; 
they have forged new links in the comradeship of arms 
and have protected great neighbouring nations against 
the imminent or actual threat of the invader. 

India is awake ; she is mighty and formidable ; and 
jbiie shall, if you so determine, be mightier yet. 

Men and women of India, be proud of your sens and 
brothers. Not only of your soldiers, sailors and airmen, 
but of all those others too, who' are playing their part, not 
always spectacular, but none-thc-less valuable, in this total 
war. The merchant-seamen of India ; the men in the 
factories and in the fields ; the civil servants and the police j 
the civic guards and the A. B. P. services ; the business- 
men who cheerfully undertake, each of them, three or 
four men’s work in the interests of national service ; the 
women workers and many others who give of their best 
>vhether in money or service. These too are playing their 
part in this mortal struggle. They have not been privi- 
leged to stand in the front-line of battle ; to their lot has 
fallen the less exciting but necessary work of war behind 
the lines ; but on their patience and perseverance and on 
their stout-hearted confidence depends, no* less than on our 
armies forces, the ultimate triumph of our efforts to rid the 
world of the obscene pestilence of Nazism. 

There are those amongst us jwho would like to reap 
the harvest of victory without having put their" hands 
to the plough. Others there are who for one reason or 
^another are not ashamed, though the nation stands in 
grave peril, to seek to divide the people, to weaken the 
war effort, to destroy confidence. But that is not the 
spirit of India. Do not, I beg of you, let this insidious 
fifth-column eat, like dry rot, into the fabric of your 
determination. Be united, stand firm and preserve. It 
was in the spirit of co-operation that our soldiers scaled 
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the heights of Keren and Amba Alagi, and stormed 
Damascus it was in that spirit that they broke through 
the iron ring at El Mechili, and are contmuing the heroic 
resistance at Tobruk. When the tremendous conflict which 
we are witnessing passes into history, it will be deeds such 
as these that will be inscribed, for Indians honour, in golden 
letters on the banners of victory. 

I have asked that next Sunday shall be observed as a 
Day of National Prayer. The virtue of prayer lies in 
thanksgiving, faith and resolution. We have much to be 
thankful for. Great Britain, the British Empire and 
our Allies have taken some hard knocks, but we have given 
them too ; and we stand on infinitely firmer ground today 
than we did twelve months ago. But the war is by no 
tneans over we may not yet Jiave travelled even one-half 
of the long and rough road. We may be sure that there 
are before us many months of agony and sweat and sacri- 
fice, and it will take all our courage and resolution, all 
our faith and patience, to win through, with God's help, 
to the end. We must try to deserve the strength, which, 
next jguiiday, we shall ask God to give us. If you think 
you are giving all you can, give twice as much ,• if you 
think you are working as hard as you can, work twice as 
hard. I speak to you as comrades in this high endeavour, 
as fellow travellers along the hard and testing road of 
duty and of honour. Please beJieve me that your personal 
effort, your contribution, your support, are greatly needed 
and are truly appreciated. 

Some of you will remember an allegory, in a book that 
was written cl(^e on 300 years ago, of a pilgrim ^who was 
beset upon his journey hy the foul fiend Apollyon, who 
said ^ Prepare thyself to die ; for I swear by my infernal 
• den tlmt thou shalt go no farther ; here will I spill thy 
soul j and how the pilgrim fought back manfully for 
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many hours, and, at the last, though wounded and weary, 
he saw an opportunity and gathered his strength and his 
courage to strike at the fiend the deadliest blow of all that 
fight : at which Apollyon “ spread forth his dragon’s 
wdngs, and sped him away 

We must make an even better job of our Apollyon : 
he must not get away. The Nazi and all his -works must 
.perish utterly from the earth. Be resolute, keep your 
eyes on the goal and keep your hearts high, and so, for the 
generations that are to come, Hitler shall mean no more 
than a name to fiughten children with, a shadow of 
dragon’s wings across the sun. 

Good night, and God be with you all. 


SPEECH BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY" : 

ANNUAL SPEECH DAY AT THE BISHOP COTTON 

SCHOOL, SIMLA. 

Speech by His Excellency the Viceroy : Annual Speech Day 
at the Bishop Cotton School, Simla, Saturday, the 13th September 
1941 

Your 'Excellency^ Your Gmc^, Ladies and Gentle-- 
men, — Good-byes are sad 'things, so I am going to make 
those i said last year serve do'r this year as well. I have 
derived a great deal of satisfaction from my association 
with ^ Bishop Cotton I :am sorry that :that association 
must-soon eome to. 'an end. But^you may be sure^that my 
wife and 1 will always tkeep' in mir Ihearts a very warm 
corner for*"the BchcKjil. 

'Head Master ! We have all heard with lively satis- 
■f action, 'your report of~tbe state and progress of the Schodl 
for the last 12 months. 
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It is particularly good hearing that, in spite of all 
the changes and disturbances conseqjiient upon the war, the‘ 
examination results have made such a satisfactory showing. 

I congratulate all concerned on the progress of the 
Preparatory School, I take note too that you are making 
preparation for still further exi)anslon above the 315 boys 
which is your present strength. 

I am quite sure that everyone^ Masters and boys alike,, 
must have worked together whole-heartedly to achieve, in 
the face of many difficulties, the good results described;. 
Education is a vital service, it must not be interrupted. 
This is your contribution towards the war effort and it has 
been well done. Keep it up. 

Accept my congratulations upon your successes in the*^ 
realm of games and sports. See you go on winning ; but 
see to it, also, that you don’t get swelled heads. 

It is of interest to me that I should be speaking to- 
many boys who have had to face, a change of schools,, 
because I once had that same experience myself. I remem- 
ber how curious it seemed to find that so many of the 
customs and conventions of my first school should not be 
observed at the 2nd : — I refer of course to the rules made 
by the boys ; the ones we never broke ! Turning up your 
coat collar ; or not carrying your umbrella rolled lip ; or 
having walk on one side of the street till you had 
reached a certain place in the school — all of them obviously 
matters of immense importance. Then again, one started 
the new life with the feeling that it could not be as good 
as the old. But all -that soon passed, and I came to see 
that once again I had happened on the best of* all schools. 
Indeed, I am sure you have found it easy to settle down 
here, and to be happy and at home in your new sur- 
roundings. 
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If you can come to be men as good as tbe best tbat^ 
‘ Bishop Cotton ^ has turned out, you will have cause to 
be for ever grateful to this School. 

Parewell, and may all good fortune attend your ways. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROTS SPEECH AT 

THE OPENING- OF THE NATIONAL DEFENCE 

COUNCIL. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the Opening of the 
National Defence Council on Monday, the 6th October 1941 : — 

Y(mr Highnesses, Begum Shah Nawaz and Gentle- 
men , — This is a business gathering, and I am not going 
to make a long speech to you today. But I would like in 
the first place to extend to you the warmest possible wel- 
come to this the first meeting of the National Defence 
Council, and to say how deeply I appreciate your public 
spirit in attending, in many cases, I know, at very great 
personal inconvenience. I would like, too, to say a word 
about the significance of this occasion, before we go- into 
our secret session, and to touch very briefly on recent 
developments in the great part which India is playing in 
this war. 

This occasion is one of great significance. For the 
first'*^time the representatives of the Indian States and 
British India are met together to consider and discuss the 
war position and India’s war effort ; to receive from 
myself and from my advisers information on important 
aspects of these matters ; to give my advisers and myself 
the benefit, the value of which I cannot over-estimate, of 
your own suggestions and advice. It is my hope and 
belief that this meeting will be the first of many, and that 
the contribution which these meetings will make to the 


eth October 
1941. 
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-removal of misunderstandings, to tlie furtherance of onr 
.common cause, to the stimulating still further of efforts 
already so generously and widely made throughout India, 
will he great indeed. 

In the National Defence Council, coiffposed as it is 
of representatives of the Princely Order and of the Pro- 
vinces of British India, there has been established a body 
tmly representative of all elements in the national life 
of India, whose sole object is the intensiffeation of the war 
effort and the prosecution of the war. My object and that 
of my Government will be, during our secret deliberations, 
to acquaint the National Defence Council to the fullest 
degree, and in the fullest confidence, with the position in 
relation to all important aspects of the war effort ; to 
.obtain the benefit of their advice ; to improve and develop 
liaison ; and so to secure that, in a war that is as much 
India's war as the war of Great Britain or of any other 
part of the Empire, the Princely Order, and the Provinces 
of British India, are seized, through their representatives 
on the Defence Council, of the problems that confront us 
from time to time in the conduct of the war, of the greats 
ness of India's contribution, and of the background to, 
and the justification for, the magnificent effort which 
India is putting forth. 

There could be no more appropriate occasion than 
this to refer to the superb contribution so far made by 
India to the achievement of the ideals for which we are 
fighting. She has without stint poured out men, money 
and supplies. Her fighting men, whetlier by land, by sea, 
or in the air, have covered themselves^ and the land of 
their birth, with glory. In the face of every device of 
modern ^ warfare, in conditions often most difaeult, in 
unfamiliar surroundings, India's fighting men, whether 
Jhey come from the Indian States or from .the Provin^ccs 
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of British India, have shown outstanding v'alour and' 
endurance, aind have added still further honour to the 
martial traditions of this country. The Empire and India 
owe them a debt of gratitude, a debt that will never be’ 
forgotten. 

In paying the tribute that I have to the gallent fight- 
ing men of India I would associate with it a word of grati- 
tude for the immense assistance given us by our neighbour, 
the warrior kingdom^ of Nepal, to the sympathetic and 
enthusiast! e support and co-operation of whose Prime 
Minister we owe so much, and whose troops have played* 
their part with the distinction which we Lave come to 
expect of them in the various theatreis of war in which they 
have been engaged. 

In the field of Supply, India has again made a eon-' 
tribution of immense significance and value, a contribu- 
tion recognised throughout the Empire, a contribution that 
has in no small degree helped to bring home to many 
distant lands not only the great natural resources of 
India, but the high intelligence and skill of her craftsmen 
and her workers, and the readiness of all to play their' 
part at times like these. My Supply Member will be able 
to give you some idea of what has been done in this field. 
Let me say now only that the location in India of the 
Eastern Group Supply Council is in itself a tribute both' 
to the importance of her strategic and geographical posi- 
tion and to the magnitude of the assistance which she has 
given, can give^ and will continue to give to the common’' 
effort. 

The generous stream of contributions in gifts and’ 
loans, in money and in kind, for the purchase of munitions • 
and equipment, of planes, of tanks, of ambulances ; for' 
the alleviation of suffering and the relief of distress whicli 
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has flowed from India since the war began, is undiminished 
today. I pay my deep and sincere tribute to the magni- 
ficent generosity' o'f the gifts that have been made by 
Tour Highnesses of the Princely Order, by the Provinces 
of British India, and by that great multitude of indi- 
viduals throughout the country whose desire is to hasten 
by their personal sacrifices the day of victory for our 
cause. 

As the war goes on, every day reveals more clearly the 
place which India has won for herself in the world. She 
is today the base of operations for great campaigns and 
great strategic movements. The Commander-in-Chief, 
whom we are glad to welcome back today from his con- 
sultations with the Cabinet, with His Majesty’s Eepre- 
sentafiives, pivil and military, in the Middle East, and 
with our Eiussian Allies at Teheran, bears a responsibility 
which few, if any, of his predecessors in that great office 
can have held ; ^nd in the discharge of that responsibility 
from India he links India still more closely with those 
mighty movements that are taking place around us. India, 
as I have said, is the centre of the great Supply organisa- 
tion which serves the vital military needs of countries 
ranging from Australia to South Africa. Her contribu- 
tion in fighting men has been on the grandest scale, and 
will be greater yet. She is ready, as we know, to' make 
Bacriflces greater still in every way than those which she 
has so far been called upon to make. We may be proud 
of the achievement of India. We may be certain that 
that achievement win not fade from the memory of the 
nations. 

Yo-ar Highnesses, Begnm Shah Hawaa: a:nd Geatle- 
men I do not propose to detain yon further. We have 
before ns a long and bea-vy agenda. Btst i would Hke 
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again to say how glad I am that we should all be meeting: 
here today and how confident I am that our joint dlseus- 
sion and our joint labours will enure to the great benefit 
of India and to the benefit of the Empire as a whole'. 
Anxious times, a long and arduous struggle, great responsi- 
bilities, heavy burdens., lie before us still. Let us look to 
it, one and all, that otir response, in these critical days for 
our count]fy and civilisation, is worthy of the calL 


EEPLY BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY TO THE 
STATEMENT BY THE BURMA INDIAN DEPUTA- 
TION, AT THE VICEROY^S HOUSE. 

Reply by BQs Excellency the Viceroy to the Statement by 
the Burma Indian Deputation, at the Viceroy’s House on 
Friday, 7th November 1941 : — 

Gentlemen, — I am glad to have this opportunity of 
meeting you in Delhi and of hearing from you in person 
the views which you have so clearly and concisely expressed 
on the Immigration Agreement with Burma. I need not 
stress to you the keen and sympathetic interest with which 
the Government and the people of India w'ateh the fortunes 
of their compatriots in other parts of the world, I know 
that special problems exist for you in many spheres of 
activity and, so far as India can help towards the solution 
of those problems, I can assure you that legitimate appeals 
for .assistance will not go unheard. It is my -earne^kesire, 
as I know it is that of All you gentlemen, that not only in 
these difficult times, but also in the days to come, all ’ com- 
ponents of our great Commonwealth should work har- 
moniously for the betterment of all classes and communi- 
ties which they embrace. 


7tli November 
1941. 
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You have spoken of your - apprehensions should the^ 
Iinmigi*ation Agreement be implemented as it stands, and. 
you have referred to your understanding of certain state- 
ments made in Parliament when the Government of Burma 
Act was under consideration. You have also been good, 
enough to formulate the particular points which, in your 
opinion, require adjustment if the Agreement is to meet the. 
special conditions of Indian residence and interest in 
Burma. You will not expect me to discuss these parti- 
cular points with you ; I shall of course take careful note 
of thercL and you may relycipon Mr. Aney, who is now 
the Member of my Council in charge of matters affecting 
Indians Overseas, to give them- his earnest consideration. 

I have no doubt that you followed with keen interest the 
recent proceedings in the Legislative Assembly, and you 
will have gathered that the Government of India have* 
given full attention to the volinne of public criticism 
which has been directed against the Agreement. We have 
ourselves come to the conclusion' that in certain respects 
the provisions of the Agreement might operat'e in a 
manner which we had not intended’ and which would 
cause undue interference with Indian interests. We have 
conveyed to His Majesty’s Government the objections 
which have been voiced, and we have suggested that some 
modification and clarification is desirable before the Agree- 
ment is given statutory force. How this should be 
achieved is. a matter for particularly careful consideration, 
and is engaging our earnest attention; I need hardly 
remind you that in all agreements, whatever their sub- 
stance, some measure of mutual adjustment is ' inevitable; 
While we on our side may have a clear view of all that 
we should like to secure, so also, has Burma. It is im.a 
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.reconciliation of what may appear divergent or even con- 
.dieting interests that the essence of negotiation and snbse- 
*quent agreement lies. I have no reason to donbt--^and I 
am glad to note that you have suggested none — ^that '^he 
wGovernment of Burma are anxious to provide for the con- 
:tentment and security of all communities who form part 
of their permanent population. I have been told that 
there has for long been a tradition of friendship and good- 
will between Indians and Burinans in Burma. That in 
itself is the best augury for the future, and the import- 
ance of maintaining and developing that tradition calls 
for no emphasis from me. Differences of opinion are 
bound to exist, and to arise in future^ but so long as that 
-spirit subsists their solution in an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and tolerance should serve only to cement 
tl\e ties of friendship still more firmly. 

You have spohen of the shock, to use your own words, 
with which the Indian community in Burma first became 
aware of the full terms of the Agreement, and you have 
added that your Committee in B-angoon were not informed 
of all that was contemplated. I think you will agree 
with me that little is to be gained by traversing past mis- 
understandings. I think you will also agree — ^and I am 
sure this cannot have been your implication — ^that the 
Government of India and their delegate had nothing to 
gain by withholding anything from you intentionally. It 
is now our task rather to look to the future than to the 
past and to lend all our best endeavours to securing and 
maintaining that goodwill and co-operation without which 
no agreement, however favourable its terms, can avail. 

It only remajns for me, gentlemen, to express again 
my pleasure at having this chance to meet you, and to wish 
you a safe return to Burma and your homes there. 



12th Deoem- 
bor 1941. 
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EIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH TO THE 

EMPLOYEES OF THE TATA IRON AND STEEL 

COMPANY’S WORKS AT JAMSHEDPUR: 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech to the employees of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company’s Works at Jamshedpur on 
Friday, the 12th of December 1941 : — 

Ladies and Gentlemeny — I am most grateful to you for 
the welcome which you have given me, and for this oppor- 
tunity of seeing the great work which is being done in 
Jamshedpur. Iron and Steel are the passwords of today : 
they will open the gates to India's future industrial pros- 
perity, and they will win us the victory which must be won, 
if safety and prosperity are ever to be tasted. I have been 
intensely interested by what I have seen during this short 
visit. You have reason to be proud of your membership 
of the largest steel-producing unit of the British Empire, 
and proud of the work you are doing. I have been greatly 
encouraged to see that work, and to see that it is good. 
I have seen it through the eyes not only of your Viceroy, 
but of one who knows from personal experience what is 
the point of view of the soldier in the front line. In tho 
last war, as in the present one, the aggressors started with 
a big material advantage in munitions and equipment. It 
IS a disheartening experience for the soldier when his guns 
ean only reply with one shell a’gainst every hundred fired 
by the enemy’s gtms ; or when he has. to face a hundred 
enemy tanks with ten. But, if the soldier knows, as we 
toew in the last war, that there is a tremendous effort 
going forward in the munitions factories at home to give 
him as quickly as possible the W'eapons he needs, he can 
and will hold on until those weapons ar^ in his hands. It 
is up to yoU’ to see that the toot which you send to the 
soldier ar^ good, that he gets them quickly^ and in such 
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numbers as not merely to restore the balance, but to give 
him an overwhelming superiority, so that he can finish the 
job once and for all. 

In the Great War of 1914 — >18 this country sent over- 
seas hundreds of thousands of tons of steel, which were 
used in our campaigns in Mesopotamia, Palestine and Egust 
Africa. In this war already about a million tons of your 
finished and semi-finished steel products — trails, structural 
sections, plates, sheets and bars — ^have been supplied for 
war requirements, and large quantities of your pig-iron 
have found their way even tO' Great Britain. 

The stress of modern warfare calls for special qualities 
in steel, and it is in the production of special steel that this 
Company has shown imagination, foresight and energy of 
the highest order. Tour Control and Research Labora- 
tories are the finest of their kind in the Empire, and, as a 
result of their work, there is flowing from Jamshedpur, — 
from this Steel Works and from the other closely asso- 
ciated factories in this area — ^in a steady and ever-increas- 
ing stream, a great variety of special alloy steels, high 
speed steels for machine tools, bullet proof armour plate 
and many other essentials for the armies and factories of 
today — ^from steel helmets to stainless steel for surgical 
instruments : and from tin-plate and barbed wire to that 
special cable which is .the answer to Hitler’s secret weapon, 
the magnetic mine. 

You have kept in the forefront of new developments 
and processes. As evidence of this I have seen today the 
armour plating of splendid quality, which is rolled and 
treated in your Works, being made into the bodies of fight- 
ing vehicles in the East Indian Railway Workshops. I 
shall be keenly interested to learn of the results of the 
bold and courageous experiment on which you are also 
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engaged, whereby, for the fixsit time, acid steel will be made 
direct from Indian raw materials. The new plant for this 
purpose will add to the growing number of your products,, 
which, before the war, had to be imported from abroad. 
You are leading the way in showing that India can and 
should rely more and more on her own treasure-house of 
material resources and the skill of her owu workmen to 
make her strong and prosperous. 

Yours is the task to forge the shield as well as the 
spear-head of our armies in their mortal struggle. But 
you are not content with that. After your long day’s 
work, you look to the defence of your own homes and work^ 
shops. The importance of air-raid precautions in a place 
like this needs no emphasis from me. My own eyes can 
testify to the energy and enthusiasm which you have 
brought to this voluntary work and 'the progress which 
you have achieved in the organisation, recruitment and 
training of A. P. workers and Civic Guards. I warmly 
congratulate you all — staff and management alike. It has. 
been a fine effort, and an example and inspiration to many 
other parts of India. 

Very generous gifts in money too for war purposes 
have come from Jam^hedpur-Golmiiri. Three figure 
planes of the Boyal Air Force carry the name of your 
district, and you have given 14 armoured carriers ” to 
the Indian Army. Your investments in War Funds have- 
exceeded half a erore of rupees, and your Publicity Com- 
mittee has been doing most valuable work. 

All of you, I can see, are determined to fight this fight 
out to the limit of your powers ; and all of you are deter^ 
mined which side will win. We shall win this war — ^but 
there is a stern task before us yet. How soon we shall win 
it d^p^nd^s the skill the ppeservance you, aud 
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©f men and women like you. Neve? be content with yom* 
effort ; neTer let it flag ; then victoy will soon be ours, 
and Jamshedpur will be free to turn to the great part she 
is bound to play in the reconstruction of a peace-time 
world. 

You workers in Iron and Steel hold the industrial 
fliture and the present safety of India in your hands. That 
is a great trust and a great responsibility, but the skill, the 
industry and the readiness of every man and woman 
among you will, I know, prove equal to it. 

The soldier who looks to you for your powerful co*- 
operation will not ask in vain. He stands in the front 
line of battle, but you are standing at his shoulder, and it 
as the strength you give whicli Will drive his swordarm 
forward, carrying destruction to the Nazi and to all our 
enemies. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT 
THE ANNUAL MEETING! OF THE ASSOCIATED 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AT CALCUTTA. 

His Excelleney the Viceroy’s Speech at the Annual Meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta on 15th 
December 1941 : — 

Yom Excellency, Mr. President, Gentlemen , — I thank 
you most warmly for the welcome yofl have given me here 
today, and I need not say how great a pleasure it is to me 
to meet you again, or how greatly I esteem the privilege 
that you have extended to me of addressing you. This is 
the sixth occasion on which I have had that privilege. You 
know how much importance I attach to the opportunity it 
gives, me of speaking at large on matters, of great moment 
not only to the commercial community, which you, gentle* 
men, represent, but to* an audience wider far. 


l5tb Dec la- 
ber 1941 
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Before I proceed with my remarks I hope you will 
allow me to say how glad I was to hear the tribute which 
you, Sir, have paid to His Excellency Sir John Herbert, 
Pew people can know better than I do the zeal and the 
enthusiasm which he has displayed in his most heavy and 
responsible charge, and the pains at which he has been not 
only to acquaint himself with the problems of that charge 
on paper, but to make close contact with every corner of 
the Presidency, and, through his own example, and his own 
keen interest, to encourage every endeavour that has been 
made in support of the war effort of Bengad. 


In your speech today, S4r, you touched on a number 
of points of great importance, and I will do my best in 
what I have to say to comment on them. 1 should like also, 
with your permission, to say a brief word towards the end 
of my speech on the Indian political situation, and on the 
developments that have taken place in it during the last 
twelve months. But today, wherever we may be, the 
matter of first importance^ the matter of vital importance, 
the one thing that dominates our thoughts, the one thing that 
demands every ounce of energy that we can spend, is the 
successful prosecution of the war and its successful out- 
come. And it is therefore of the war, and of its fortunes 
over the last twelve months, and of India’s contribution to 
it, and the help that India has given and is giving, that I 
would like in the first place to speak. 


Today the -minds of all of ns are fnfl of the wanton 
and nnproTohed aggression of the Japanese against the 
British Empire and against the United States of America. 
Like master like man, says the old proverb. The Japanese 
have If possible improved on the example set them by the 

Nazis of deceit, of cold-blooded disregard of the most 
solemn obligations and. I trust also, on a long view, o£ 
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short-sightedness. There is little I need say to yon today 
in a case so clear, at a juncture so critical. A more 
infamous betrayal of those principles which Japan has in 
the past claimed to venerate and to uphold would he diffi- 
cult to parallel. The warning is clear to all of us, as it is 
clear to the small nations. This new and heavy addition 
to our responsibilities is one that we must bend every 
nerve to deal with and to master. And in handling that 
task we shall have with us, I am certain, as fully as in the 
earlier phases of the war^ the goodwill, the heartfelt sym- 
pathy, and the support of India as a whole. 

When I addressed you last year the Empire was but 
recovering from the blow inflicted on it by the defeat of 
our French allies, and the collapse of France. We were 
through the worst. We had stood up to the heaviest 
battering that any nation could have had to face. We had 
survived with success many months of acute peril and 
immense strain ; and we were in a position to- look forward 
with confidence to 1941. 

1941 has not belied the hopes that we entertained a 
year ago. It does not* see the end of the war. There are 
before us many critical months, months in which we shall 
pass through grave anxiety, in which we shall suffer heavy 
losses, in which we shall have to bear the strain of critical 
situations, before the desired outcome is achieved. But 
we are a year further on the way. The year which has 
just passed has been marked by many events of the utmost 
significance. The enemy’s endeavours to strangle us by 
sea have failed. The Battle of the Atlantic still goes on, 
and ydll go on. But the threat it constitutes, and the 
burden it represents, are less great by far those a year ago. 

By land, we have liquidated the Italian Empire in 
Africa. In that great task, with which the name of our 
present Commander-in- Chief, His Excellency General Sir 
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Archibald Wavell, will forever imperishably be associated, 
the part played by India and Indian troops was of the 
first signidcance and of the highest value. I have the 
Oommander-in-Chief 's personal authority for the outstand- 
ing quality of their effort and of the contribution that they 
have made, India’s troops, fighting at Gondar a few days 
ago, fighting in North Africa as I speak to you, are main- 
taining the highest traditions set by the Indian Army in 
tlie past, and by their comrades in the earlier phases of 
this war. In Iraq, in Persia, in both of which countries 
Axis endeavours to turn to their advantage, by Fifth 
Column methods and insidious propaganda, the weakness 
of individuals Imve been foiled, Indian troops have played 
their part. There is I think some risk that recent events 
in the Far East may divert attention from the great and 
glorious victory which General Auchinleck and the troops 
under his command, splendidly supported hy the Poyal 
Navy and the Air Forces of the Empire, have won, against 
^ery imiDortant German and Italian forces, in North 
Africa. In the long and gruelling battle between forces 
very evenN'- matched, Indian troops are playing a highly 
. distinguished part. The strategic importance of this battle 
will, I am convinced, prove to be very great ; and it is 
most heartening to uotice that, upon the first occasion that 
\ve have met the Germans on terms of equality in numbers 
and armament, our men have proved their superiority. 

From the United States of America, to which our 
sympathy goes out with such sincerity and depth in the 
shocking aggression of which they have been the victims, 
the Empire has had, and continues to have, help of in- 
estimable value. Let me say in that connection how great 
a happiness it has been to me to see during my own term 
of office, and at a juncture so critical as the present, the 
bonds between the United States of America and India 
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more closely knit by tke appointment as United States 
Commissioner to India of Mr. Thomas Murray Wilson, so 
well known to many of ns here ; and by the appointment 
of Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai as Agent-General of India 
in America, 

When last I addressed you, few of ns anticipated that 
a still more blatant exhibition of cynicism was to be given 
by a breach of I’clations between Germany and Russia, and 
by the wholly unprovoked, and wholly unjustified, on- 
slaught made -without a moment's notice, or a w^ord of 
warning, by the Nazis on a nation to which they were 
bound by every form of engagement. Russia has had to 
meet and to can-y the shock of a devastating and an un- 
provoked attack.’ But her response has been magnificent ; 
and I know gentlemen, that I speak for you all today when 
I say that the deep and sincere good wishes of everyone of 
ns go out to Russia and to her people in the battle they 
are waging ,* and that there is no one of us who does not 
feel admiration, real and profound, for the supreme 
example which she and her people have given to the world 
of courage, resolution, and tenacity. 

We have been at war for two years and a quarter. 
We have suffered heavy losses, grave setbacks. But we 
have much to show in the result ; and it is my sincere 
belief that, with the lessons of the past behind us, we can 
face the very testing times that lie ahead -with confidence, 
and well-founded confidence, that we shall face them with 
no less resolution and no less courage, whatever may lie 
in store for us, than the Empire, and than India,, have 
jshown since the day that the war began. 

India's contribution to the war and to its successful 
outcome was great indeed even a year ago. In the twelve 
months that have passed since we met its growth has been 
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immense. His Majesty’s Government have shown them- 
selws most anxious to take advantage of the men, the 
munitions, the supplies of various kinds which India is so 
well qualified to give, and which India has always been so 
anxious to give. The number of our fighting men who are 
defending India overseas is three times what it was a year 
ago, and ten times what it was two years ago. The orga- 
nisation of our supply system has been, I will not say per- 
fected, for there is always room for improvement in any 
system, but it has been brought to a pitch of performance 
which commands admiration, and the results of which are 
striking in the highest degree. Let me pay due acknow- 
ledgment to the part which your help and your construc- 
tive criticism have played in that achievement. 

In every form of warlike display we are playing our 
part, indeed more than our part. In every form of 
financial contribution — ^for weapons, for equipment, for 
amenities for the fighting forces, for the relief of distress 
arising from the war, India, the States and British India 
alike, remains most generous and open-hearted. And the 
spirit of this country, since it first recognised what was 
involved in the struggle in which we are engaged, has 
remained, and remains, calm, firm, isonvinced of the neces- 
sity of vietoi^’', ready to do and to give all in its power to 
bring victory about. But there is always more for us to 
do. There are always ways in which as a country and as 
individuals we can make a still greater contribution. I 
am ready to ask for the impossible, and I know that if I do 
I shall get a ready response, not only from you, gentle- 
men, and the great commercial community which you 
represent, but from all classes and from every part of 
India. 

Let me turn now to some of the important matters on 
which you have touched in the course of your remarks. 
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They are without exception directly connected with the 
war, for we have reached a stage now at which there is no 
activity in this country, no activity indeed anywhere in 
the Empire, that doss not directly or indirectly aifect, or 
arise out of, the prosecution of the struggle- in which we 
are engaged. 

I would like in the hrst place to say a word about 
supply. You can imagine how deep a satisfaction it has 
been to me to hear, Sir, the encouraging and the friendly 
words wiiicli you were good enough to use today of the 
work of my Supply Department. I can bear personal 
witness to the intensity of the efforts made by the ohicers 
of that department since the beginning of 'the war, and 
to the anxiety both of Sir Zafrulla Khan and of his dis- 
tinguished successor, Sir Plomi Mody, to see that the very 
best results possible are a,chieved, whatever the difficulties 
that may confront us. The progress made has been due 
in part to plans laid well over a year ago by those w^ho 
founded the Department and who saw it through its early 
troubles. But the two great factors in our progress have 
been the establishment of the forward programme and the 
creation of the Eastern Group Supply Council. 

The forward programme has made it possible to enter 
into contracts for six months at a time, and to get industry 
into continuous production. Tlie Eastern Group Supply 
Oouncir'has beyond any question most markedly stimulated 
the war effort on the Supply side in India, and in the 
Dominions and other countries represented in the Eastern 
Group'. The Eastern Group Conference gave the repre- 
sentatives of the various Governments concerned a clear 
idea of the industrial potential of their neighbours ; and 
I would like to take the opportunity to' add that India has 
irad a very fnll share of the orders that have so far been 
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placed through the Council. The opening of a great new 
theatre of war in the Far East will provide a sharp test 
©f the elasticity and soundness of -our provision and supply 
organisations* I have every confidence that these wilj 
emerge with credit. 

I think that you will wish me to g'ive you, as briefly 
as I can, a few outstanding facts which speak for them- 
selves. The production of steel is being rapidly stepped 
up by the efforts, to which I should like to pa.y a warm 
tribute, of the Tata Iron and ‘Steel Company, and the 
Steel Corporation of Bengal. Before the middle of 1943 
production should touch a rate of 1*25 million tons per 
annum ; and that is not a final figure, for a substantial 
increase npon it may be looked for. I woyhl like to say a 
W’ord of praise and of thanks in this connection for the 
efforts of the Tata Iron and Steel Company (whose works 
I have jhst had the pleasure of visiting again) in pro- 
ducing special steels, notably armour plate and bullet-proof 
welding electrodes. 

All the Ministry of Supply Mission projects approved 
by His Majesty’s Government are now well launched and 
work upon them is proceeding as fast as possible. 

Civil armaments production, which encountered initial 
difficulties of some substance, is now shaping Tvell, and the 
production of empty shell is satisfactory. There are diffi- 
culties still to be overcome in the production of certain 
munitions components. But the work done during the 
last twelve months has not been wasted, and I am satisfied 
that we may reasonably take an encouraging view of 
prospects. 

, India’s shipyards are employed tcy capacity in the 
construction of mine-sweeping trawlers and other small 
naval ei'aft, as well as in repairs to ships of the line and 
merchant vessels. 
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Progress kas been made, I am glad to say, in stimulat- 
ing and developing the Indian machine tool industry, and 
simple maekine tools are now being manufactured in India 
in fairly large quantities. Engineering stores are being 
manufactured iil very large quantities indeed, and, though 
there are still hold-ups owing to the uneven flow of material, 
the fabrieatiHg workshops are fully occupied. The 
demand for 'woollen textiles still absorbs Indians capacity 
the full. Cotton textile demands are increasing very 
rapidly, and the great cotton textile industry, whose capa- 
icity we would all of us at one time have thought to be 
almost inexhaustible, is now beginning to feel the strain of 
the demands placed upon it both for direct war purposes 
and for various purposes arising out of war conditions.- 
The Indian silk industry will shortly assist in the war 
effort by providing the material required for the extensive 
manufacture of man-carrying statichutes in India. De* 
mands for timber have risen to an unprecedented level. 
The Government clothing factories are now turning out. 
over 8 million garments a month. Leather manufactures 
are being organised on the same lines as clothing, and the' 
Value of the monthly output already exceeds Rs. 1-25 croreSs 
The output of motor vehicles assembled in India has been 
much increased, and so far as armoured vehiclest are con- 
cerned, India will be able to produce all the armour plate 
required for a considerable pri^gramme. India will shortly 
be producing her own refined sulphur, and valuable pro- 
gress has been made in the production of vital chemicals, 
such as bichromates, and of medical stores, including both 
drugs and equipment. 

1941 saw something like a four-fold increase over the 
greater part of the Supply field, and the demands of 1942 
may he literally gigantic. You will be with me in feeling 
that the main consideration at present is that India should 
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prepare herself for the iminense burdeix likely to fall npoB 
her in 1942 and subsequent years. As I speak to you 
today, we can claim already to- have achieved great results, 
For those results I am profoundly grateful, not only to 
niy Supply Department, but to the willing co-operation of 
industry, which has been so generously given, and which 
is of such vital and essential importance. I would ask that 
that co-operation should continue to be given with the same 
fullness as in the past, and if it is — and I need not say how 
entirely confident I am that it will be, even when under 
the stress of war difficulties may sometimes seem unsur- 
mountable — we need none of us have any doubt or fear 
lest India should fail to play her pai't to the full in thi& 
vital area of war effort. 

You referred. Sir, to the growing demands on 
industry and commerce on account of the war production 
programme, and to' the shortage of skilled laboirr which is; 
maldng itself felt. In that connection you sounded a note 
of caution that production not required for the direct pro- 
secution of the war should not he closed down ; and you 
reminded us that while the paramount need for Commerce 
•and Industry is to man, equ%x, and maintain the most 
effective possible fighting force, tliey must not be entirely 
unmindful of their own preservation, I can at once assure 
you that it is no part of the policy of niy Government to 
close down industrial production merely because it is not 
required for the direct prosecution of the war. But, in- 
evitably, war work is in an increasing degree causing 
demands on material and labour at the expense of the 
normal operations of certain industries. 

As regards skilled labour my Government has done, 
and will continue to do, its utmost to train such labour in 
_ increasing numbers, to give special facilities for such train* 
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and to ensure that available skilled labour is used to 
the best advantage. The labour position, save in regard 
to certain specially technical labour connected with 
engineering, is, happily, easier in certain regards in ‘India 
than in other couiatries. Though there has developed a 
shortage of highly skilled and skilled labour, it is doubtful 
whether there is yet a shortage of semi-skilled, and there is 
no lack of unskilled. There is, how^ever, a shortage, and 
a shortage keenly felt, of supervisory and administrative 
staff. This is true in particular of European managerial 
and supervisory sta:!^ owing to the scheme of compulsory 
military service which has been introduced, and to the 
eager response that there has been to the call for men. I 
agree entirely that every action possible to foresee diffi- 
culties, and, consistently with the wanning of the war, to 
provide for them, and to watch the preservation, in your 
own words, of Industry and Commerce, niust be taken. I 
feel certain that the National Service Tribunals with their 
large majority of non-official business men, will be con- 
cerned to bear in mind the legitimate claims of industry 
and commerce, and to see that the depletion of this stafi^ is 
not carried too far. 

In your remarks, Sir, you touched on the very remark- 
able growth of war-time industries in India and on the 
question of their post-war future, and you urged the need 
for all the help required if many of those industries are to 
survive economically in post-war conditions. That import- 
ant question has been constantly before me and before my 
Advisers ; .and in the Budget Session of 1940 the Govern- 
ment of India formally stated that they were prepared, 
in the case of specific industries started in. war conditions, 
to give assurances that such industries, after peace was 
restored,, would be gi^'en some form of protection against 
competition from abroad. That assurance was inevitably 
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eonfin^ed to specifie industries^ since in each ease the scope 
of the industry, its needs, and the part that it will x)lay 
in the general economy of the country, have to be con- 
sidered. There are cases where an industry does not 
satisfy the conditions referred to as regards its position 
in peace conditions, and where its establishment is essential 
for w-ar purposes. In those eases the Department of 
Supply makes the practice of encouraging production by 
a variety of ad hoc methods, certain of which will protect 
the industrialist from loss. In some eases the State has 
itself found the necessary capital under appropriate con- 

ditioiiSv 

Apart from this, the question of post-war economy, 
with special reference to industrial development, is engag- 
ing the close and constant attention of niy Government. 
Some time back it was announced that post-war Eccon* 
structibn Committees would be constituted to examine 
various aspects of post-war economy, and to deal with 
problems likely to arise in post-war conditions. These 
Reconstruction Committees are in the course of being con- 
stituted, and they will include a strong non-official element. 
One of them, the Consulative Committee of Econoimst% 
has already started work. I sincerely trust that these 
Committees, and their deliberations will contribute 
materially to the solution of some of the problems to 
which you have referred. 

In the circumstances of today the problem of civil 
defence assumes an importance greater than* ever: I 
know what energy and zeal has been devoted in Calcutta 
to the handling of that problem, and to the development 
oi passive air defence, an energy and zeal on which I 
warmly congratulate the Presidency, and which will carry 
its own reward, I am glad to think that the whole of this 
very vital issue is now “being, handled, in eoxisultation with 
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tlie provinces, by a single Civil Defence Department at the 
headquarters of my Government, and that, in dealing with 
it^ I have the assistance, in Mr, Ilaghavendra Kao, of an 
adviser who has himself had much practical experience 
•at home and who has had the advantage also of a very 
close contact with the Ministry "of Home Security. 

You have rightly stressed the important part y^hieh 
transportation plays in modern warfare — and, I would 
add, in our w^hole economic life — and the importance of 
securing the best use of the available facilities. These 
unfortunately have never been fully adequate for the needs 
of the country, and the 'war is bound to involve an increas- 
ing strain on them. My Government has been encourag- 
ing the establishment of Boards at the leading cities to co- 
ordinate transport over large areas, and I recognize that 
as the war goes on, it may be necessary to impose further 
control than is operative at present. But compulsion 
always involves a certain sacrifice of elasticity and we are 
anxious to leave as much liberty to private enterprise as 
,is compatible with the fullest war efiort. 

I listened with close attention to the observations 
which you, Sir, made in your speech on the problem of 
Inflation. I welcome the prominence you gave to this sub- 
ject, and, while you will not I know take me as endorsing 
all that you say in this regard, I would congratulate you 
on a lucid analysis of one of the most baffling of present- 
day problems. I personally am satisfied, on the best advice 
available to me, that there is as yet no undue cause- for 
alarm, and that the situation has so far proved reasonably 
amenable to control. But the bitter experience of so many 
countries of post-war Europe shows the havoc, the distress, 
the social injustice, which uncontrolled inflation is capa- 
i>le of causing ; and all who have at heart the interests of 
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India and its people must do tlieir utmost to prevent the 
vicious spiral from taking hold of this country. My Gov- 
ernment have been, and are, giving the matter their con- 
stant and most anxious coiisidertuion. But the ramifications 
of the problem are complex, pof'-sible counter-measures are 
beset w.th administrative difficulties, and in our efforts to 
deal with it we need, and will, I assure you, most grate- 
fully welcome, all the advice and all the active assistance 
which we can get from the commercial and the non-official 
world. 

I do not propose to detain j^ju with comments on the 
special factors which have contributed to the substantial 
price advances of particular commodities, or on the 
measures which have been taken, or are in contemplation, 
by my Government to ease the position in those cases. 
The encouragement and stimulus of increased production 
where feasible is the most obvious, the most effective, and 
the most generally acceptable course of action. But un- 
fortunately its scope is in present circumstances strictly 
limited, and other and more drastic action may often 
become necessary. You have referred to price fixation as 
one of the possible methods of attacking the problem, and 
you have emphasised its limitations. I need hardly say 
that my advisers are fully conscious of the fact that mere 
pricQ fixing by itself can seldom provide a complete cure, 
while any attempt to check the rise of prices, whether of 
primary products or of manufactured articles, not infre- 
quently arouses hostility and opposition on the part of the 
interests immediately affected. And rationing of articles 
of common consumption, which is the almost inevitable 
corollary to control of prices, presents in a vast country 
like India greater practical difficulties than in countries 
smaller and more highly organised. But I can at once 
'"assure you that my Government are quite prepared to 
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resort to methods of direct price control where they are 
satisfied that sneli action can with advantage be tahen, and 
they will not hesitate, where need be, to follow np this 
preliminary measure with such control over supply as may 
prove to be necessary and practicable. 

You spoke of the danger of inflation which may result 
from rising wages, and- the increased purchasing power 
thereby created in the hands of a vast number of employees. 
You distinguished between the ease in which higher wages 
are passed on to the consumer in the form of a higher price 
for the product, and the case in which the increased wage 
bill is met entirely out of the higher profits accruing to 
the employed. But you suggested that even in the letter 
ease there must still be a considerable inflationary effect, 
a proposition which I am not disposed to dispute. It is, I 
think, generally recognised that a higher standard of 
living, based upon a war-boom, has inherent elements oo. 
instability, and that there is a limit to the extent to which 
rising wages and earnings result in a real improvement, 
owing to the development of shortages in the supply of 
consumable goods. This applies not only to luxuries, but 
also to certain necessaries, ^ch for example as textiles. 
But it is, I think, possible to exaggerate the direct influ- 
ence on the situation of the demands of labour, and it is 
important to realise that there are other, and perhaps more 
fundamental, factors at work as well. War-time taxation 
undoubtedly contributes to the avoidance of the dangers 
of profit-inflation, but this remedy can at best be only 
partial. It needs to be supplemented by the avenues for 
saving and investment provided by the Government of 
Tridia’s Defence Loans. And, if*workers are to obtain the 
full benefit of their higher money wages, they should save 
as much as possible, and by doing so at once safeguard their 
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own future position and help to iDrevent rises in the prices 
of consumers’ goods which can be of no advantage to 
them. 

I trust that you will bear with me if I elaborate this 
last point a little, for I regard it as a matter of first import- 
ance to India’s war-time economy. With rupee expendi- 
ture on inilitarj’’ and war supply activities standing, as it 
now does, in tlxe region of 20 crores a month ; with 
imports both from belligerent and from neutral countries 
subject to severe restrictions ; there is a clear and impera- 
tive need for withdrawing as far as possible the surplus 
purchasing capacity so as to prevent the infilationary rise 
in prices which, as you rightly iioint out, everybody 
dreads. It is here that my Government rely on, and, I am 
confident, wall receive, the utmost assistance and co opera- 
tion from tile non-official w’orld. In all Provincial Defence 
Loan Committees there is a large non-official element, while 
those ill Bengal, Bombay and Madras are I believe entirely 
non-official. I am deeply grateful to them for their admi- 
rable W'ork. Ill particular I Avould like to congratulate 
Calcutta on the magnificent result — over 10 crores of 
rupees — of its recent National Defence and Savings Week. 
Such special efforts are of the greate.st value, and I cannot 
too warmly commend their examples. But the situation 
demands persistent and unremitting effort. Of the 20 
crores a month which I have just mentioned a substantial 
portion must pass directly into the hands of the urban 
industrial workers, and through them to a vast number of 
other humble folk who live entirely outside the realm of 
income-tax, excess profits tax, and defence bonds. I would 
urge that all possible eujpouragement and assistance be 
given to them to eonseiwe their savings by investment in 
Defence Savings Certificates, tie Post Office Defence 
avings Bank, or the Savings Stamp and Savings Card •; 
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and I am sure tliat I can rely on you, ojentlemeii, and on 
all employers of labour, liy your personal influence to help 
in a matter the importance of which in times such as these 
I cannot easily exaggerate. 

When we last met, I spoke to you of the proposals in 
the constitutional field, which, with the full approval of 
His Majesty’s Government, I made on the 8th, August 
1940. I was at pains to analyse those proposals in detail. 
I tried to bring out their far-reaching character ; their 
great potentialities ; their real significance both immediate 
and for the future. I repeated that they reaffirmed, as 
the proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown, 
and of the British Parliament, the attainment by India of 
free and equal partnership in the British Commoiwealth. 
I emphasised the concern of His Majesty’s Government 
that full weight should be given to the views of the minor- 
ities in framing the future constitutional scheme ; the far- 
reaching significance of their decision that responsibility 
for the framing of that future constitutional scheme should, 
subject to the due fulfilment of the obligations which Great 
Britain’s long connection with India has imposed upon 
her, he jDrimarily for Indians themselves. I referred tc 
the readiness of His Majesty’s Government to see set up. 
after the conclusion of the war, with the least possible 
delay, a body representative of the principal elements in 
India’s national life, to devise the framework of that 
scheme. 1 repeated that, pending the conclusioia of the 
war, His Majesty’s Government were only too anxious to 
welcome and promote any sincere and practical step taken 
by Indians themselves to prepare- >he way for agreement 
about the form and procedure of this post-war body, and 
about the principles and basis of the constitution. I spoke 
of the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to see that 
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sufficient decree of general agreement in this country be- 
hind .any constitutional changes which is so essential if 
there is to be harmonious working. I made an appeal to 
all parties to sink their diffierenees in times stteih as these, 
when the fate of everything that we all of us hold most 
dear is in the balance, and to co-operate in the defence of 
those common ideals. 

My .appeal did not secure the response for w^hich 1 
had hoped. T determined however to w^ait in the hope 
that the passing of time would make a difference^ for I 
w^anted to give every possible chance to the major parties 
to come together on the basis of these proposals. I hoped, 
too, that the increasing pressure of the war, and its swift 
approach to India, would influence the decision. I was 
anxious, finally, as I alv’-ays have been, to secure, for the 
expansion of my Government and for the other arrange- 
ments which I had in view for associating opinion in India 
more closely with the conduct of the war, the support of 
the great political parties. 

As you know, gentlemen, I was disappointed in those 
hopes. But, though I w^as prevented from going ahead on 
the lines which I proposed in August of 1940, I would 
repeat that the guarantees, the undertakings, the pledges, 
the intentions, and the attitude of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, as explained in my statement, towards future consti- 
tutional development and the machinery by which it is to 
be brought about, are as valid today as when they were 
first siDoken. But, given the increasing pressure of the 
war, I could not, in justice to India itself, longer postpone, 
because of the absence of support from the great political 
parties, tbe creation of additional departments in my 
Council, the reorganisation of the work of that body, and 
the taking of steps or the association of non-official opinion 
with what was going on. 
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It was in those circumstances that, with the full 
approval of His Majesty’s Government, the reorganisation 
announced in last July took place. That reorganisation 
did not have any basis other than administrative conveni- 
ence. But in making it, though I could not look for help 
from the political parties, T was anxious that I should get 
the best men I could, the most representative men, men of 
real standing and importance in this country. In that I 
can claim to have succeeded. Though the reasons for the 
expansion of the Governor-General ’s Executive Council in 
the form which it finally took were those that I have 
explained, the process of expansion, the fact that as part 
of it there disax)peared the European and the official 
majorities that had been the characteristics of that body; 
for so many years, the transfer to non-official gentlemen 
of the highest standing and reputation in this country of 
great departments of State, with joint responsibility for 
all the business that comos before the Governor-General in 
Council, tvas a step the significance of which is far greater 
than I sometimes think is realised. Its immediate import- 
ance is great. On the long-term view it is likely to prove 
to be even greater. 

Let me add that during the few months that my 
expanded Council and 1 have been working together, I 
have, if I may say so, been most deeply impressed by its 
approach to the problems which come before it, by its 
wide grasp of the diverse issues that at all times fall to be 
considered, by its strong sense of corporate unity, by the 
independence of view of its members, and by the happiness 
of the atmosphere that has throughout characterised our 
confidential discussions. And we have had many major 
issues to consider during the time that we have heen 
together. The Council in Its present fo'rm is a body of 
great authority and great distinction. It represents wide 
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experience, political and adm'nistrative. On it are inenv 
bers of different communities, from different parts of India, 
service and non-service Euro]’)ean and Indian. I v’Ould 
like ^ to express to this important audience my own judg- 
ment of its entire competence in the administrative held, 
and my own appreciation of the value of the assistance 
Vhicli it has been able to give me on wider political issue.s. 
It is a strong, effective, and distinguished body ; and India 
may be well content that in the direction of affairs she is 
uo well served today. 

The second limb of the new arrangements v^hich were 
announced in July was the establishment of the National 
Defence Council, and I would like to pay a tribute to the 
patriotism aud public spirit of those gentlemen who have 
accepted my invitation to join that body. As you know uiy 
intention was (and is) tiiat Pxume Ministers of Provinces 
shall be eX'-o-fficAo members. In these last few’' days we 
have w^elcomed to it the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, who on 
tile happy occasion of the restoration of normal i^aidia- 
mentary government in Orissa, which w^e all of us so much 
■welcome, havS become the Prime Minister of that Province ; 
•while with the formation of a new^ Ministry in Bengal, ihe 
Chief Minister of Bengal becomes a member of the Council. 

The establishment of the Council is a most important 
landmark. I think that those of you, gentlemen, present 
here today who are members of it will support me when 
I say that His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief and 
liis military, naval and air advisers, have been at pains to 
give the utmost information in their power, information, 
too, of a most secret character, to the Defence Council ; 
and that it has been my anxiety’ in other fields equally to 
put its members in the fullest xicssessioii possible of. what 
we are doing, of our difficulties, and of the directions in 
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which we would welcome their help. The value of 
ULseussioiis has been very great and that not only because 
cl the man3^ constructive and helpful suggestions made by 
the Council. Those discussions have enabled us to make 
the liulers of the Indian States, and the representatives 
of non-official opinion throughout the Provinces of British 
India, fully aware of the facts of the situatio}! ; and they 
have brought about a liaison betTveeii myself, my Govern- 
ment, the Indian States, .and the Provinces of British India 
the value of which I cannot overstate. 

But, while tlie two steps which I have just mentioned 
are of great signficance and of great hope for the future, 
our main problem still remains unsolved. 

While in five provinces the constitution is functioning 
normally with the assistance of the legislature, in six others 
its normal operation remains suspended. There could be 
no better advertisement of the practicability and the 
advantage of. normal parliamentary government than the 
success with which it has been wmrked in great provinces 
such as Bengal and the Punjab, and in areas presenting 
problems so different as do Bengal and the Punjab, Assam 
and Sind. And it remains to me a bitter disappointment 
that those in other provinces who had asked for and had 
accepted the burden of government should Have thrown it 
down so lightheartedly, at a moment of such crisis in the 
fortunes of the world and of India, and with so little con- 
sideration of what was involved. That that decision has 
provoked many regrets I am well aware. • I can but hope 
float we may yet see the day when, in the provinces which 
are still without a ministerial government, we shall see in 
power governments set on the winning cf the war and ready 
to use the immense power and opportunities at their dis- 
posal. 
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And if the the iDrovincial position is as I have described 
it. there still remains unbridged tlio gulf between the parties 
as regards the future Government of India. That that 
problem remains unsolved is due to no lack of goodwill, 
no lack of earnest effort on the part of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, the Secretary of Slate and myself. We have 
left nothing undone to bring the parties together, to try 
TO provide the materials for an amicable agreement between 
Them, to tr3" to smooth India’s path to the realisation of 
her goal. At the critical point wdiieli matters have now 
reached in the international situation I would ask again 
whether it is not possible for the divisions that unhappily 
exist to be bridged ; and for India, which has made, and 
is making, so immense a contribution to the war, which 
stands for so much in the history of the world, to go 
forward as one in support of ideals in wdiich we know that 
she believes, and for w^hich there is such overwhelming and 
general suj)port throughout the country. And it is my 
earnest prayer that the common detestation of the wicked- 
ness against which we are fighting today may reflect itself 
in that agreement in the internal political field which it 
has always been our hope and desire to see achieved. 

Let it not be forgotten tbat when this war broke out 
India, in provincial autonomy, had begun to move, had 
indeed made a most important step along the road, to that 
equality of status with the Dominions which it has been 
our object to achieve. That the more complete fulfilment 
of that process by the establishment of Federation should 
not have been realised by the date of the outbreak of the 
war has always been a profound grief to me. Had we 
been able, before the outbreak of the war, to have brought 
federation into being, so many of the problems that con- 
froajt us now would have been solved. No better consti- 
tptional basis could have been found on which to develop' 
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the efforts of British India and the Indian States in a* 
partnership which would, I believe, have been as fruitful 
of unity and concord in the years to come as of military 
advantage in the issue that immediately confronts us. 
Underlying the federal scheme there was a majestic con- 
ception, the work of the best brains of India and Great 
Britain, elaborated with the utmost care, designed to bring 
this great country to a constitutional position equal in 
status and character to that of the Dominions. None of 
us overlooked the difSeultics. They have alwaj^s been 
great. They have always been obvious. They should not 
be insurmountable. But I will not be misunderstood when 
I say that they are in no small measure domestic, and that 
a closer collaboration between parties, communities and 
interests in this country would go far to pave the way for 
the final work of the post-war period even if, during the 
war, the obstacles to handling in detail all aspects of the 
vast and complex probleih of constitutional development 
may be insuperable. 


We stand today at a crucial moment in the history ’t>f' 
mankind. Throughout the world mighty forces are 
engaged in a titanic struggle the outcome of which will 
alfect the destinies of the human race for centuries. In 
the Far East the clouds that we have watched gathering 
for so long have burst in a storm that brings the menace of* 
war even more closely to this land. India is no merer 
spectator of these tremendous events. They affect her 
vitally and she is playing an outstanding part in them. 
Let us in such circumstances forget our domestic differ* 
ences and work together as a whole for that common object 
the attainment of which is so vitally necessary to India 
and so anxiously desired by all her people. 
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Ris Excellency the Viceroy^ s Speech to representative workmen^ 
from the Metal and Steely and Rifle Factories (kt 
Ishapore, 

Gentlemen, I will not keep you longer. I thank you: 
for the patience mth which you have listened to me today. 
"?V^hen I addressed you a year ago I thought that if you did 
me the honour to ask me to speak to you at i'our meeting 
this year it w^ould he for the last time. A seventh year 
in this great office would in any circumstances,, even the 
most peaceful, he a heavy hhirden to carry. A seventh 
year in circumstances such as those of today, when so 
much has been crowded into one Viceroyalty, and so many 
issues of most critical impo]*tance have fallen to my lot, 
is no light matter. For the best part of six years, you 
have given me, in full measure, the powerful aid of your 
comfort and support. I trust that you may find mo 
deserving of these for yet another year, in wiiieh T shall 
strive, if strength is given me, to fulfil to the utmost of 
my powers the great charge which His Majesty has once 
again been pleased to place in niy hancb. 


HIS EXCELLEITCY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH TO 

representative workmen from the metal 

AND STEEL, AND RIFLE FACTORIES AT 

ISHAPORE. 

Hia- Excellency the Viceroy^s Speech to representative 
workmen from the Metal and Steel, and Rifle Factories at 
Ishapore on Monday, the 2i9th December 1941 

I am glad to be with you today here at Ishapore, and 
to witwess -the good work you are doing. I wish each one 
of you to understand that you are engaged on a most 
nnportaat task. On your individual effort, and on the 
!5)eed tad efficiemgr with whidi, you carry out your work 
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may depend victory and tlie safety onr brave soldiers. 

nothing di.s.tract you from your work. I count on you 
to maintain the even 'B.ow of weapons and material from 
these factories whatever the difficulties. Please at all times 
remember that somewhere in the thirsty deserts of Afe*ica 
or in the dangerous swamplands of Malaya, Indian soldiers 
are waiting for that which you and only you can give them. 
I know you will not fail those brave men who face con- 
stantly such .great perils. Just as 1 rely upon yoti, so 
also do those soldiers trust you to help them with the pro*- 
ducts of your labour. You who are engaged here day by 
day in arduous, honourable, and manly toil are playing 
an essential part an the war ^oft of India, which today 
is admired by the whole world. You are also helping to 
shape the new India that must be born after this great 
War is concluded, an India in which we must strive to 
secure that our expanding industries shall thrive in 
balanced harmony with an improved agriculture to the 
betterment of the mass of the people. 


All who work in great factories understand that tlie 
output of the works and the safety of tlie workers depend 
upon efficient and active management in full co-operation 
with the supervisory personnel and labour staffs. I desire 
to congratulate Mr. Plill and Mr. Jenkins, and their collea- 
gues throughout the works on all that I have seen today^ 
I admire the fine spirit that I have observed amongst all 
grades of the staff. I have the stro-ng conviction that yoiX 
at Ishapore work as a happy family. Give of your best i 
Pull together ! Comfort one another I So will you best 
give aid to your motherland in this time of her greatest 
need. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH ON THE 
OCCASION or THE LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION 
STONE OF THE INDIAN SEAMEFS HOME IN 
CALCUTTA. 

.Srd Jftnuarj His Excellency the Vieeroy^s speech on the occasion of the 
laying of the foundation stone of tlie Indian Seamen^s Home in 
Calcutta on Saturday, the 3rd January, 1942 : — 

Jour Excellency ^ Ladies and Gentlemen , — It gives me 
great pleasure to lay this morning the foundation stone of 
thp building that is to serve as a Home for Indian seamen 
in Calcutta. 

Sir Thomas Blderton has described briefly the genesis 
of the scheme for the establishment of a Home for Indian 
seamen, and has paid tribute to those whose united efforts 
have today resulted in the fruition of that scheme. Of the 
admirable work done by the Seamen ^s Home Committee, 
however, Sir Thomas has made no mention, and I should 
like here to express my appreciation of the thoroughness 
and care with which the Committee, under Sir Thomas's 
able guidance, have performed their task. I should also 
like to express my own and my Government’s gratitude 
to the Ministry of War Transport, whose spontaneous offer 
of a contribution to the cost of the Home has afforded 
signal proof of their solicitude for a body of men whose 
loyalty and devotion, courage and endurance have been 
unsurpassed, even in the rich annals of the British mer- 
chant service. No less valuable has been the assistance 
received from the Government of Bengal, the Port Com- 
missioners, the Seamen’s Welfare Association, and from 
shipping companies. To all of them we owe a special debt 
cf gratitude. I should like to take this opportunity also 
ef announcing that I propose to make a grant from my 
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War Purposes Fund of three lakhs of rupees for the pro- 
vision of amenities in this Home, and I am sure that tlie 
many donors, who have so generously contributed to my 
Fund and have left the application of their gifts to my 
discretion, will readily approve the use of their money to 
make easier the conditions of life for a class of men, whose 
daily work forms such a mighty part of India's war effort. 

I regard it as a real privilege to be associated with a 
scheme of such benevolence. There are few forms of ser- 
vice which so command our admiration tod our gratitude 
as the profession of those who follow the sea. It is hard 
and it is often dangerous. It takes the sailor far from 
home, and rest from his labours is usually inseparable 
from unemployment. Yet, for those who have felt the 
call of the sea, the oi3portunities for service and adventure 
w^hich their calling offers transcend its perils and priva- 
tions. Inured by discipline to unremitting vigilance In 
the performance of their duty they bring to us by their 
labours the rich fruits of international trade and com- 
mence. Surely no cause could be more worthy, or more 
deserving of our warm-hearted suppott than that of these 
Indian Merchant Seamen. 

In Bombay a sister institution to this one commemo- 
rates the heroism and the sacrifice of those seamen who 
served and suffered and died in the last war. A grateful 
public erected as a monument to their memory a residential 
Home where new generations of seamen could live in com- 
fort and freedom from want such as was unknown to those 
who had gone before. The wheel has turned full circle, 
for today's ceremony coincides with a fresh crisis in our 
history. Once again freedom and tradition and culture^ 
all that is priceless in out heritage, is in jeopardy in face 
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<{)f a ruthless rla^Iieng^ to civil izatioai. The struggio has 
i-iow spread U) aU i3arts of the globe, and on the merehaiiu 
navy has devolved liie vital and formidable task of main- 
taining the iiiterehange of essential supplies between the 
countries, scattered far and wide, who are united in their 
determination to destroy the common enemy. In this 
great task the Indian seaman is playing a magnifieent 
part. Many are the tales told of the unflinching courage 
^ihown by Indian seamen in the last war. Conditions of 
warfare are no longer the same ; the hazards of the sea 
are more incalculable, the peril from the air harder to 
endure. The sailor in the tramp steamer is exposed to 
the same risks as the soldier on the battlefield, but unlike 
the latter often is a.ll-<eqia.ipped to defend himself. Des- 
pite these heavy odds, the Indian seaman of today has 
maintained unsullied the high traditions of his forefathers, 
in the number of men offering themselves for service there 
is no diminution, and there can be no example of devotion 
to duty more heartening and more inspiring to all of us 
engaged in this stern struggle than that of men, ship- 
*wrecked more than once by enemy action, seeking without 
hesitation a further opportunity of employment on the 
high seas. 

H^e, in Calcutta, it is fitting that there should be 
founded an institution consecrated to the welfare of these 
worthy sons of India. From this great port go forth 
every year tens of thousands of Indian seamen. Many of 
them are strangers to this city, and during their sojourn 
here, most of them live in conditions of great discomfort. 
Tn the people of this city, it must be a source of satisfac- 
tion tharthis state of affairs is at last about to be removed 
that there should be founded for the convenience of 
the seafaring classes a modem Hoim rivalling, in size and 
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in tlie amenities to be provided, any similar institution i»> 
any part of the world. May the Home to be erected on 
this site prove a sanctuary for the seaman waiting for a 
ship and, no less, for the tired sailor home from the sea ! 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE 

ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE KARACHI CHAM- 

BER OP COMMERCE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply to the address presented sth January 
by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce on the 8th of January 
1942 

Qenileme%f — I should like first of all to say how 
greatly I appreciate the kind terms in •which you have 
welcomed my wife and myself to Sind and to its capital. 

The w^ar has indeed imposed greater responsibilities and 
preoccupations on all of ■os. It has, of course, also strongly 
underlined the importance of Karachi as one o-f the main 
gateways of India, and we are glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of seeing and hearing how it fares with you here. 

I have listened with close attention to the two im- 
portant matters to which you have referred in your 
address. The first of these — ^the problem of Karachi's 
water-supply — ^is, as you say, a domestic problem, but one 
of the very greatest importance, particularly in view of 
the rapid increase in the City's population. It is not a new 
problem, and I am aware generally of the^lines on which 
it has been sought to find a solution in the past. I am 
glad to know that the question of providing an adequate 
and permanent water-supply has now passed the explo- 
ratory stage and that a definite scheme has been prepared. 

As regards financial assistance, this is clearly not a matter 
on which it would not be possible for me, or on which you 
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would expect me, to commit myself or my Government in 
any way whatever. I am sure, however, that you recog- 
nise the importance, before any request for .assistance from 
outside is put forw^ard, of showing that every available 
means has been explored an& will be adopted of financing 
txie scheme, by taxation and i^etrenchment, to the greatest 
extent possible from the City’s own resources. 

I have listened also with interest and sympathy to the 
remarks which you have addressed to me on the closely 
related topics of rising prices and of price-control. As 
you have rightly pointed out, rising prices are due partly 
to local conditions and partly to circumstances which affect 
the whole of India — I would go further and say circum- 
stances which are affecting the entire world economy. 
From the standpoint of the consumer, it is the widening 
margin between sale price and the price of acquisition by 
the retailer which attracts most attention, and here I would 
remark that, so far as the necessaries of life are concerned, 
to which you particularly refer, powers have already been 
delegated by the Central Government to the provincial 
authorities, and it rests with these latter to make as full 
use of them as local circumstances will permit. It is mani- 
festly impossible for the Central Government to interfere 
at the retail stage, but it must confine itself to coping with 
the sufficiently difficult problem of the control of whole- 
sale prices. This it has every intention of doing as neces- 
sity arises, but I would point out that properly organised 
markets exist only in the case of certain commodities, and 
where, owing to the nature of the commodity, no whole- 
sale market in the full sense exists, the task of the Central 
Government is indeed a hard one. B.ut my Government 
are fully aware of the increasing urgency of the problem 
and ofi the desirability of close integration between the* 
respective spheres^ of the Central Government and the 
Province. 
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Gentlemen, I will not detain yotl longer, but I would like 
mice more to thank you for giving me this opportunity of 
meeting you this evening, and for the trouble you have 
taken to acquaint me with your views on these important 
matters, which are of such close concern to you and, I 
need hardly assure you, of not less concern to me. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S ADDRESS TO THE 
PARADE OF THE CIVIL DEFENCE SERVICES IN 
KARACHI. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s address to the parade of the gtii Jana* 
Civil Defence Services in Karachi, on the 9th January 1942 : — 

Officers, Men and Women of the Karachi Civil Defence 
Services , — am glad to have had this opportunity o! 
inspecting your parade today, and I am much Oneoilraged 
by what I have seen. Your smartness and steadiness are 
a credit to you and to the famous city which you serve. I 
have been following with keen interest the details of your 
progress and development, .and in the field of A.R.P. and 
Civic Guards you can justly be proud of the fact that you 
did what many others throughout the world must be sorry 
they left undone ; you saw the danger, you recognised 
the enemy, and you started to prepare for your defence iia 
time. A year before the organisation of Civic Guards had 
been set up in India, you had your Emergency Guards in 
Karachi, and the beginnings of your A.KP. Scheme go 
back to 1938. You have moreover persevered in your 
voluntary tasks with zeal and imagination, and your public 
spirit deserves not only the gratitude but the emulation of 
those many thousands of your fellow-citizens who do not 
stand in your ranks today. 

In this vitally important matter of Civil Defence let 
no man feel that he may safely leave the job to be per- 
formed by his neighbour. Siieh complacency has been tho 
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riiin of enough peoples already -who took np arms to 
defend themselves too late. You, whom I am addressing, 
.have not been complacent : you have given up your leisure 
-and your comfort to make yourselves more fit for the 
duties to which you have so unselfishly devoted yourselves : 
you have realised that, in modern warfare, the battle line 
is of infinite depth : it runs through the home of each citi- 
zen, however far removed that may be from the sound of 
the guns r and it is just as important that it should be 
-stoutly manned in your own homes, and in your own hearts 
and minds, as in the •deserts of Libya or the jungles of 
'Malaya. Others, who have not yet joined yoxir numbers, 
should realise this too. There is no better tonic for anxiety 
•and doubt than a hard job of useful work such as you are 
•doing ; there is no better way of resisting the insidious 
probes of the enemy into your courage and determination- 

You men and women, of the Police, the Ambulance 
Services, the Boy Scouts, Civic Guards and A. IL P. Ser- 
vices, are doing a fine job of work. You are all proud, I 
know, of the magnificent feats of arms performed by the 
fighting forces of India overseas : yours is the best way of 
expressing that pride and of proving worthy of the heroism 
and the sacrifice with which they are keeping the war far 
from Indians frontiers, and winning fresh lustre for her 
glorious annals. They look to us^ those fiighting men, to 
maintain the standard which they have set up. They 
expect every one of us to maintain it by carrying on, stead- 
fast, confident, determined, at onr daily task whatever it 
may be, and at whatever voluntary labour of defence or 
preparatiorn we may undertake beside. I know you will 

to it, if the test comes, that our soldiers will be proud 
of you. 

Bo not lose the momentum you have gained, citizens 
of Karachi. Do not let the routine of drill or of daily 
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preparations to meet a danger that is still far off, blunt the’ 
edge of your alertness, -Keep your imagination awake. 
Think of every untoward thing, however unlikely, how- 
ever bad, which might conceivably happen here in this 
city, and see that you are ready to meet and counter it. 
You have begun well and strongly. You must go from 
strength to strength, without flagging or weariness or dis- 
couragement. There may be a long night yet to watch 
through ; but you have mounted guard, and you will per- 
form your trust bravely and patiently until your relief 
comes with the dawn, ' And the dawn of victory is on its- 
way as surely as tomorrow’s sunrise. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VIOEROTS SPEECH AT THE 
SIND PROVINCIAL DARBAR AT- HYDERABAD 
(SIND), 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s Speech at the Sind Provincial lOfch JantT*- 
Darbar at Hyderabad (Sind), on Saturday, the 10th January 
1942 


Toitr E excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen , — It gives 
me particular pleasure that I am privileged to be the first 
Viceroy to have an opportunity of meeting, on a formal 
occasion, and speaking to the representatives of the Pro- 
vince of Sind. I am delighted to see how truly repre- 
sentative is the gathering that is assembled here today; 
consisting as it does of the Baluch Sardars, of members of 
the landed aristocracy of the province, of legislators and 
of administrators. I am not, in any case, one who thinks 
that formal gatherings such as this, even in war-time, have 
outlived their usefulness. A new province naturally looks 
forward to the future : but the country has its roots firmly 
fized'in the past, and Sind itself inherits a wealth of tradi- 
■ tion drawn from a long and honourable history ,* it is, 
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moreover, a country of great contrasts both physical and 
in the character and outlook of its people ; and for these 
reasons I am sure that you in Sind will agree with me that 
Darbars, such as this, at which the representatives of Gov- 
ernment and the representatives of the people may meet 
with traditional ceremonial and solemnity, can still be 
occasions of great value and inspiration. 

The last ten years have marked a great increase in the 
prosperity of Sind. There is no doubt that in that pros- 
perity the principal factor has been the opening of the 
Lloyd Barrage and its canals. The completion of this 
monumental work of engineering — ^the dream of Irrigation 
Engineer’s for half a century — ^is imperishably linked with 
the name of that great administrator and devoted servant 
of the Empire and of this country, Lord Lloyd, whose loss 
we have so lately mourned, and for whose zeal and vision 
the Sindhi cultivator has so much to be grateful. The 
Barrage has, as we know, and as was always expected, 
brought new problems as well as solved old ones. It is 
perhaps not an unreasonable aspiration on the part cf 
dwellers in those areas of the province which enjoy no 
benefit from the Barrage that they should be raised to a 
state of prosperity comparable with that of the Barrage 
tract, and I am glad to iaiow that projects with that end 
in view are being actively examined by your Government. 

The dispute between your province and your 
neighbour, the Punjab, over the distribution of the Indus 
waters is being investigated by a Commission composed 
of members of the highest standing and experience, in 
whose ability to produce a solution acceptable to all parties 
I have every confidence. 

It was a matter of great regret to. me to hear' that 
your crops last year had been afflicted by two serious pests. 
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The energy with which the/ problem presented by the 
invasion of locusts w^as handled deserves every praise, for 
the .greater part of your crops was saved, and valuable 
experience w^as gained, which -will help to counter and 
eliminate that pest in future years. The threat from the 
bolhworm to your cotton crop still needs most careful 
investigation, and this I am glad to know has besn under- 
taken with the help of a grant from the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee. I most earnestly commend this valu- 
able field of research to the attention of all cotton farmers 
in this province for their wholehearted co-operation^ as a 
means of averting a loss which may well amount through- 
out the province to crores of rupees, 

I make no apology for referring to these agricultural 
matters first, though it is the war that is in the foreground 
of all our thoughts and endeavours at this time, since they 
are important matters for this Province, and the farmer in 
every part of India is playing as significant and as. poten- 
tially valuable a part as the soldier and the industrialist in 
the prosecution of the war. 

Day by day we hear of the*fightin|g overseas in which 
the armed forces of India are giving a magnificent account 
of themselves, in attack and in defence. They are fi.ght- 
ing on and beyond the outer perimeter of our fortress and 
their valour is keeping the war from India's gates. Their 
courage and skill will bring us victory, hut there is a hard 
fight still to be fought ; and we in India, and particularly 
you in Sind, who stand in the first line of our inner 
defences, must be worthy of our soldiers, sailors and air- 
men overseas and must give them the strength and confi- 
dence that comes from knowing that behind them India's 
inner line of defence is secure and stoutly manned. The 
enemy today is still far from our frontiers — ^both on the 
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East and on the West, — and please God he ■will ever 
remain so. But he is ,a cunning; enemy who does not fight 
on the battle-held alone ; he seeks also, by spreading alarm 
and confusion behind the front, to undermine the stead- 
fastness and courage of civilian x>opulations. It is per- 
haps the utmost that he hopes to achieve in India ; and 
we must see to it that his hope is a barren one. We have 
seen what disorder he wrought by that_ means among the 
countries in Europe which he overran, and how disastrous 
for the defence of these countries was the impediment 
cau>sed by refugees : we have seen too in the example of 
the island fortress of the United Kingdom how the threat 
and the terror can be withstood. The enemy must never 
gain such easy triumphs here. Each one of us behind the 
lines can best secure not only the ultimate triumph of our 
cause, but the present safety of our homes and our families 
by remaining steadfastly .at our work and carrying on with 
calm confidence and determination at our daily tasks. If 
to these tasks each citizen were to add membership of one 
of the voluntary Civil Defence organisations, the Air Raid 
Precautions Services or the Civic Guards, then the defence 
of Sind, and India’s defence, would be doubly sure. I 
cannot too strongly commend the invaluable contribution 
which these Services are now making to our war effort, and 
I hope that their ranks will soon be swelled by many 
thousands of new recruits, in fact by all public-spirited 
' citizens, who for the lo-ve and honour of their country 
would lend their aid in establishing and increasing a state 
of disciplined preparedness. 

I deeply appreciate the generosity with which gifts 
of money have been made to the Sind War Planes Fund 
and to His Excellency the Governor’s Fund — ^though I 
cannot fail to observe that it is not always the most pros- 
perous part of the province that have taien the ‘ lead in 
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this generosity. I aelmowledge with especial gratitude 
the results achieved during the recent Sind War Week. 
These sums, wdien added to the money which Your Excel- 
lency has sent me after your tour in Southern Sind, will 
suffice, I am glad to say, to cover the cost of mechanisation 
of a complete battalion of the Baluch Regiment, with 
which your x'>rovince has such old and strong associations. 

Before I end, let me turn for a moment to the 
important subject of law and order in this province. For 
territorial and geographical reasons^ and to some extent 
also because of the commonly felt difficulty in police force 
organisation of anticipating the demands of ^growing 
population and more complex administration, your Gov- 
ernment must still rely to a great extent on the influence, 
and example of large landholders for assistance in main- 
taining law and order. I am very glad to see so many here 
whose influence, I know, is a strong factor in the preserva- 
tion of j)eaee within the borders of their estates. I parti- 
cularly appreciate the work, in this connection, of tlie 
great Baluch Sardars whose traditions of helpfulness to 
the administration have been well maintained. Your Gov- 
ernment has, however, now taken up vigorously the ques- 
tion of the increase of the police force in the province and 
has showm by its recent actions that it will not tolerate 
lawlessness in high places. Sind is a country where 
respect for religious leaders and for the families of religious 
leaders is deeply engrained and it would be deplorable if 
these traditions should operate for the degradation instead 
of for the uplift of those who follow them. 

I thank you once more for the cordial welcome which 
you have given me today. Before I take leave of you, it 
is fitting that I should pay a Iribute to the wise leader- 
ship, the experience and the sound judgment of yoiir 
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Governor, His Exeellpney Sir Hugh Dow. I do not need 
to expatiate to you in Sind on his qualities, nor of the 
admirable assistance and support which he receives from 
Lady Dow ; nor need I tell you of the sympathetic and 
understanding guidance which you may expect from them 
both in the conduct of your daily affairs, the problems of 
administration and the welfare of your people, whether 
in war time or in peace. There are few among you who 
cannot claim them as old friends of yourselves or of your 
families. In returning to Sind they have returned as it 
were to their own country, and you are all aware of the 
devoted personal care with which your Governor and his 
Lady have the interests of Sind at heart. 

And now, although my all-too-short visit to your 
province is not yet over, I bid you good-bye, confident that 
Sind will bear a worthy part in the supreme endeavour 
which demands all our energies today. The stakes are 
high — no less than the continued existence of civilisation as 
we know it — and I know that you, sharing the fixed 
cletermihation of all members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and of our Allies, will do your utmost to hasten 
the day of destruction for our enemies, so that we may 
join once more in the works of peace and the establish- 
ment of a new era of goodwill, unity and prosperity here 
in India and throughout all nations of the world. 


MESSAGE TO INDIANS IN SINGAPORE. 

{Broadcast on m February 1942.) 

To each one of you, sons and daughters of India, who 
are standing shoulder to shoulder with the brave defenders 
of >Singapore I send this message. Just as you may be 
thinking today of some part of India which you hold dear, 
so you are at this moment held very clearly and dearly 
in the hearts and minds of your friends and loved ones 
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here in your motherland. Let that knowledge, and their 
love and pride, their confidence in you, strengthen you. 
The safety and honour of India are in your brave hands ; 
the safety of your homes, your villages, your families, and 
the honour of your proud and ancient land. You are the 
wardens of her Eastern gate. 

The enemy is treacherous and ruthless, but we in 
India know that you, and those who are fighting and 
working by your side, will stand firm and will not give 
him passage, however long and rough the fight and the 
trial may be. The forces of the mighty Empire of which 
you are members, and of our great allies are gathering 
strength and will soon enable you to deal much deadlier 
blo^vls than thpse which you now endure, until the enemy 
is utterly destroyed. Be strong, have faith and courage ; 
carry on yO'Ur daily work with calm confidence, helping 
and encouraging one another. God be with you all. 


SPEECH (EOE MEETING OP COUNCIL AT 5 P.M. ON 
MONDAY, 9th OF FEBRUARY). 

His Excellency the Viceroy^s speech to Council on Monday, 
the 9th of February, at which Generalissiroo and Madame Chiaug- 
Kai-Shek were present. 

Your Excellency mid Maclamu Ch'ang Kai-shek , — 
In the name of His Majesty the Hing-Emperor, I bid you 
welcome to India, 

My Colleagues of the Executive Council of the Gov- 
ernment of India are gathered in this room to do honour 
to a great man, and to a great lady, and to mark a moment 
which, I am persuaded, will come to be known as a turning 
point of history. This is a meeting w’'hieh sets a seal 
upon the comradeship-in-arms of two great nations— 
nations which between them number eight hundred million 
souls — one-third of the population of the world t it is a 

umy 
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meeting which bodes our enemies no good, and this they 
soon will learn to their cost. 

I know that I speak for every one of my Colleagaes 
when I say how deeply ;iensible we arc of the honour that 
Your Excellency and Madame Chiang Kai-shek have done 
us in voyaging so. far, across great mountains and rivers, 
through all the perils of the air in time of war, to 
strengthen the ancient links of friendship that stretch 
across the centuries between China and India. 

Geography has set a barrier between our two countries, 
but civilisation, adventure, the pursuit of spiritual and 
intellectual freedom — all those elements that go to nourish 
the spirit of man — have overcome them. We can trace 
down the years, throughout the history of our nations, 
mutual influences, religious, cultural and political, that 
have made themselves felt from the earliest times to this 
present day ; a day w^hen China, following the path 
prescribed by the revered Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder and 
father of the Kepublic, and under the leadership of her 
Kational Government magnificently insx^ired by Your 
Excellency, is opposing so firm a front, so splendid a 
^resistance, to the onset of the barbarians of Japan. 

For a long time befo're ourselves were pinvileged 
'to stand as allies by your side in the line of battle we have 
had good cause to admire the bravery and staunchness 
that have characterised China's gallant and unremitting 
-resistance to the. aggressors. China's heroism is the 
inspiration of us all. As one of your owui statesmen has 
recently said, sheds the veteran of Asia’s- fight for freedom, 
Tn the maintenance of that struggle we know well that 
YOU, our guests today, have carried the chief burden. Be 
assured that, td^ the utmost of our power, we will co-operate 
“With China, even .as she is mightily aiding us. I ask Your 
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Exeeliency to believe that these are not mere words : my 
Colleagues and 1 affirm that Indians heart is one with 
China and that we will strive powerfully to discharge our 
share of the harden in furtherance of our common cause^ 
and so by our added effort, to bring nearer the day when 
China and the whole British Empire^ with our great allies,, 
will march together to the ultimate and inevitable victory^ 

For us it is a matter for pride and pleasure that,, at 
a moment when the direction of China’s war effort into 
even stronger channels must be claiming^ your daily 
attention, you have felt able to undertake this visit to- 
our country. A year ago we were honoured by the- 
presence of the Head of China’s Examination Yuan,. 
Dr. Tai Chi-Tao, and from him we learned that,, vast 
though the land of China is, her sons and daughters ai'e 
all one in their devoted allegiance to their country’s cause, 
in the struggle in which she is at present engaged. We* 
believe that in this shining exarji})ie of China’s unity there 
is enshrined a jewel of great price,, a precious hope and: 
inspiration for all men in a discordant world. 

Your Excellency, I must not prolong unduly my 
words, of welcome. You will have opportunity hereafter, 
I trust, for further meeting and profitable discussions with 
my Colleagues. 

We are privileged now to do honour to' the leaders of 
China’s manhood and womanhood, happily in our midst 
today. India is proud and glad to receive you. From* 
our hearts we hope that we shall be able to make you com- 
fortable here, after* your arduous journey ; that you, and 
the other distinguished gues-ts \vhom we are privileged to 
welcome with you, will derive pleasure and interest, and 
some rest,' during your visit to our land. We believe that 
incalculable good will come of this meeting ■ not only- for 
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India and CMiia but for tbe Tvliole world. On behalf of 
India we extend the wannest welcome that our hands and 
hearts can give to Your Excellency, to Madame, and to 
all who have aeeompanied you. 


SPEECH AT A BANQUET AT THE VICEROY’S HOUSE, 
ON IOth FEBRUARY 1942. 

Speech at a Banquet at the Viceroy’s Roim, on 10th 
4 February 1942, 

Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen , — most 
Trise philosopher — none^ other than Confucius — has asked 
^ ^ Is it not delightful to have men of kindred spirit come 
to one from afar f ” 

None of the posterity for whom he wrote could bei 
more deeply conscious of the truth of that sentiment tliau 
we who, on this happy occasion, are privileged to welcome 
among us the two great leaders of the Chinese nation, and 
their* distin^ished companions. 

The story of China, during the last decades cannot 
be read apart from the names of our guests of honour. 
They have woven themselves into the heroic pattern of 
fortitude, determination and united endeavour, which 
China today holds up as it were a banner to the civilised 
world. ' 

I do not need to remind you of what is already 
history. Throughout nearly five bitter and strenuous 
years the Generalissimo and his consort have concentrated 
land symbolised* in their persons the glorious reristance of 
free China to the onslaughts of the Japanese aggressor. 
In a dark hour for the British Emp^'re the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. Mr. Wintson Churchill, once declared 
that we would fight oti,‘‘ if neees^ry for years, and if 
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necessary alone China has honourable cause to know 
the meaning of those words. Standing alone against a 
powerful and well-prepared enemy, she has kept alight 
the torch of freedom, and in her heroic struggle our guests 
of honour have throughout borne the heaviest burden. 

That burden is scarcely lighter now, although, thank 
God, neither they* nor we stand alone ; for today as allies^ 
with strength and resources joined, we face the future 
with rencAved determination and confidence. A few 
weeks ag’o His Excellency the Generalissimo accepted the 
Supreme Command over all the Forces of the Allied 
Nations oiieratiiig in Chinese theatre of war, which will 
include Indo-China and Thailand. ' We are proud indeed 
that one of the first acts of the Marshal and his wife after 
the assumption of that great command has been to visit 
our land of India. Their gracious and courageous gesture 
sweeps aside the barriers which nature has erected, and 
causes us to see, perhaps more clearly than before, how 
near are China and India to each other, .and how many of 
the priceless * gifts of civilisation they have in common. 
In both, the ideals of culture niid of kindness prevail : in 
both the lamp of freedom has been lit : and vve in India 
may well learn from China what can be done by valiant 
and selfless men and women to survive and overcome the 
worst aliocks of the aggressor and to work together for a 
common and imselJSsh end. 

Her Excellency Madame Chiang Kai-shek, we. know, 
has been an inspiration not only to the cause of China 
itself but to the greater Avorld, and most certainly to India. 
We have heard of her tireless labours in the cause of war 
relief and in finding homes for* refugee children and for 
the orphans of gallant soldiers killed in the struggle. 
We know too that she has been frequently exposed to the 
dangers of war and has accompanied her husband on his 
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campaigns. It is oiir good fortune that she accompanies 
him, too, on his errands of friendship, and we are proud 
to have her with us tonight. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we have heard how at this time, 
when the enemy is threatening the eastern bastion of our 
fortress, the soldiers of China have come, without hesita- 
tion and without stint, to stand by the side of ours on the 
Burma front. That is the act of a great Ally, and of a 
brother too. These are the men— and here is their leader 
—among whose battle honours are inscribed the names of 
Changsha and Taierehwang. We shall fight this war, 
therefore, confident and proud in tbe knowledge that we 
shall "be with China through rough and smooth, through 
fair weather and foul until the victorious end. It shall be 
with us as with John Btmyan^s pilgrim ; 

Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories 
Do but themselves confound 
Eis strength the more is 
There no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
' His first avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim. 

With God’s help our pilgrimage, side by side with China 
and our other mighty Allies, shall not end until the enemy 
is utterly destroyed, in Asia, in Europe, on the high seas ; 
until our banners of victory float at last on a free air, 
purged of tyranny and oppression. There could be no 
^ happier augury of that dawn of victory towards which 
we now march together than the presence with us tonight 
of the two leaders of China’s fight for freedom. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I propose the health of Their 
Excellencies Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
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His Excellency the Viceroy^s Speech at the opening ceremony 
of the New Fruit and Vegetable Market, Delhi, on Tuesday, the 
17th February 1942 

Mr. Chairman^ Ladies, and Gentlemen , — The tale 'Which 
you have unfolded, Sir, of what, in the face of difficulties 
not lessened by the war, the Delhi Improvement Trust has 
succeeded in accomplishing -in less than five years and the 
ambitious programme which you have in hand, is, to my 
mind, and I believe to all who have heard it this afternoon, 
a most encouraging one. The work of your Trust (of the 
results of which this fine new Market which I am about to 
open is only one examplcj) is going steadily forward in 
spite of all the other urgent demands of the war on our 
energies and our resources. It is, to that extent, a measure 
of our confidence in the outcome of the present struggle. 
I do not believe that it is work which can or should be 
set on one side for the duration of the war, for it represents 
in a limited, though important, field progress towards the 
establishment of those decent conditions of living and the 
free development of our institutions and resources for the 
benefit of communities and individuals alike, which is one 
of the precious objects for which we are fighting. 

You have referred. Sir. to my personal interest in the 
work of the Delhi Improvement Trust. It is natural that 
we who live in Delhi should lake a proprietary interest, 
and a pride in the work whicli improves the surroundings, 
of our home, but I venture to claim that it is no selfish 
pride or interest only. Those who dwell in the capital of 
India have a responsibility to their follow-citizens, and are 
holding something in trust for the whole of India, too. 
We inhabit not only a city but a place which is symbolical 
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of a proud and mighty Empire, This Imperial City must 
be worthy of India's history and of its heritage. Genera- 
tions will pass, but Delhi will remain, and it will be a 
proud boast for ail of us who have lived in her, for how- 
ever short a span, if we can claim that in one way or 
another we have made some contribution to her welfare 
and to her adornment ; if we can claim that by our 
endeavours we left her more prosperous, more healthy and 
more beautiful than we found her. 

It is mill great pleasure, Sir, that I accept your 
invitation to open the new Fruit and Vegetable Market. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S MESSAGE TO 

INDIA ON TUESDAY, THE IOth MARCH 1942. 

His Excellency the Viceroy's Message to India on Tuesd.iy, 
the 10th March 1942 

I send this message to all men and women who live 
in this land, whatever iheir polities, their religion, or 
their race. You will be invited, during the next few 
weeks, to en^il yourselves in the National War Front. 
The land we live in is threatened with danger. This is 
a call to action for every one of us. Close the ranks, and 
stand shoulder to shoulder against an aggressor, whose 
conduct, ill the peaceful countries which he has outraged, 
brands him as barbarous and pitiless. The soldiers of 
India, in many parts of the world have fought and are 
fighting gloriously for the safety of their Motherland, for 
the preservation of her ancient inheritance, for the bring- 
ing to pass of her Jiopes for the future. Today the battle 
front is of great depth, and each one, pf us can be a 
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soldier too.- Stand steady ; eiateourff>ge the brave ; 
strengthen the' faint-hearted ; rebuke the babbler and 
root out the hidden traitor^ Make good the defence of 
the country today ;• go forward to victory tomorrow ; for 
without victory there is no hope for the survival of free 
institutions, culture, or kindne^ss, ' in the world. We are 
members of a worthy company, China, Russia,. America, 
Britain, and a score of others let each one of us in 
India be worthy of our own country and of our comrades, 
for thus shall we make our vietory swift and- sure, I 
confide in your courage. 

HIS EXCELlMCY TSE YfCE’ROt'S ADDRESS AT THE 

OPENING CEREMONY OF THE CHAMBER OF 

FRINGES, 

His Excelleticy the Vicfe'roy^S’ Ad&eSs ^ the Opening 
Ceremony of the Chamber of Princes on 16th March 1942 

Your Highnesses is privilege today to^ preside, 
for the fifth time during my of ofScoy over the 

Chamber of Princes, and it is^ ^^dtb real pleasure tha:t I see 
so goodly a gathering of You^ Highnesses assembled here’ 
today. My satisfaction is the greater because the time 
itself demands^that those in authority in’ this country should 
meet and take counsel fof* the common good. A good: 
attendance is also appropriate' to the eelebr'atioH, ^ Jt ^VOre,* 
of the Chamber's coming of age. It is jast oVer 21 years* 
since this Chaifiber was inaugurated here in' Delhi by His- 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Cofifi^tight, the clofee'* 
of whose long career of devoted public service is so fresh- 
in our recollection. I notice that in the course of onf pro- 
ceedings Your Highnesses propose to pay what I know will' 
L21PSV 
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be sotnething more than a formal tribute to his memory. 
For myself I will say only this. Few of ns who are here 
today can have been present at tliat inauguration ceremony, 
but we shall all do well to bear in mind the eloquent words 
in which His Royal Highness then described the purpose 
of this Chamber and the lofty ideals which he set before it. 
One passage in that historic speech has struck me as 
peculiarly relevant to the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves today. His Royal Highness spoke of the King- 
Emperor's confidence that in good times or evil the fidelity 
and unswerving support of the Indian Princes could always 
be counted upon, and recalled how when most was needed, 
most was given I am very sure that in the closing 
months of his long life His Royal Highness must have 
derived much comfort from the manner in which it has 
been demonstrated by the present generation of Princes 
that those words are as true now as they were 21 years 
ago. 


In India, too, we have the loss of old friends and col- 
leagues to mourn. By the death of His late Highness of 
Cutch the Princely Order has lost a distinguished and 
venerated member, a Ruler endowed with singular charm 
of personality, who so long ago as 1921 had the distinction 
of representing India at the Imperial Council in London, 
as well as at the Assembly of the League of Nations. We 
mourn also the passing of Their Highnesses of Cochin^ 
Manipur, Charkhari and Dhrangadhra, to whose bereaved 
families and States this Chamber will no doubt offer its 
Condolences, as well as a message of welcome to those upon 
whom their great responsibilities will now devolve. And 
m this category of new Rulers to whom we look to carry 
on the high traditions of their ancestors I would include 
the young Maharajas of Kolhapur and Bijawar to whom ^ 
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His Majesty’s recognition lias been accorded since tbe last 
meeting of this Chamber. 

There is however one sphere in which, for the time 
being at least," the old order will not change nor give place 
to new. I refer to .the circumstances, which to the best of 
my belief are unprecedented, in which Their Highnesses 
the Chancellor and Pro-Chanceilor of the Chamber are to 
continue in their high offices. In the ordinary course of 
events elections would by now have taken place and the 
results would have been anuouneed during our present 
session. A proposal was however made by certain members 
of the Standing Committee in accordance with a provision 
to that efliect which had been wisely included in the 
Chamber’s Constitution, that the terms of office of the 
Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor should be extended. The 
views fOf all members of the Standing Committee were then, 
as required by the Regulations, formally invited, with the 
result that, the requisite proportion having signified their 
consent, Their Highnesses of Nawanagar and Bikaner y^&ve 
asked to' continue in office for a second ternu 

We have an English proverb which tells us that it is 
unwise to change horses in midstream. At this time we 
in India are crossing a very turbulent stream and I do 
indeed feel that it would be regrettable, from the point of 
view of this Chamber and of the States in general, if we 
lost the services of these two Princes to whom, if I may 
speak for Your Highnesses as well as for mysolf, we all 
owe ^ grqat a debt of gratitude. I do uot need to tell you 
about treaisurehoiiise of wisdom and experience which 
His Highness of Bikaner has acquired in the course of his 
long and most distinguished qai'eer. As fo'r His^ Highness 
the iRIaharaja Jam Sahib I cannot praise too highly the 
che.€^fuj al^acrity with which he has responded to our 
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incessant demands upon his time and patienee. In fact the 
necessity for his advice and support at headquarters has 
recurred so frequently that he must have come to look upon 
Delhi and Simla as a kind of second home. I think there- 
fore that I shall be rightly interpreting the sense of opinion 
in this Chamber by conveying to both Their Highnesses air 
expression of our gratitude that, in deference to the -vyishes 
of their Brother Princes, they have consented to continue 
in the performance of their duties as Chancellor and Pro- 
Chancellor, 

I shall refer later to the war situation and to the part 
played by the Princes in that connection. But in these 
critical times it behoves us to remember factors which,- 
though not directly connected with the present grave trend 
of events, are nevertheless of immense importance from the 
point of view of the Indian States. I refer particularly to 
the urgent need for the States to adjust themselves to the 
rapidly changing currents of world opinion, and to leave 
undone nothing which will helij to achieve not only their 
own healthy development, but also, if I may strike ' a 
paver note, their survival as valued and respected elements 
in the new Indian polity which has yet to be evolved. I 
shall therefore speak as briefly as possible regarding three 
matters which, during the past year, have continued to 
engage the earnest attention of myself and my Advisers— 

^ongst whom I would include your distinguished 
Chancellor. 


Pirat, I regard it as my duly to repeat in as few words 
as po^ible what I have said in previous addresses to this 

Chamber regarding the absolute necessity, so far as the 

smaller States are concerned, for some form of co-operative 
mepmrp to secure a standard of administrative efficiency 
■which IS beybnd their individual resources. In my last 
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address I remarked that steps to tkis end liad already "been 
taken in many parts of India with visible, though not as 
yet spectacular, results. The Iasi, year has seen further 
and encouraging progress, but 1 regret to observe that the 
progress has been mainly appai'ent in one area only. 

Elsewhere there are schemes to this, end under con- 
sideration ; but there are other large areas, comprising 
many States which in my judgment can certainly not 
afford to stand aloof in this matter, where no sign of this 
vital principle of co-operation has yet begun to emerge. 
It is my duty therefore to urge all concerned to press 
forward in this matter, and to realise that when I urged 
upon this Chamber the necessity for some form of pooling 
of sovereignty I did not do so without full appreciation of 
the sacrifices involved^ nor yet of the gravity of the 
eventual consequences which my advice was designed to 
avert. 

Secondly, I should let Your Highnesses know that I 
have had under consideration a scheme designed for the 
safeguarding, during the initial years of a young Ruler 
responsibilities, of standards achieved under periods of 
minority administration. A definite policy still remains 
to be formulated ; but I have reached the preliminary con- 
clusion that the object in view can best be achieved by a 
formal constitution under which all State business would 
be transacted in a Council of Ministers over which the 
Ruler would normally preside and whose recommendations 
he would not disregard or override without good reason. 
Set great are the powers and responsibilities to which Rulers 
succeed at an early age, and so numerous the pitfalls 
which beset their footsteps, that no one who has the best 
interests of the States at heart could, in my opinion, take 
exception to safeguards of this nature, designed as they 
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are mainly for tlie purpose of inciilcatinpr into young 
jPrinees the habit of orderly and methodical disposal bf 
business. 

Thirdly, and lastly, I should like to say that I was 
delighted to learn recently that, in spite of all other pre- 
occupations, the vexed question of Civil Lists and Privy 
Purses has again been receiving the active attention of 
Your Highnesses. This problem, of deciding what pro- 
portion of a State’s revenue can appropriately be earmarked 
for the use of the Ruler and his family, and what precisely 
are the items which should legitimately come within the 
scope of Privy Purse expenditure, is one of the greatest 
complexity and delicacy. The general principle that such 
distinctions ought to be made was unanimously accepted at 
the session of this Chamber in 1928 after a full debate on a 
Resolution very eloquently moved by His Highness of 
Bikaner. Experience has perhaps since shown how difficult 
is the task of translating principle into practice. Never- 
theless it ought to' be tackled with courage and resolution. 
I applaud, therefore, the foresight and statesmanship of 
those among Your Highnesses who are making such deter- 
mined efforts in that direction. It would indeed be a 
notable achievement if those efforts were to lead to the 
formulation of some systematic plan likely to commend itself 
to the Rulers as a body and such as T or my successor could 
confidently recommend for acceptance by this Chamber, 
and thereafter by all individual States. I trust, therefore, 
that the endeavour will be energetically pursued and that, 
in order that we may not be at cross purposes in iso vital 
a matter, the Chancellor and Their Highnesses of the; 
Standing Committee will not hesitate to take my Political 
Adviser into their confidence before the final stage of their 
deliberations is reached. 
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I address myself now to the sterner topic of tlie war 
and “all that it means to us. When I last addressed Your 
Highnesses, it was my privilege to acknowledge the in- 
estimable value of the co-operation and generous support 
of the Indian States to the war effort of India as a whole. 
The last twelve months have seen the war reach the 
threshold of India and have added greatly to the demands 
for every kind of service and sacrifice made upon us all. 
The response of the States to these demands, which must 
become more insistent as they tempo of the struggle quickens, 
continues to be worthy of their great traditions ; their con- 
tribution covers every field of India’s war effort and 
embraces every form of service. Several of Your Highnesses 
have visited our Indian troops in different theatres of the 
war, — ^visits which have been as highly appreciated by our 
officers and men as, I am sure, they were instructive and 
encouraging to Your Highnesses. It is also a matter for 
special pride that the Princely Order includes some who 
have served, are serving, or are preparing to serve, as com- 
batants with His Majesty’s Forces in the field. There is 
one particular case which I think Your Highnesses would 
wish me to' mention, namely, that of the eldest sou and 
Heir of a member of this. .Chamber, who met an untimely 
death in the course of his duties as an officer of the Indian 
Air Force. To His Highness the Maharaja of Sikkim, I 
would like to offer on behalf of this Chamber as well as 
from myself a sincere expression of our deepest sympathy. 

Apart from the personal service of Rulers and mem- 
bers of their families, the man-power contribution of the 
States, whether to the Indian Army or their own State 
Forces, has been of the highest value ; in money their 
support continues to be generous and unstinted ; in 
material, be it aircraft, house accommodation, rolling stock, 
launches, the produce of their forests, mines and factories, 
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or the provision of comforts foi* the troops, they have done 
everything in their power to meet, and indeed to anticipate, 
all of the many calls made on tliem. Whatever difficulties 
and dangers lie ahead, I am confident that the great 
measure of support which the Indian States have given so 
freely and so spontaneously will be maintained and even 
augmented, 

I referred in my last address to Your Highnesses' to 
the efforts made to keep the Indian States in close touch 
with current events of importance, and expressed the hope 
that the steps taken to ensure the closest co-operaticn 
between the States and British^ India would be of mutual 
benefit. Since then the scope of the measures taken to 
achieve maximum co-ordination has steadily expanded. 
The most signal instance of this united front has been the 
participation of representative Princes in the deliberations 
of the National Defence Council, and I welcome this 
opportunity to express my deep appreciation of the readi- 
ness of those Rulers, in spite of their many pressing pre- 
occupations at this time, to maJre long journeys to Delhi 
or Simla in order to lend the prestige of their px*esence and 
the weight of their experience to this .most important 
Council of War. I sincerely trust that I may be able to 
count upon the continuation, at its future meetings, of this 
personal support, the need and the value of which will now 
be even greater .than before. 

I believe too that the representation which the States 
now enjoy on the Central Price Control Conference and the 
Provincial Price, Supply and Transport Boards, as well 
as on the other organisations which I mentioned last year, 
and the informal discussions which some of Your Highnesses 
have had, and are about to have, with the Supply, Com- 
merce and Civil Defence Members of my Council, will be 
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of the greatest advantage not only to the States but to thef 
whole of India. To associate the States even more closely 
with the Central Government, and to place readily and 
promptly at their disposal the fullest and most up-to-date 
information on economic, Civil Defence and other matters, 
direct correspondence between certain Departments of the 
Government of India and the larger States has been 
authorised, and an officer has been added to the staff of the 
Civil Defence Department to deal solely with Civil Defence 
problems affecting the States*. I trust that Your High- 
nesses will not fail to seek the advice of that Department on 
the measures which should be taken in your States to 
provide adequate protection for your subjects against the 
consequences of attaclvs from the? air. While in some parts 
of the country that danger may still appear remote, in 
others it is unquestionably a grim and imminent possibility 
which must be faced, and the need for making timely and 
adequate preparations cannot be over-emphasised. I 
earnestly desire, therefore, to impress upon Your High- 
nesses the heavy responsibility which each State must 
sJioulder and d'scharge in this m'atter which so closely 
affects the safety of its people. 

I am aware that some of Your Highness’es have ex- 
pressed some disappointment at the shortage of modern* 
arms and equipment available for supply to Indian States 
Forces training units. Steps have been taken to make 
good this deffciency so far as the situation permits, but 
Your Highnesses will agree Witli me that it must be left 
to General Headquarters to decide how best such supplies 
of arms and equipment as are available can be utilised. 
Some of Your Highnesses have, from time to time, ex- 
pressed a desire that Indian States Forces units should 
be' given a more active role than had in their judgment 
been allotted to them. The recent fighting in Malaya, 
I.21PSV 
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culminating in the fall of Singapore and the lo«s of many 
of our valuable troops, including a number of units of the 
Indian States Forces, will, I think, have convinced Your 
Highnesses that a regiment employed in such a role as 
guarding an aerodrome is rendering vitally important 
service, and may at any moment find itself at grips ^ith 
the enemy. I trust, therefore, that Your Highnesses will 
appreciate that all of your units serving with His 
Majesty's Forces, w^hatever role be allotted to them, are 
contributing with equal value to the eommon object. 
When I addressed you in this Chamber last year, I said„ 
in. referring to the different conditions of service obtaining 
in. the Indian States Forces and the Indian Army, that 
‘‘in. uniformity lies simplicity and efBeieney Since 
then several proposals of importance to* that end have been 
made to States maintaining Indian States Forces and 
have been accepted, although in certain cases with some 
reluctance and delay. I fully realise that proposals 
designed to eliminate such differences as still exist between 
the conditions of seiwiee in the Indian States Forces and 
the Indian Army may not always be welcome, but I wish 
to assure Your Highnesses that they are made solely with 
a view to increasing the efficiency of the Indian States 
Forces and are intended to have effect only for the 
duration of the w^ar, after wffiich the -whole scheme under 
which those Forces are embodied will come under review 
dn the light of the experience gained. Meanwhile, in the 
present grave emergency I am confident that Your High^ 
nesses will not hesitate to agree temporarily to forego, in 
the- common interest, prerogatives and privileges, however 
greatly they may be valued, should they in any way impede 
luma's war effort. I desire, in this connection, to mention 
particularly the commendable action of certain States in 
the Eastern Staten Agency in voluntarily delegating 
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authority to the Resident to make decisions on their behalf 
in matters affecting the military situation, provided that 
such deeisiom are communicated to them immediately 
afterwards. 

The flower of India’s manhood is to be found today 
in the Indian Army and the Indian States Forces, but 
I need not remind Your Highnesses that a constant stream 
of reinforeejmonts must be maiiitained and that the need 
for augmenting our present forces is insistent. Above all, 
young men of the best type are required to come forward 
and be trained to lead our troops ; modern war demands 
a high degree of training and initiative from military 
leaders, and I hope that Your Highnesses will do every- 
thing in your power to ensure that institutions such -as the 
P re- Cadet School at Indore, which have been set up to 
enlarge the supply of potential officers, are fully supported. 

1 trust also that Your Highnesses will not allow the need 
to maintain a reasonable margin of safety in regard to 
your local arrangements for internal security unduly to 
hamper the making of the utmost possible contribution to' 
the forces which India requires to repel external aggrcs- 
*sion ; regard to local arrangements fo'r internal security 
is natural and prudent, but in the present emergency the 
interests and safety of India as a whole demand that every 
able-bodied man and every unit that is not essentially re- 
quired for the maintenance of internal tranquillity should 
be made available to resist .and attack and iSnally to defeat 
the common enemy. 

That flnal victory is only a matter of time would 
emphasise that the speed and success with which that goal 
will be attained, and in fact the very safety of India, her 
dignity and her standing in the eyes of the world, will in 
no small measure depend upon the attitude of her people 
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to the threat of aggression. There has been peace in this 
Jand for so long a period that we had perhaps become too 
prone to believe that nothing could disturb it, too sceptical 
of the need fo‘r making sacrifices for its preservation. 
That peace is now rudely threatened, and it behoves ns 
all, and not least Your Highnesses, who are the hereditary 
wardens of India’s martial traditions, to show that India 
has the strength and determination to face and defeat the 
common enemy- With that in view I earnestly invite the 
support and co-operation of Your Highnesses in the 
^rational War Front. Your Highnesses will have read my 
m.essage. The objects of the National War Front — ^which 
I believe will attract innumerable adherents throughout the 
length and breadth of India — ^are to maintain public 
morale, to eradicate all elements tending to undermine it ; 
And in particular to counteract fifth-column activities of 
ail kinds, including all talk, thought, writings and rumours 
likely to encourage a defeatist outlook j to inculcate faith, 
courage and endurance ; and to consolidate the national 
will to offer united resistance to Nazism and Fascism in 
every shape or form, whether within or without the country^ 
until their menace is finally overthrovm. I trust that the 
^ National War Front will derive its strength and vitality 
from the patriotism, of private citizens and public-spirited 
leaders. It will be their task not only to resist the insidious 
forces of evil but to assume the initiative and to inculcate 
the principle that no form of defence is more effective than 
attack. 


The 
asked 
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indomitable Prime Minister of Great Britain baa 
■what sort of people do our enemies think we 
Our enemies shall learn, if they have not learnt 
tO' their cost, what kind of meu this land of India 
In^a has vast material resources. She has 
Allies. She has a great soldier for her Com- 
m Chief. She has the loyalty and bravery of her 
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^oitis who -are heirs to the superb traditions of the Indian 
Jkrmy and who are already writing the first chapters of a 
glorious record for the Royal Indian Navy and the Indian 
Air Force. Within the last few days India has received 
a message of new hope for all vrho look to see her take her 
rightful place among the free nations of the world. There 
is now coming to us across the world a Minister who, in 
Mr. Chur chill’s words, carries the full confidence of His 
Majesty’s Government and will strive in their name to 
‘ftecure the necessary measure of assent to the conclusions 
on which they are agreed. In Sir Stafford Cripps India 
has a trusted friend on whose fairness she can rely, a 
statesman who has already carried out with conspicuous 
success one important mission in a distant land, and who 
as animated with a burning zeal for the defeat and final 
extinction of the aggressors and all they stand for. Your 
Highnesses can count on his readiness to give the fullest 
considerations to the views which you will doubtless lay 
before him, and I know that I can rely on you to give him 
a warm welcome and your whole-hearted co-operation in 
the discharge of his great responsibilities. For you know 
full well that on you, the representatives of Princely India, 
lies, as on us all, an obligation to secure for India a 
triumphant and happy issue out of this, her testing time of 
trial and danger. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH CON- 
CLUDING THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHAMBER 
OF PRINCES. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech concluding the proceed- 
ings of the Chamber of Princes on Tuesday, the 17th March 
1942 

Your Highnesses ^ — I am much obliged to His High- 
ness the Chancellor for what he lias said and I may assure 


17th March 
1942. 
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that I shall give careful consideration to the observations 
which have fallen from him. We have had a very useful 
session and I shall look forward, if both are spared to do 
so, for another year with His Highness the Chancellor. 
We worked together with great ease, if I may say so, and 
it has always been a pleasure to me to call His Highness 
ill consultation whenever that was required. As I said in 
my earlier Address, I found him always most ready to 
oblige. I am very grateful to all Your Highnesses for the 
support w^hieh you have given to the Chair, and I should 
like once again to express to Your Highnesses my deep 
sense of appreciation of the kindness which Your High- 
nesses in this Chamber has always afforded to me. During 
our deliberations I have heard with deep satisfaction those 
assurances of loyalty and devotion to the Throne and 
Person of the King-Emperor, to which assurances all Your 
Highnesses have adhered, I have been heartened too by 
hearing from the lips of so many of those Princes Kvho 
have spoken, an affirmation of the unshakable determina- 
tion of the Princely Order to spare no effort to prosecute 
the War to a successful and victorious conclusion at the 
.earliest - possible moment. That is the spirit in which a 
great emergency should be faced. Det us not regret that 
our lot should be east in these times of stress and danger. 
Rather let us declare that these are days in which a man 
should think himself fortunate to live, days for courage, 
"days of -high resolution and endeavour and days too ot 
^reat achievements. 
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Speech by His Excellency the Viceroy to the Annual General 
Meeting of the St. John Ambulance Association and the Indian 
Red Cross Society on Monday^ the 23rd March, 1942 : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — It gives me great pleasure to 
■welcome you all once more to this annual general meeting 
of the St. John Ambulance Association, the Red Cross 
Society and the Central Joint War Committee. 

During the last six years I have watched with close 
personal interest the development of your organisations. 
The great work to which you have set your hand and all 
that you have achieved, especially during the last 2-J years 
of war, make me proud to be your President. I am parti- 
cularly glad to think that the extension of m3'' office, to 
which such kind reference has been made, will give me 
an opportunity' of prolonging my close association vvith 
you for another year. 

I have listened with great interest to the accounts 
given by your Chairmen of another strenuous and success- 
ful year's work, and I would like to congratulate all those 
officers and members, of both associations, who have ^con- 
tributed to the results which your Chairmen have disclosed. 

Sir Cameron Badenoeh has described a year of pro- 
gress and activity by the St. John Ambulance Organisa- 
tion and Brigade. The advantages of the training giverr.! 
by the Association are now widely recognised, and I am 
glad to observe that the number of people trained in first- 
aid and home nursing this year is a' record. 


23 rd March 
1942. 
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I hope that the reduction in the nuxubor of A. R. 
certificates may liave been due to the thoroughness with 
which members have been trained in previous years, and 
not to indifierence. From the skiii and discipline which 
an A. 11. P. training imparts comes that self-confidence, 
which breeds steadiness in the face of danger in the 
trained man himself, and infects with courage all those* 
around him. I count it therefore o?f the greatest import- 
ance that you shoixld redouble your efforts to enrol moi*e, 
and yet more, new members in your A. R. P. organisations*. 

In various provinces during the past year I have* 
been privileged to see members of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade on parade, and on every occasion I was much 
impressed by their hearing and the quality of their worlc. 
I would like especially to mention the useful work of the 
Transport Units at the various Ports, and the Auxiliary 
Nursing Service wdiieli has played such an important i>art 
in the expansion of the military nursing services*. 

It was a fine spirit too, and in the best tradition of 
the fellowship of St. John, which inspired tlie Medical 
Unit which recently volunteered to go from Madras to the' 
relief of air-raid victims in Rangoon. 

In these times the war and all the problems which flow 
from it naturally have the first call on our energies and 
resources. It is all the more to^ the credit of the Indian 
Red Cross Society tliat it has not been prevented from- 
going steadily forward with its peace-time activities-, 
including maternity and child w^elfare work. Among its 
many other activities it is worthy of note that the Society 
was able to- send 10,000 doses of plague vaccine to China, 
and medical stores of various kinds to. Russia. These are- 
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striking examples of the manner in wkieh tke Society has 
been able to lielp onr Allies, and we may be sure that this 
is Only a beginning, 

"We have all listened with special interest to Sir 
Bertrand Moberly’s account of the work of the Joint War 
Organisation. When I spoke to you last year I said that 
difticulties might be expected. During the year your 
Committee has had to face new difficulties and unexpected 
demands which greatly strained their resources. Never- 
theless, the record of the year^s work is one of achieve- 
ment, for which General Moberly and those associated 
with him deserve all credit. 

Our thanks are particularly due to Colonel Sir 
Richard Needham, the Red Cross Commissioner in the 
Middle East, who has had a most difficult task in the areas 
for which he is responsible and who has done it well. W e 
are grateful, too, to Lady Ward for her ready and generous 
help at a critical time in Iraq. 

Major-General Macrae, who, as the Red Cross Com- 
missioner in Malaya, had, with bis staff, worker hard to 
build up an efficient organisation, is a very real loss. To 
him and to his helpers, you will, 1 know, wish to convey a 
special message of gratitude and sympathy. 

There are now over 1,000 work parties in India, and 
I would like to pay my tribute to the splendid voluntary 
work which they are doing. But it is not enough. Twice 
as many work parties and four times the present output 
in bandages, surgical dressings, hospital clothing and ward 
accessories will scarcely he enough if we are to he prepared 
to meet every call which may be made upon us, I look td 
L21PSV 
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yon. Ladies and Gentlemen, to see that if the call should 
come, onr effort shall not fall short, 

I sometimes feel that India, and the world outside, 
should be told more of what the Joint War Organisation 
is doing, and what it intends to do, and what its reqiiirv-;- 
meiits are. Meetings such as this attract some publicity, 
of course j but this only happens once a year. I hope that 
those among you who are interested in publicity will ])oar 
in mind what I have said, and will do your utmost, all the 
time, to keep the work of the Joint Committee and of the 
two organisations before the public eye, to explain and 
interpret it to the public, and tbu» to enlist their whole- 
hearted appreciation and support. 

The great expansion of work and responsibility which 
has marked the past year has thrown a heavy burden on 
the finances of the Joint War Organisation, and has, I 
know, been a source of anxiety to the Honorary Treasurers. 
Contributions from my Yyfar PitTp/Osea^ Fund have met the 
cost of sending weekly parcels to the ^,000 Indian 
prisoners of war in Germany ; it has assisted, too, in 
meeting the cost of despatch of parcels to Geneva, for 
which admirable work is being done by voluntary workers 
in Bombay. But during 1942 commitments in evei’y 
direction will undoubtedly be vastly increased owing, 
principally, to tbe large number o£ our soldiers captured 
in Malaya, as well as civilians interned there, for whom 
prov’sion will have to be made. We shall, of course, have 
to enlist the- help of Government, hut voluntary effort and 
private generosity will still have to be the means of con- 
veying that extra food and clothing which does so much 
to make the life of a prisoner of war more endurable. I 
have had a generous response from the Governors of Pro- 
vinees whom I asked to guarantee from their War Funds 
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a regular income for the Eed Cross Organisation ; my 
own War Purposes Fund, too, is always ready .to help,- 
and your Committees need never feel that they must 
curtail their beneficent activities owing to lack of funds 
but w’-hen the full extent of our commitments is apparent, 
I may have to make a further appeal to the people of this 
country for large sums of money* I have no doubt that 
their response will be at least as geirerous as it has been 
in the past, for that money will be spent on the relief and 
succour of men of this country’' whose deeds have already 
made history in many distant lands. 

Whatever this year may have in store for us, — and 
the test will not be a light one— I feel .that we have 
established oj^anisations w'hieh, inspired by unselfishness, 
imagination and generosity, which are the three springs 
from which all humanitarian enterprise flows, will answer 
speedily and effectively every call that may be made upon 
them. I am confident that the Red Cross and the St. John 
Ambulance Association in India wdll be true to their fine 
and ancient traditions and will not be found wanting in 
the critical times which lie ahead of us. 

In that firm belief and trust, I thank you all s for what 
you have done and I wish you every success in your future 
endeavours, 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S MESSAGE TO THE 
^'FOOB DRIVE’' CONFERENCE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy's Message to the ^'Fuod’ Drive '' 
Conference on Monday, the 6th April 1942 

I am grateful to all the representatives of Provinces 
and States, who, by coming to Delhi at short notice, and 
in some cases, I fear, not withijut personal inconvenience, 
have made it possible to convene this important Conference. 

The problems before you are urgent, and their solution 
will be a vital contribution to this country's war effort. 
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India, fortunately, has so far escaped the ravages of 
•war as other lands have known them, and we have not, so 
far, had to resort to rationing or curtailing those essential 
food supplies which countries elsewhere have had to forego. 
But today the war is at our gates, and if we are to* main- 
tain our position in this respect, it is imperative that we 
should aim not only at self-sufficiency, national as well as 
regional, in foodstuffs and animal fodder, but also at 
increased production all round, to meet our growing com- 
mitments. The best results can only be achieved by plan- 
ning on an all-India basis. 

The task before you, therefore, is no light one ; but I 
am sure that you will undertake it with vigour and des- 
patch, and with a full appreciation of its urgency. I hope 
that ready co-operation will be forthcominjg from Pro- 
vinces and States to implement your r€fcommendations. 

I am sure too that the planned agricultural policy 
which your deliberations should produce will be not only 
an important contribution to Indians war effort, but will 
also prove of lasting benefit to her when victory has 
brought us peace once more. India is, and for a long time 
yet, is likely to he mainly an agricultural country, and 
her prosperity will greatly depend on the care and fore- 
thought which she devotes to her major industry. 

I wish you all success in your endeavours. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY^S BROADCAST HROM 
NEW DELHI, REGARDING THE NATIONAL WAR 
FRONT, 

His Excellency the Yiceroy’s Broadcast from New Delhi, 
regarding the National War Front, on Thursday, the 7th Kay 
1942 

Early in March, just after Rangoon had fallen, I sent 
you a message. The war had arrived at India’s gates and 
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had suddenly become the affair of each one of us, not as 
spectators but as combatants in our several fields. I invited 
you to close the ranks and stand steady behind the fighting 
men in a national war front against the aggressor. Since 
then much has happened ; India’s own soil has been 
attacked and our capacity to “ take it ”, as others have 
taken it, has been tried. Ceylon has been attacked and a 
Japanese fieet has ranged the Bay of Bengal, sinking our 
ships and drowning our seamen. True, it has withdrawn 
for the moment. Depend upon it, it vrill come back. In 
Burma the Japanese are in Dashio and Mandalay. But, 
on the whole, we may consider ourselves lucky in that we 
have had a long respite before the real attack begins. For 
that we have mainly to thank General Alexander and the 
Indian, British and Chinese forces who, outnumbered and 
cut off from reinforcements of men and supplies, have by 
an epic resistance won us what we so greatly needed, time. 
General Waveil, in his inspiring talk a fortnight ago, told 
you what good use w’as being made of this breathing space. 
The military and air strength of India is growing daily. 
Under a Commander in whom we all have implicit con- 
fidence, our armed forces are going to give a good account 
of themselves against any attack that our enemy is able to 
launch. 

What of the rest of us, the unarmed forces of the 
country ? Are we going to give a good account of our- 
selves ? Not, I suggest, unless we stand shoulder to 
shoulder and work actively for the common cause, I. have 
often heard it said lately. “ We are unarmed ; what can 
we do ? Let Government put arms in our hands and we 
will spring to the defence of India like one man Well, 
here is my answer to that. Were the people of Great 
Britain armed in June 1940 1 Were the people of Bussia 
armed in June 1941 1 During the long agony of China 
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have ordinary men had arms in tlieir hands ? The answer 
is, The mass , of the people have never carried 

arms in any country or in any modern campaign^ 

The activities of irregular bands operating behind m 
enemy ^s advancing line can be of very great value pro* 
vided tljey are fully trained for this most exacting task. 
This phase of warfare is being developed and will be 
more fully developed as arms become available. Mean- 
while the position is that the expansion of the regular army 
proceeds apace, and we put no limit on it. We require 
therefore for fully trained soldiers all the modern arms 
that aie available. 

What then can we, the unarmed forces of the country, 
do ? Let me remind you of what General Wavell has said : 
that of the elements which contribute to success in modern 
war, the spirit of the people is the most imi^ortant. That 
is our responsibility, yours and mine, and that is why I 
invite you again to join together in building a national 
war front, I do not care whether we spell this with capital 
letters ; I do not care, in fact, what we call it. We all know 
what it means, a united determination, transcending all 
racial, religious and political differences, to stand up and 
stand together to defend the things we have and hope to 
have and to make sure that they shall never be so' threatened 
again. 

I used the word build for India’s war front will 
not come into being just by wishing or talking, hut only by 
doing. Two things — and two things only — are needed, the 
will to unite and the will to act, T see no difficulty in 
finding unity : there is nothing in our objects to' ^ which 
any one need hesitate to subscribe, unless, indeed, he 
sympathises with the way of’ life which our enemies would 
inipose on the world — and to such I make no appeal. 
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These are the objects '\vhich those who join us will adopt 
as their own : — 

To do everything possible to help and maintain public 
morale, that is to say, to strengthen the war resistance of 
the people ; to eradicate all elements tending to undermine 
it, and in particular to counteract fifth column activities 
of all kinds, including all talk, thought, writings and 
rumours likely to produce a defeatist mentality ; to 
inculcate faith, courage and endurance, and to consolidate 
the national will to offer united resistance to Nazism and 
Fascism in every shape or form, whether within or without 
the country, until their menace is dually overthrown. 

I say with confidence that every man and woman 
in this country can subscribe to a creed such as this, with- 
out sacrificing a single principle or abandoning a single 
aim- 


Many people ask the question : ** What can I do ? 
not, I know, as an excuse for doing nothing, but in genuine 
uncertainty. Let them reflect that in a war like this there 
is baldly anything which a maa does or omits to do which 
does not help or hinder victory. To those for whom a 
place in the armed forces is waiting, I say Fill it 
quickly For the rest of us there are opportunities 
galore ; the Civil Defence Forces are crying out for 
wardens, Are -watchers, doctors, nurses, ambulance men, 
helpers of all kind. Civic or Home Guards and Pioneers 
need men. Women are wanted in hospitals, in offices and 
to run canteens for troops. There are refugees to be 
helped. Let us look into our daily lives ; are we wasting 
money, food, clothes, electricity, petrol, coal ? If we are, 
we are delaying victory. Do we travel 'when we need not do 
so taking up space badly required for troops and munitions 
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of war ? Are we farmers f Then can we not grow more 
food grains ? Are we factory hands ? Then are we work* 
ing our utmost f Whoever we are, rich men^ poor men, 
officers, clerks, businessmen, labourers, housewives, servants, 
be sure there is something which we can do which will 
hasten the day of victory. A determination cheerfully to 
do our best in fulfilment of the ordinary hum*drum tasks 
and duties of our daily lives, and to continue in this 
despite any attempt by the enemy or his agents to disturb 
or frighten ns,, is for many of us the greatest contribution 
that we can make towards winning the war. Do not forget 
wffiat even one day added on to the war means in terms of 
human suffering and material loss. 

We must achieve unity and action and we must com- 
bine them in a spirit of attack. Passive defence or masterly 
withdrawals, forced on Us as they are at times, do not win 
wars. Let us attack our work, attack the rumour-monger, 
attack the defeatist. We must make our front an attack- 
ing front, and think always in terms of the offensive. 

There is no one in India who does not know that, it 
all that we value is to survive, if hope is not to die, this 
war must be won ; every thinking man knows that, with 
the resources which the United Nations have, it can be 
won ; whether it will be won or not depends on ourselves. 
So let us build the War Front in India, while there is yet 
time. And let me end by commending to you two lines 
Which my wife quoted in a speech some time ago — 

Look in your hearts, make inquisition there 
Of service done in this supreme of hours 
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His Excellency the Viceroy’s message to the Civil Services ^Ist 
of India, on the 21st May 1942 : — 

A little more than six years ago, I spoke to yon, •who 
are members of the Civil Services of India. I asked yon 
to gA’-e to the people of India the best that is in yon, 
to the limits of yoiir strength, in the difficult years to come. 

I spoke to you at a time of peace, when none of ns knew 
what grave events and W’hht ti’emendons problems the 
years would bring. I asked yon then for yonr support 
and help ; and, in peace and war, I have had it in full 
measure. From the bottom of my heart I thank yon for 
it. 

Yours is a b]^therhood of service the like of which 
the world has never seen before. Men of different race 
and religion, Ind ans and Britons, highly trained and 
carefully chosen for your respective duties, you are linked 
together by common allegiance to one Crown and pledged, 
to the service of millions of your fellow men, in many’ 
different fields, — Engineers, Doctors, Foresters, Scientists, 
Educationists, Policemen, Judges, Administrators and 
many others. You and your predecessors have set high 
standards, of loyalty,, impartiality, sound judgment, 
humanity, an unselfish example and a co-operative spirit: 

By the steadiness with which you preserve in these, the 
torclr which ^old up in India can be a bright fiamo- 
of hope and encouragement in a distracted world. 

Hard work, great responsibilities, often danger and dis- 
comfort, are your lot. In spite of this, I know well how 
keenly disappointed many of you are that you are not 
allowed at this time to serve your country on the battle- 
field. But let none of you think for a moment that he fs 
not fighting for his country by steadily pursuing hia 
appointed task, however prosaic and unspectacular that 

IPS 7 
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may seem to be, and by sIionlcTerin^ ebeerfuliy tbe addi- 
tional burdens of the war, The rule of law^ peace and 
security for the citizen, and the progresis of civilized arts 
and sciences, w^hich it ii{ your task to promote and guaid, 
are the very conditions of deceit Kving* f» which we are 
all fighting. For the sake of the future and for the 
maintenance of public morale toda^y ; for the sasfety and 
well-being of many helpless i>eopk -who depend upon you 
there must be no interruptioJ^ of your work. If you were 
to slacken or falter you would beti*ay the common cause 
as sui'ely as a soldier who deserts hk post ^ and that I 
know you will never willingly do, 

-Remember that the individual soldier can see only 
a small part of the battle-ifield : remember, too, that al- 
though the lime-light may not fall your way, the eyes of 
the peoiole are fixed on you, and their temper and steadi- 
ness, if trouble should come, wall greatly depend upon 
your leadership and j’^our example. Be with them as much 
as possible. Serve and comfort them always. Put aw^ay 
doubts, and face whatever trials the future may bring 
with high hearts and a firm resolve to give the best you 
have got, and better still, of ixxly and mind in whatever 
field your duty may he set. You are heirs to great tradi- 
tions of courage and servzee, which you will not fail ; and 
today it is in the poweT of each ol you tO' add a sxzlendicl 
page to the record. 

Victory is assured, but single-minded endeavour now 
can bring the day of victory nearer. There is work enough 
for each one of you today : and when the swords are 
sheathed again, and a new world has to be built, there 
will be no lack of opportunity to share that great ta^sk, 
T promise you, for devoted and unselfish men and women 
im this India which you serve. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy’s Reply to the Address of welcome 
read to him at the Rawalpindi Darbar, on 19th October 
1942 


Your E^xcellency nnrl Oenllemm ^ — ^No man could wit- 
ness mimoved a gathering such as yours today, iu this 
famous Division of a famous Province ; and it is with 
deep gratitude and pride that I, your Viceroy, have listened 
to your words of welcome and to the splendid record of 
your achievements. 

Wherever in the world there is talk of brave deeds 
and soldier-lihe qualities, of endurance and fortitude, 
the men of this land are brought to mind. Here for 
centuries generations of sturdy farmers liawe won their 
haiwest imrci the hard earth, and have defended their 
heritage with courage and resolution. Since the dawn 
of history India has bred famous soldiers ; the hills and 
plains which surround us can justly claim to be a cradle 
of heroes, a soil which has nourished the flower of India's 
armies. There are among us today brave men wdio fought 
for freedom and civilization in the last World War, and 
now that these two precious jewels are in peril once again, 
their sons and grand-sons are keeping bright and sharp 
the sword they forged and are facing our common ene- 
mies with the same stout shield. 

On every battlefield of this war, where otir armies 
are fighting and have fought, Punjabis have won fresh 
laurels ; in Prance and the Middle East, in East Africa, 
in the Par East and in Burma. And where our armies 
stand on guard, or eagerly await the order to attack, 
there are Punjabis to be found, valiant wardens of their 
native land and loyal upholders of the United Nations^ 
cause. 


19th Octobee 
1942. 
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Foremost among tliem are tlie men whom the martial 
elans of this Division have sent forth. Your record of 
recruitment is magnifieent, and you and your Recruiting 
Staff are justly proud of it. Your young men, following 
the honourable path of service which their fathers trod, 
have discovered that modem war gives them new weapons 
to master, and strange elements, in which to excel. But, 
whether in the Royal Indian Navy, where they are so 
strongly represented, or in the Indian Air Force, or 
handling tanks and cambers with the same skill and con- 
fidence as a few years ago they rode their horses, the 
fighting men of the Punjab today nobly maintain and 
enhance the great traditions to which they are worthy 
heirs. 

‘‘ The fighting man as a young Englishman, who 
was killed in the last war, w’^rote — 

The fighting man shall from the Sun, 

Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth ; 
Speed with the lightfoot winds to run. 

And with the trees to newer birth ; 

And find, when fighting shall be done. 

Great rest, and fullness after dearth.’^ 

I believe that our soldiers Tvill have found something 
also as well, something of great value in the task which 
will still face us all, once victory is ours, the task of set- 
ting to rights a shattered and disjointed world. They 
will have discovered xinity of purpose and of endeavour. 
Such unity, though it may sometimes seem to be hidden 
unfathomably deep in India, is not, I believe, really so far 
below the surface. Certainly the war is day by day 
developing a very real sense of its urgency and impor- 
►tanee in the minds of all thinking men. And among 
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India’s fighting men, the comradeship and loyalty of the 
battlefield will have engendered so strong* a sense of unity 
with their brothers-in-arms, not only of Indian race, but 
of all peoples of the United Nations too, that, please God, 
when fighting is over, it will remain as one of the fruits 
of victory to inspire and illumine all our endeavours in 
the post-war W’^orld with a spirit of co-operation and 
goodwill. 

I have said before that in modern warfare the battle 
front is of infinite depth. It runs through the homes and 
lives of all of us, and there is not a man, woman or child 
that cannot play a useful pai't. Wjir, as you know, is 
not all fighting. Much of it has always been the unspec- 
tacular business of watching and waiting, of training and 
preparation, of co-operation in a thousand different ways 
behind the lines. In modern warfare particularly, a very 
important part is the attitude of mind of the peoples en- 
gaged, soldiers and civil population alike ; a sense of 
realities, a determination never to yield to despair or 
impatience, which we call morale. The National War 
Front in India, a movement which is gaining in strength 
from day to day provides an opportunity for every one 
of us to bear a share in building up and maintaining that 
spirit of confidence, resolution and co-operation through- 
out the country- which is such a powerful support for the 
soldier in the front line. 

You in Rawalpindi, who- naturally look at these 
things through soldiers’ eyes, will realise the importance 
of what I say. I was most encouraged ta hear of the 
many ways in which, besides the supply of recruits to 
the fighting forces you have been mightily aiding the 
war effort ; in yotir A.R.P. preparations and in the 
activities of your Civic Guards , in yoiw sj>lendid contri- 
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biitions to War Funds ; in Red Cross* and St, Jolin Ambu- 
lance work. And I would like to mention the woiik of the 
I'unjab Police who, supported by your good sense and 
the firm and consistent policy of the Ministry, have con- 
tributed so much to the peaceful record of the Punjab 
during the recent disturbances and have done so much 
to maintain security in the villages from which the young 
men have gone forth to w^ar. 

I remind you, too, that many of you who have 
to remain at home can admirably support the men who 
are fighting for you, by looking after their interests 
while they are away, by helping the families of men v/ho 
have gone overseas, by snccourung the wounded and 
comforting the f>ereaved. This you can do on your own 
iiiitiative in the villages; and by co-operation with the 
(hvil authorities, the Civil liaison organization and the 
District Soldiers Boards, whose efforts can only bear 
fruit if they are freely given the help and goodwill of 
<he people. 

Among the advantages of a soldier’s training I give 
a high place to a certain steadiness of outlook and sound 
commonseiise. which no good soldier lacks. Through- 
out the ages these sterling yeoman qualities, ingrained 
as they are in the people of this Province, have caused 
the Punjab to play a solid, an exemplary and a distin- 
guished part in the history of India’s political and consti- 
tutional progress. The Punjab is fortunate in its leaders, 
You have a Goveimor, Sir Bertrand Glancy, of ripe ex- 
perience and ready sympathy ; you have a Prime Minis- 
ter, (a great Prime Minister, if J may say so, and a man 
of your own Division) possessed of wise counsel and keen 
imagination ; and yon have Ministers endowed with great 
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incliistry and sound political sense. In this Division you 
are particularly fortunate for, as I have already men- 
tioned, from Attock comes Sir Sikander JByat Khan, under 
■whose guidance and that of Sir Mohd. Nawaz Khan the 
district has done splendidly. In Ba-walpindi Captain 
I’ikka Khan and many others have contributed to the 
wonderful recruiting record, Jhelum is proud of the 
military prowess of Colonel Sir Sher Mohd, Khan, now 
commanding a battalion ; Gujrat looks for guidance in 
the war eftbrt and in many other things to Nawab Sir 
Fazal Ali ; while in Shahpur there is that famous old 
soldier General Sir Umar Hayat Khan who^ son^ Malik 
Khizar Hayat Khan, is doing such admirable work as a 
Minister of the Punjab Gcn’^emment. The Division has 
been fortunate too in its Commissioner, Mr. Marsden^ 
who has held that important post since before the war 
l3egan. With unflagging energy and with the full sup- 
port of an able team of Deputy CommissionervS and many 
other officials in all the departments, he has been stimu- 
lating the war effiort in eveiy district. They all deserve 
great credit for wha£ has been achieved and it is most 
gratifying to hear the work of yottr officials so highly 
praised everywhere. 

Tinder the leadership of meii like these the qualities 
which I have mentioned, the gift of keeping both feet 
on the ground and the eyes fixed on realities, have en- 
abled the Punjab today to lauintain peace and order, 
and to continue steadily with its great war effort, wffiile 
ill other parts of India ill and misguided counsels have 
led so many to the bitter an-d poisoiiotts craters of c’vil 
commotion. By their steadfastness and eommonsense 
Punjabis, and llioso of llie liawalpindi Division as much 
as any, are helping to bring near the day of victory for 
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thft United Nations, and for all India the day on which 
she shall enter into her prombed heritage. 

The land of the Five Eivers breeds a race of mighty 
wrestlers, who know what courage and endurance means. 
We ar<e now grappled in a mortal struggle with a power- 
ful adversary, skilled in the Use of many a trick and foul 
throw. We have wrestled all through the night, and 
once or twice we have been nearly thrown. But we have 
our enemy firmly now and as the day dawns his breath 
begins to come short and fast. Let us hold on grimly 
and watch for our opportunity. All oUr training, our 
stubbornness, our confidence and enthusiasm will have its 
reward. Soon now we shall throw him, and it will he a 
mighty fall. He Will never rise again and we shall stand 
forth at last vietbrs, and free men in a free world. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROWS REPLY TO THE 
ADDRESSES OF WELCOME PRESENTED TO HIM 
BY THE SHAHI JIROA AND THE MUNICIPAL COM- 
MITTEE AT QUETTA. 

22n(l October His Excellency the Viceroy's Reply to the Addresses of welcome 
1942. presented to him by the Shahi Jirga and the Municipal 

Committee at Quetta, on Thursday, the 22nd October 1942 

Sir Aubreij Metcalf^ Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — 
I am most grateful for the reception which you have 
• given me, and I am delighted i-hat I have at last had the 
opportunity, to which I have looked forward for so long, 
^ of visiting Baluchistan and the city of Quetta. I ihank 
you, members of the Shahi Jirga, leaders and representa- 
tives of the tribes of Baluchistan, for your kind words 
of welcome, and for your loyal assurances. You have 
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ghexL pr<aetical expression to your loyalty iu tlie co-ope- 
ration wliieli you have extended to the local administra- 
tioii, not only by maintaining peace and order among 
your tribes, but also by producing recruits for the Camel 
Corps, labour for defence works and additional levies 
for the protection of Government property and install a- 
tions. 'I fully appreciate your concern that the natural 
resources of Baluchistan should be deveioi)ed to the 
greatest extent, and indeed it would be in the interests 
not only of this Province, but of the rest of India too, if 
it were possible to make full use of its mineral wealth, 
and in particular of its coal. I assure you that this 
matter shall have the close attention of my Government, 

I hope too, that with a view to* increasing the self-suffi- 
ciency of this area, the importance of increasing the pro- 
duction of food crops will not be forgotten, within the 
limits prescribed by the facilities for irrigation. 

I deeply appreciate the contribution which under 
your guidance the people of Baluchistan have made and 
are making to the war effiort of India, and not least, at 
this, time especially, by the steadiness and sturdy common- 
sense with which they have refused to allow the internal 
peace and order which prevails in this Province to be dis- 
turbed, 

I am grateful to you, members of the Quetta Muni- 
cipal Committee, for your cordial welcome. I well know 
the difficulties which have faced you in recent :>'ears ; first 
from the effects of the great earthquake, then the war 
and now the interruption of communications caused by 
this summer’s floods in Sind. 

You are entitled mot only tc sympathy but to admi- 
ration too, for the energy and imagination -with which 
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jou have grappled vritli this successioix of problems, and 
I am glad to learn that yoiii* handling of the supply 
arrangements and the rationing of essential eommodities 
has not been without success. I need not assure you that 
I shall continue to watch the position with keen personal 
interest, and shall give such assistance as I can to your 
^efforts to obtain what you require from outside 

You have reason to congratulate yourselves on tlm 
remarkable figures which you have quoted of Baluchis- 
tan*® financial contribution to the war effort. Fart cf 
your contribution has taken very tangible and practical 
shape as armoured carriers, and I deeply appreciate the 
s|;eady support which my War Purposes Piiud continues 
to receive from this Province, 

I appreciate, too, ihe helpful attitude of the Mimioi- 
pal Committee towards the measures which have to be 
taken for air raid precautions. I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity which I have just had of inspecting your A.R.P. 
Services i they ai^e a workmanlike body of men and 
women and I know that should the need arise for them 
to put into practice all that they have learnt during their 
long months of training and preparation, they will amply 
prove their worth. 

I know the difficulties in recruiting and training 
such services in an area where Ihe population is to a great 
extent migratory, but I would like to express my keen 
appreciation of what has been achieved, and to say that 
the citizens of Quetta o^ve a debt of gratitude to these 
public-spirited men and women who have given up their 
leisure to prepare themselves for the defence of the lives 
and property of their fellows. It is an example which 
deserves not only praise and gratitude, but emulation, 
and there are still many among your fellow-citizens who 
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could afford to join tlieir ranksj- and vie with them in 
their enthusiasm and their determination to contribute 
their utmost to the winning of the war. 

This is a war of all the people, of every man, woman:^ 
and child, in whatever walk of life, however far from 
the battle zone. Let each one of yon remember that your 
iiidividiml effort^ added to the joint e:^ort of the many 
millions of the people of the United Nations can shorten 
the war by bringing nearer the triumph of our arms, by 
a day, an hour, a minute. There is not a moment to be 
lost : for in modern warfare, which is total war, the 
hastening of victory by a day or an hour may mean- the 
saving of hundreds or thousands of lives. 

The National War Front, which ig gaining sp steadily 
in strength t&rofigliouf India, is a ff out on which" ydti call' 
all fight. Scotch idle rumour and scorn* the insidious 
and lying propaganda of the enemy. Build up a strong 
bulwark in your hearts of confidence and resolution. 
Take courage from the certainties* which are before your 
eyes. We have been swimming against a strong current, 
but the tide is surely turning now. At one time we 
fought alone, but look now at the great peoples and 
armies of odr Allies who arP by our side : the people of 
the United States', of Russia, of China, and maiiy others- 
Consider the mighty armaments which we are accumu- 
lating day hy day and with which we shall soon Putstrip' 
and overwhelm the enemy. He is still strong and for- 
midable, but he’ is becoming desperate, and his days affe' 
numbered. Hig strength is the strength of rixthlessiless,' 
oppression, cruelty and treachery, but our strength is ilie* 
strength of all free men, and our cause is just. 

Hold on then, grimly and with determination. Pu^ 
every ounce of your strength, of body and mind, into a 
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supreme effort, and yon will find that the day is not far 
distant when we, with our Allies, shall sweep forward 
like an irresistible flood which will drown deep the forces 
of evil and wash the memory of their foulness for* ever 
from the earth. 

My time in India is drawing to ,an end — ^in a few 
months now I hand over to my successor. Let me say 
how great a pleasure it has been to me before the close 
of my Yiceroyalty to have been able to visit Baluchistan, 
to see for myself the progress of reconstruction here, and 
the invaluable contribution that the Province is making 
to the prosecution of the war. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE YICEKOY’S SPEECH AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OP THE ASSOCIATED CHAM- 
BERS OF COMMERCE AT CALCUTTA ON 17th 
DECEMBER 1942. 

His Exeelleiiey the Yiceroy’s Speech at the Annual Meeting of 
the Associated Chambers of Coinineree at. Calcutta on 17th 
December 1942 : — 

Mr, President and Gentlemen, — As you have reminded 
me, . this is the seventh occasion on which I have .had the 
honour of addressing the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India. Tt is an occasion to 
which throughout my Yiceroyalty I have always looked 
forward, and an opportunity which I deeply value of 
talking to you, Gentlemen, on the great problems of the 
day. This is the last time that that honour will fall to 
me, for though, as your President has so kindly said, the 
King has been, pleased to ask me to retain my present 
office for a further period, by the time that the Associated 
Chambers next hold their annual meeting I shall no 
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longer be in India. I welcome all tlie more your kind- 
ness today in inviting me to be present and thus giving 
me the opportunity to take farewell of the Associated 
Chambers, and to thaaik them for all the invaluable he]];) 
and co-operation thal they, and those for whom they 
stand in this country, have given me through seven long 
and anxious years. 

Before I proceed to the business of my speech, I 
would like to associate myself most warmly with what you 
said about His Excellency the Governor, Sir John 
Herbert, whom we are so glad to see here today, and 
about Lady Mary. He has" had an anxious and difficult 
time as the Governor of this great Presidency at a time 
when Bengal, and Eastern India as a whole, have been 
in the front line. We owe him a great debt for his 
energy, his interest^ and his constant anxiety to see that 
every tiling possible is done to safeguard his charge, and 
to protect a vital bastion of India's defence. And we 
all of us know how constant and how invaluable has 
been the help lent him by Lady Mary Herbeii; in all 
good causes in Bengal. 

In your speech, Sir you have touched on a number of 
matters of great interest and importance. You took 
occasion, if I may deal with that matter in the first place, 
to sound a note of warning against the withdrawal of all 
incentive from private enterprise, and in this connection 
you cited the policy of Ilis Majesty's Government in 
regard to a rebate of excess profits tax. As you are aware, 
the policy of the Government of India in regard to the 
rate of the excess profits tax in this country has been 
markedly more generous than in some parts of the Empire, 
or than in the United Kingdom. For its effect is to leave 
to- an enterprise in this country, subject of course to 
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income-tax and super-tax, one-tliird of the excess profits, 
in addition to the whole of the profits of the most 
favourable standard period or, in the case of new concerns, 
a generous percentage on the invested capital. I venture 
to think that in the conditions created by a total war the 
incentive thus left to private enterprise is very real. I 
would claim indeed that it is as great as could reasonably 
be expected. And you are aware, gentlemen, too, that 
arrangements exist under which a rebate of excess profits 
tax to be paid after the war can be obtained by depositing 
twice the amount of the rebate with Government at 2 per 
cent, interest for the period of the war and one year 
thereafter. Action on these lines would seem to be a 
wise precaution on the part of industry, and as profitable 
as wise. I trust sincerely therefore that industrialists 
will utilise the concession which has been offered. For 
by doing so not only will they benefit themselves. They 
will help to achieve the immobilisation for the period of 
the war of as much as possible of the excess profits earned 
during the war, and so to reduce the pressure of 
enhanced purchasing power on the general price level ; 
and they will in that way make a material contribution 
to the country’s interest. 

And in that connection let me refer to the risk of 
an inflationary rise of prices. That is an issue of vital 
importance, and one which is continually present to 
my advisers. It is one in which responsibility lies as 
heavily on the public as it does on the Government. 
Few will deny that production must continue at 
maximum intensity, and must e:Q)and wherever possible 
in the interests of the w-ar effort. But that inevitably 
means the existence in the country of a great and 
continually growing volume of purchasing po^ver, since 
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payment for everything that is produced must he made 
in rupees in India, whether tlse expenditure is incurred 
on Indian account, or on account of His Majesty’s 
Government, or for the purpose of reciprocal aid to the 
forces of the United States of America stationed here. 
The actual allocation of cost has no relevance in this 
connection, and the problem will clearly be with us on 
a continually growing scale for at least as long as the 
war lasts. 

I would like if I may to emphasize again that for 
a solution of this difficult and important problem the 
Government must be able to rely on the utmost assistance, 
co-operation anti support from the non-official world, I 
look to the leaders of commerce and industr 3 % who have 
given us such invaluable help in the past, to assist in 
securing an adequate response to the Government of 
India’s defence loans. But above all I am convinced of 
tlie necessity for small savings playing their part. During 
the three and a quarter years since the war started the 
small saver’s contribution to the return, as savings, of 
a portion of the vast volume of purchasing capacity 
which the war and supply activities of the country are 
placing in the hands of the pecqjle has — and I say it with 
regret — ^been of negligible importance. That is far 
from a healthy state of affairs. I am sure that person- 
al ^interest, and active propaganda, can do much to 
better it. I would appeal to all employers of labour to 
organise, encourage, and assist their empolyees to save, 
and to conserve their savings, tlirough the various avenues 
which the Governmei. ^ W India have provided for the 
purpose. I know that it is only by persistent and 
unremitting effort on the part of all employers of labour 
that that can effectiv‘oly be done. But if that effort is 
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made, and maintained, there will be results of immense 
benefit to all sections in this country, and not least to 
the poorer classes, whom the rise in prices most seriously 
affects. I am sure, Gentlemen, that where your great 
authority and infiuence are concerned, I can with con- 
fidence look for the fullest help and co-operation in this 
matter. 

I listened with close attention, Sir, to your remarks 
on the all-important question of food supplies. This is 
a question constantly present to me, and never more so 
than during recent months. The creation of the new 
Department of Fopd, to which you have referred in 
such friendly terms, will I trust before very long effect 
some improvement in the situatioji. Close study of the 
cause of the present apparent shortages and the high 
prices which are evident in many centres suggests that 
though India has, of course, been deprived of its* accustom- 
ed rice imports from Burma, the difficulties of the present 
•situation are due less to any real deficiency of supplies than 
to the mental reactions of great sections of the community 
to the abnormal times in which we are living. I realise 
fully that the greatly increased calls made on the trans- 
port system of this country for defence purposes reduce its 
ability to do’ all that it did in pre-war days for the move- 
ment of civil supplies. But, since August last, the railways 
have allowed priority to the transport of food-grains, and I 
am assured that in this respect there is now considerably 
less delay and dislocation than were reported to be 
prevailing five or si:^ months ago. Nevertheless during 
recent months the supply situation has grown more 
acute and prices have risen with increased rapidity. 

It is sometimes suggested that our present troubles 
are dnp to the policy of price and movement control 
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adoi:)ted by tli-e Goverimieait of India, and by Tarioiis 
Provincial and States Governments, and that if trade 
were left free from restriction the interaction of supply'' 
^nd demand would result in commodities finding* their 
way where they were most needed, and in a price level 
determined by normal forces. That is a, plausible con- 
tention, and it merits careful scrutiny. But I am myself, 
^fter anxious thought, convinced that it is unsound. 
The control of supplies and prices bas been found 
necessary hy practically every administration in the world 
today. No one is more disinclined to embark upon the 
perilous and difficult course of control than a Government. 
Por Governments know ail too well the troubles and 
anxieties that control brings with it, and, in experience, 
they have recourse to this policy when, aiid only vrhen, 
the operation of uncontrolled economic forces has pro- 
duced a situation which can no longer be i^ermitted to 
continue unchecked. And to remove controls is not, to 
my mind, the solution of the present difficulties. On the 
'contrary the proper course may i^robably lie in the direc- 
tion of an extension of conti’ol to a wider range of articles, 
and of a more direct participation by Government 
themselves in the actual procurement and distribution of 
‘Supplier 

I will not take up your time, Gentlemen, with any 
detailed narrative of the steps my Government have 
taken and are taking. The Wheat Control Order^ the 
Regional Price and Sui')ply Boards, the Pood-grains 
Control Order, the Grow More Pood Campaign, are all 
evidence of the anxiety of my Government to deal with 
this -most important problem. In the matter of price 
.■eontrol, as ihoriiy a question as any, much has been dona. 
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More still may have to be attempted. The difficulties of 
enforcing maximum prices by penal provision are only 
too familiar to yon. And the existence of black 
markets is well known. But while we may not have 
had full success in enforcing maximum prices I am 
eai’tain that the prescription of such prices had a very 
real and immediate value, to the extent that it has served 
to retard the rate of price increase over the whole range 
of the commodity controlled. And let me say in that 
connection that I fully agree with what you, Sir, have 
said, about the simplification of the licensing and permit 
system ; and that it will be the aim of the new Depart- 
ment to simplify control operations as much as possible, 
in the interests alike of administration and of the 
.general public.. 

But whatever policy is adopted, or whatever measures 
•are put into force^ no lasting success can be hoped for 
without the wholehearted co-operation of the whole body 
of the community. If the workers in our transport and 
communication systems, our wai industries, and our 
essential services cannot be provided with the wherewithal 
to live at a price within their means, the war effort wiiU be 
crippled and the country itself exposed to grave dangers. 
It is more essential now than ever that every citizen should 
sink his individual interests in the common cause, and 
realise that, if he concentrates on serving himself alone, 
he is endangering not only the' stability of the whole com- 
munity but his personal security as well. I would there- 
fore associate myself, Sir/ltnost wholeheartedly with your 
plea for the co-operation of all the interests involved in 
‘Solving our present difficulties, difficulties, as I have said, 
due not so much to shortage of resources as to disturbances 
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©f normal routine* If we secure that co-operation, the 
difficulties which are now being experienced throughout 
India will shrink to less menacing proportions. No effort^ 
let me assure jou, will be spared to meet a situation the 
gravity and importance of which my Government so fully 
realise. 

You referred. Sir, to the difficult questions that arise* 
in connection with the requisitioning of business and 
residential property. I need not say that my sympathy 
is very great indeed for those who, w^hether in their 
business arrangements or in their private lives, have had 
to suffer the grave and serious inconvenience which 
requisitioning involves. I note with full attention and 
appreciation the^ views that you have expressed on tliis' 
matter, and I will see that they are brought to the notice 
of my Government, who already have the whole matter 
under active consideration. 

When I had the honour of addressing the Associated 
Chambers on previous occasions since the outbreak of the 
war, I dealt in some detail with the work of the Supply 
Department. I trust sincerely that you, Gentlemen, who 
are so closely concerned, and so familiar, with the opera- 
tions of that Department, are satisfied that we are doing 
our best. I think you will agree with me that we ftiave 
achieved immense things in the field of supply. Errors 
and misunderstandings there must always be. It is 
impossible to avoid them. But, broadly speaking, we can 
feel that in the field of supply India has made a contribu- 
tion of outstanding importance and value, and nothing 
will be left undone to ensure that during the remainder 
of the war the upward curve of improvement and of 
development shall be maintained^ 
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I do not propose today to trouble you witb any 
lengthy details of progress under particular heads. But 
one or two facts and figures I might quote,, for .they are 
very striking. For the first six months of the war the 
value of coiitractai placed was approximately 29 crores. 
For the six months from April to October 1942 it was 137 
crores, * Over the whole period to the end of October 1942 
it has been no less than 428 crores. And those figures 
exclude the value of the work done in the Ordnance Fac- 
tories, which is in itself very considerable. They include 
only the contracts aetualty placed through our Purchase 
Branch* 

During the last year, progress with the Roger Mission 
projects has been satisfactory^ and I hope that the Roger 
Mission programme as a whole will be getting into pro- 
duction from the early months of 1943 onwards. The 
preparatory work in India has been ahead of the receipt 
, of plant and equipment from abroad. The flow of 
munitions components from trade workshops is maintained. 
The magnitude of India ’s effort in respect of munitions and 
engineering stores is now shown by the tightness of key 
materials such as steel, of which very considerable imports 
are expected from the United States. Further important 
schemes for the expansion of steel production have been 
approved. 

On the general stores side, our measures to double 
the production of filature-reeled silk are well in hand, 
and the production of statichutes on a substantial scale 
is established. The production of web equipment, which 
was nil before the wai% now stands at about 200,000 sets 
a month, and unless the demand decreases it will he 
doubled in the course of 1943. The possibility of ex- 
panding the chemicals industi'y is under active eonsi- 
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deration. Ship constmction has been amalgamated with 
ship rei^airSj and a new Directorate-General established at 
Bombay to deah with both activities. 

The year indeed has in the supply held been one of 
>steady progress. We welcomed during its course the visit 
of the American Technical Mission, which was a very 
useful stimulant and most helpful to us in every, way. 
The far-reaching scheme of industrial expansion recom- 
mended by the Mission would, if accepted in full, have 
involved the earliest supply to India by the United 
States of large quantities of materials and equipment, 
and of large numbers of technical personnel. The 
United States Government have found it impossible to 
implement this programme in full in present conditions. 
But they have generously oifered to consider any pro- 
jects which are essential for w^ar eifort, and to which the 
Government of India attach particular importance ; and 
we are already receiving very significant assistance from 
the United States in the form of materials,, machinery 
and plant. Let me only add that during the unhappy 
disturbances of tliis autumn labour at most industrial 
centres remained staunch, and those losses of working 
time that had to be recorded were due rather to the 
difbculties to which the workers were subjected than to 
any desire to go slow on the part of the workers 
themselves. 

I w^elcome your friendly reference to the work of my 
Commerce Department. Much of the war work that has 
fallen to that Department has necessarily involved inter- 
ference, often serious interference, with the normal prac- 
tices of industry and commerce, and it is perhaps natural 
that its activities, though undertaken for the common 
ben_efit ; should have been the cause of dissatisfaction to 
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individuals. I appreciate the njore yaur remarks about 
its attitude in the more directly beneficent field of war 
risk insurance. And I am emboldened to believe that, 
on a wider and more detached view,, its anxiety to miti- 
gate the inevitable unpleasantness attached to measures 
of control will also receive recognition. Let me assure 
you, Gentlemen, that the Government of India are most 
appreciative of the invaluable assistance Which they have 
received from the War Risk Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee^ as well as of the co-operation of the Insurance 
Companies, w^hich have consented to work as Govern- 
ment Agents in return for out-of-pocket expenses only — a 
notable voluntary contribution to the war effort. 

I have listened, Sir, with close attention and interest 
io what you said about British trade and commerce in 
this country. Your anxiety, in your own words, is that 
British trade should be given a fair deal, and allowed to 
conduct its business without discrimination or expropria^ 
tion ,• and you touched in your remarks on the history 
of Britain's contribution to India, whether in the com- 
mercial or in the administrative field. I was glad to hear 
what you said. For there is too great a tendency, and' 
not merely where India is concerned, for Great Britain 
and the British people, confident as they are in fact in 
their own record and in their own capacity, to show that 
confidence by sell-depreciation, a self-depreciation which 
is unjustified, and which is very apt to be misunderstood. 
Whether in this war, or in the past, Great Britain can, 
with all humility, claim that she has achieved great things, 
and that her contribution to human progress and happi- 
nesSj and her record, and that of her citizens, at home or 
abroad, in commerce, in administration or in the Fighting 
Services, is one to be proud of. 
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And there no part of the Empire in which we can 
look hack on a greater record of achievement than in 
India. Law and order, the arfcs of peace, greatly raised 
standards of wealth and of prosperity, the elimination 
for practical purposes of gi’ave famine, of disease, 
throughout this sub-continent, that security in which India 
has been able industrially and politically to reach her 
present high place among the nations of the world — 
these are great services rendered. Our achievement in 
India is one that need not fear eomiD arisen with any 
corresponding work in the world. It is indeed to its 
magnitude that much of the criticism which you men- 
tion is due. For it is ea^, indeed it is but natural, 
living in the long seittled peace for which Great Britain 
is responsible, under the unity that Great Britain has 
achieved, that the decades of war and internecine strife 
through which this country had passed before British 
authority was established on its present basis should be 
forgotten. 

In the specifically commercial field to which you 
have referred, India has derived, and derives today, 
great benefit, as you, Sir, have reminded us, from the 
British connection. The immense importance to her of 
her foreign trade, and of the British trading and busi- 
ness community,, the; significance to India of the position 
of the Empire’s capital as the centre of a world-wide’ 
system, her ability as a unit cf the Empire to turn that 
position to special advantage, were not and could not 
have been created on .the basis of a policy of excluding 
overseas and foreign interests or personnel. And I 
cannot believe that the significance of that fact, so well 
established by general experience elsewhere, will be lost 
nn the India of the future. . Whatever mistakes may 
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have been m^de — -^ind who of ns^ and what country, is 
there that has not made mistakes ? — we can, I repeat^ 
with all humiljty claim that Great Britain and her 
citizens have earned for themselves an honoured place 
in Indiay by the standards they have set and by the 
benefits which long years of peace and prosperity have 
brought to this conntry. I am confident that the 
assistance of the British community, and the benefit of 
the British connection to the iipliolding of India’s busi- 
ness traditions and the maintenance and development of 
India’s post-war position in international trade, will be 
as readily afforded in the future as they have been in the 
past. 


The year now drawing to a close has been one of very 
^reat importance in every way for India. For all of us 
on whom rests the burden of conducting the affairs of this 
:great country it has - been one at times of deep anxiety, 
whether in terms of the internal or the external situation. 
When wei last met Japan had just ^entered the war. The 
-oarly part of this year "was maiked by the invasion of 
Malaya, the Jajoanese advance into . Burma, the very 
^active threat to the shores of India,, Japanese naval 
activity in the Bay of Bengal and elsewhere, attacks on 
Vizagapatam and Ceylon, and strong pressure from Japan 
in North-eastern India. We had reason for anxiety, too, 
because of the news from other parts of the Fighting 
Front. In attack and in defence we have worked in those 
dark times in close association with the gallant forces 
'of China, whose Generalissimo and his wife I was so 
happy to welcome on behalf of India in February ; of 
the United Btates, whose reception from all quarters in 
India has been ^o -sincere ; and of the warrior Kingdom 
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of Nepal, to whieli and to -wliose Prime Miniater we are 
bound by sucb. close ties. 

In India itself I cannot speak too highly of the stej>s 
taken by all concerned to perfect our preparations against 
invasion, to sustain morale, to organise to meet any sitiia- 
tion that might arise. His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief. and the Defence Forces in this countiy — naval, 
military or air — ^have spared no edort. Defence ariange- 
ments have been developed on a great scale. Hecruitment 
and training of troops has been pressed on with the utmost 
vigour. There have been immense strides forward in civil 
defeneev The keen and constant interest shown in that 
vital matter by my ewn Department of Civil Defence, has 
been equally marked throughout India, whether in the 
Provinces or in the Indian States, W^c find oiii selves 
toda 3 ’ in a happier condition so far as civil defence is* 
concerned than at any earlier period in the war, and the‘ 
necessity for civil defence, and the organisation that has^ 
been developed in connection with it has brought home 
directly to many whom the war might not in the oidinaiy 
way have closely touched the essential importance to India 
©f being able to stand on her own feet, and to repel any 
attack that may be made from outside'.- 

In the internal fi.eld we have, to my keen and 
deep regret, had to deal since I last addressed yon with 
an uprising, consequent on the programme of the leaders 
of the Congress party, of great gravity and great severity. 
That uprising, which had no support from great sections 
of the Hindu community, from Avhicli the Muslim com- 
munity and other important parts of the population of 
India dissociated themselves, which affected only in the 
smallest degree the Indian States, was perhaps the work 
of a numerically small but very important section. But 
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that section, carefully organised, and nnscrupulou&, I am 
sorry to say it, in the methods it adopted, indifferent to 
the creed of non-violence to which such prominence has 
been given^ was able to cause immense damage, serious 
dislocation of communications, much destruction of public 
and private property,, heavy loss to the tax-payer, the 
deaths of many innocent persons. At a time when the 
efforts of all of us v/ere directed, and necessarily directed? 
to protecting India against Japanese aggression and to 
building ujp supplies and stores for our own defence and 
for the battle against the Axis it resulted in a serious 
diversion of military forces and an mterruption,. deeply 
to be regretted, in the war effort. 

To the sorrow of all of us who care for the good name 
of India, those disturbances were disfigured by very 
shocking cases of brutality and violence. And a grievous 
feature of them is the use to which designing men 
endeavoured to turn, and indeed succeeded in many cases 
in turning, the young enthusiasm, the intelligence, and the 
lack of experience of the student community. Those who 
diverted those young men, young men of such promise, 
with their future just opening before them, into the 
dangerous paths of civil tumult and disorder, carry an 
immense responsibility to India, and to the ardent and 
generous youth, which they havfe led astray. In restoring 
order everything possible was done to use the minimum 
degree of force, and to cause the minimum disturbance. 
The success of that policy is shown by the very low figures 
of casualties- The situation is well in hand as I speak 
to you today, though even now in certain areas it eonti- 
uues to call for the utmost vigilance and care. 

I would like to pay a tribute to the admirable work 
done in restoring order by the Services, military and civil 
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jalike, and hi particular by the police, on whom there Tell 
so heavy a burden. And I would like to say a word of 
warm and sincere thanks on behalf not only of myself, 
and of my Government, but on behalf of India, to those 
solid and sober elements throughout the country who, in 
times of great diffieulty, stood by Government, gave their 
full co-operation to those whose business it was to main- 
tain law and order, and at great risk to themselves, and 
sometimes at the cost of grave injury, formed rallying 
points around which the law-abiding and the loyal citizen 
could gather, and from which he could get assurance and 
support. 

Since the war began you and I have had heai^y 
anxieties. We have realised how great a burden the war 
has placed upon the Empire and upon India. We have 
realised, too, as I ventured to say to you in 1939, that the 
fate of India in the international sphere turns on the 
success of the Allied Arms. We have been heartened and 
supported in those dark days by India response, by her 
generosity in men, money, and materials, by the heroism 
of her sons, whether from British India or Hie Indian 
States. As I speak to you today the outlook is brighter. 
We are far still from the end of our troubles. There lie 
ahead of us before final and decisive victory can be won, 
much hard fighting, inevitable reverses, possibly even 
serious disasters. All those things are what war ig made 
of. They must he expected. They must he provided 
against so far as we can hope to make such provision. 
If tilings go badlj" reverses must he borne with a stout 
heart, with a resolution to amend what has been faulty, 
and to go ahead with coiifidenee and courage, and with 
the certainty that we have right behind us, and that 
victory is ours in the end. But you and I, whether 
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our private lives m public affairs, are all of us conscious 
today of the improvement that has taken plaee^ of the 
immense difference made by the brilliant campaigns that 
have been waged last year and this year by our Russian 
Allies ; by the successes of the Allied^ Arms in Africa, 
eiiceesses in which Indian troops played so distinguished 
and Outstanding a part ; and by the great battle that 
even as I spealc the forces of the United States and those 
of the Commonwealth of Australia are fighting in the Far 
East. It is too early yet for optimism. But we can feel 
that our earlier confidence in the successful outcome of 
the struggle, however dark at times things may have 
seemed, has been justified, and that, while no effort can 
be relaxed, we can look forward with an easier mind to 
the concluding stages cf the war. 

I listened with deep satisfaction to the remarks 
which you, Sir, were kind enough to make about the 
Governor-Generars Executive Council, and the tribute 
which you were good enough to pay to its work. Since 
we last met, that Council has undergone a material ex- 
pansion. Working in the closest of contact with its 
Members and with the Council as a whole, I can, front 
my own knowledge and experience, speak of its capacity, 
its courage^ its unity, its devotion to the interests of India. 
J need not tell you how great is the value to the Goveimor- 
General of colleagues such as those with whom it is now 
my good fortune to work in the Executive Council. 

^ I turn now with your permission, Gentlemen, to the 
position in the constitutional field I came here in 1936 
with the hope that before r handed over I might see in fnll 
operation the Act of 1935, an Act often criticized, but the 
result of years of patient work hy the best minds of India 
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and Great Britain. That Act provided, as you will re- 
member, for extensive autonomy in the provincial sphere 
and for a federation of India at the Centre. 

The scheme of provincial autonomy came into being: 
in April 1937, and it has been in operation since that 
date. The Congress Party^ who at first were critical of 
the scheme, decided in July 1937 to take advantage of 
it, and hi those jir evinces in which there was a Congress 
majority in the legislature Congress Governments re- 
mained in power till October 1939. They then decided 
that they could no longer carry the responsibilities which 
fell upon them, and withdrew from office. In the absence 
of a majority government, those provinces have since 
that date been governed under the special provisions of 
the Act. In the remaining Provinces autonomous gov- 
ernments have throughout (save for a brief period in 
Assam and in Orissa) been in control of the affairs of 
their provinces, and are in control today. 

Ill the provincial field let me say at once that I am 
perfectly satisfied, after the experience of the six years 
since 1937, with the essential soundness of the scheme of 
provincial autonomy. It has worked with success in all 
the Provinces. As I speak, it is working smoothly in 
Bengal, the Punjab, Assam, Sind, and Orissa. It would 
work equally well in the remaining Provinces, as in fact 
it did, were those for whom the scheme is designed but 
ready to work it. That we have had to resort to the 
emergency provisions of the Act is due to no fiaw in the 
scheme. It is the result of a political decision by the 
majority party not to carry their responsibilities. 

In the Centre the position is different. The Act of 
1935 provided for a Federation of India — a federal scheme 
designed to bring together the Provinces of British India 
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and the Indian States, with a Central Legislature based 
on a substantial franchise, with solid foundations in the 
country, representative of the Indian States and British 
India alike. The scheme of the Act ‘would have trans- 
ferred power to Ministers at the Centre drawing their 
support from the legislature. It would have brought 
together British India and the Indian States. It would 
have produced in the Centre a scheme of government re- 
presentative of all parties, communities and interests. 

When the war broke out, the preparations for bringing 
the federation into being, though far advanced, were not 
yet complete, and,, in the immense strain that fell upon 
us in the opening days of the war, there was nothing for 
it but to concentrate on the winning of the war and to 
suspend those preparations. The Government of India 
continues therefore to be based on -the same principles as 
before the Act of 1935 — the Governor-General and his 
Executive Council responsible to the Secretary of State 
and to Parliament. 

Wliile as I have said, work on federation has been 
suspended, I have never concealed from you my own 
sincere and firm belief in the value of the federal scheme, 
representing as it did the maximum of agreement between 
the great communities,' the political parties, British India 
and the States, that could be obtained at the time when 
the Act was f learned. The federal scheme has its imper- 
fections. It can be attacked, as it was attacked, on various 
grounds, and vdth plausibility. 

But whatever its imperfections, it would have made 
an immense contribution to Indian political advance. It 
would have solved the great bulk of the problems in the 
constitutional field that we have heard so much of over 
these last few years. It would have welded together with 
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the consent of all concerned, in a common partnership, 
and for common objects, British. India and the Indian 
States. And it would have provided (and that is what I 
regard as so very important) a government representative, 
authoritative, covering the whole, or almost the w’’hole, of 
India, composed of persons of the highest standing in this 
country, able to speak with authorit 3 ’', and with general 
support,* on behalf of this sub-continent. 

Since I felt at the time that with the iDOstponement 
of the federal scheme it was of great importance to 
broaden the basis, and to introduce certain changes in 
the character, of the Governor-Generars Executive 
Council, I was anxious to get the support of the great 
political parties, and to produce at the Centre as repre- 
sentative a government as could be found. I will not 
weary 3 ’ou, Gentlemen, with the details of the discussions, 
the negotiations, the public statements, that have been 
made over the last three years. You are familiar with 
their general outline. Suffice it to say this. 

On the one hand during that time my Council has 
been changed from a body with a European and an 
official majority, and with a total strength of 7 in addition 
to the Governor-General, into a body of 15, of whom two 
only are officials, and three only, in addition to the 
Commander-in- Chief and myself, Europeans, The re- 
maining portfolios are held by men of the highest 
character and distinction in the Indian political field, 
men with long records of service to India behind them ; 
many of them men who have held office in provincial 
governments in the past. 

In a different fi!eld I have been at pains to try to 
associate popular opinion in the provinces with the work 
which the Centre has been doing, and in particular with 
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the work whieh it has been doing in connection with the 
war. The establishment of a iSlational Defence Council, 
some members of which I am glad to see here today, has 
resulted in periodic meetings of a very highly qualified 
body, representative of all the provinces of British India 
as w^ell as of the Indian States, a body that has been taken 
into the fullest confidence and from which there are no 
secrets, a body well able to supplement the changed 
character of my Executive Council by first-hand know- 
ledge of provincial feeling and provincial views. 

Taking the various stages which I have just men- 
tioned together, we can thus claim, despite the decision 
as to the federal scheme, to have made a very material 
and a very real advance during the last three years in 
the association of non-official Indians with government 
in this country. 

That is something. But it is not all one could have 
wished for. As you, Gentlemen, know so well, my efforts 
have been directed during all this period to getting the 
parties together^ to bringing about with any help that 
I could give that measure of agreement which is so 
essential if we are have a workable scheme. One' 
difficulty after another has been brought forward. One 
attempt after another has been made by His Majesty’s 
Government, the Secretary of State and myself to deal 
with such difficulties. My own anxiety to see an end of 
those difficulties, to see India united in agreement, has- 
throughout been as deep and as sincere as it is today. 
And that is true equally of the Secretary of State and of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

I am the more disappointed in those circumstances 
that none of the efforts so siincerely made should have 
achieved the object at which %ve aimed and at which we 
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€iim today, In-deied it someti«xLes seems that ear very 
ciideavours to dissipate misconception-s and misunder- 
4anding.s have tended to widen the gulf between those 
whom we desire to unite rather than to narrow it. The 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government, their anxiety to 
"oe India self-governing under a scheme devised in full 
freedom by the principal elements in India’s national life, 
their readiness to leave this matter to a body composed 
of Indians themselves, have been declared in the most 
cmpliatic and in the most solemn manner. The mission 
jcf Sir Stafford Cripps to this country in the spring of 
fhis year was but the latest evidence of the sincerity of 
His Majesty ’s Government in this matter. And, 
as you wdll all of you remember, when the proposals 
carried by Sir Stafford were made public, the verdict of 
world opinion was that those were reasonable proposals, 
and proposals the genuineness and the profound impor- 
tance of which could not be questioned. 

But those proposals, too, failed to secure agreement. 
The reasons for wdiich they proved unacceptable to the 
various parties were, as has been the ease throughout the 
melancholy history of this question, mutually destructive. 
And today I see wutli deep regret little to encourage me 
to hope that the conflicting claims (and I do not question 
for a momeut the sincerity with which those clauns are 
advanced and pressed) of the gi-eat parties and com- 
munities in this country are likely in any degree to be 
abated. Yet for all that, T would like to feel that the 
problem is not beyond the genius of Indian leadership, 
and that it may yet be possible for the various parties to 
cojme together and co-operate in forming the executive 
government of this country* ' ' ' | 
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I have spoken often to you in my earlier addresses 
of the importance of unity in this country. Geographi- 
cally India, for practical purposes, is one. I would judge 
it to be as important as it ever was in the past, nay more 
important, that we should seek to conserve that unity in 
so far as it may be built up consistently with full justice 
for the rights and the legitimate claims of the minorities, 
whether those minorities be great or small. That that 
would be a desirable aim no one, Gentlemen, can doubt 
who tests that proposition in terms of foreign policy, of 
tariff policy, of defence policy, of industrial development. 
Can India speak with the authority that she is entitled 
to claim ? Can she play her part effectively at interna- 
tional discussions^ at discussions with the other parts of 
the Empire, .if she is to speak with two voices ? Indian 
unity, subject as I have said to full and sufficient provi- 
sion for the minorities, accepted as such by those minori- 
ties, is of great and real importance if India is to carry 
the weight which she ought to carry in the counsels of 
the Empire and of the world. 

But there are hard practical issues that have got to 
be faced before any true solution can be found. Political 
opinion, in all responsible qnai’ters must discover a middle 
road along which all men of goodwill may march. That 
indeed is the difficult but essential task which must be 
performed if India is to achieve the great position we all 
desire for her. The policy of His Majesty's Government 
in respect of the future status of India is clear beyond 
any question. But the achievement of a particular status 
carries with it heavy obligations. In the modem world, 
whether we like it or not, a readiness to accept heavy 
financial burdens, to accept liability for defence on what- 
■*^ver scale one’s geographical position demands, at whnt^ 
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ever cost ; all those are essential. So many today found 
their hopes and their jjlans on the confident assurance 
that the post-war world will be a safe world. I sincerely 
iiope that it will be so. But if that end is to be achieved, 
and maintained, constant vi£'*ilanee, constant effort, 
constant forethought, will be needed. And all that is 
relevant to what I hav’^e just said about the unity of India. 
A divided people cannot carry the weight that it ought 
to carry, or make its way in the world with the same 
confident exioectatiun of .success. 

But equally, mere artificial unity, without genuine 
agreement between the component parts, may well be a 
danger rather than an advantage. For fiissures that 
reveal themselves under pressure from outside are more 
dangerous than fissures the existence of which is well 
known and can be provided against. It is only by under- 
standing between party and party, between community 
and community, understanding that begets trust and 
confidence, that is based on a liberal acceptance by the 
parties to it of the historic traditions, the legitimate 
claims, of the other to a place in the scheme of things that 
there comes that truly welded result which is able to stand 
shocks from whatever corner of the compass. Is not that 
result worth working for f Is it not worth some sacri- 
fice, if some sacrifice must be its price ? 

Great Britain’s help is always available and has been 
freely offered. In the time that I have been in this 
country one proposition after another has been advanced 
by His Majesty’s Government and by myself in the hope 
of producing a generally acceptable solution. I cam 
myself claim to have brought together Mr. Jinnah and 
IMr. Gandhi, though unhappily without result. I have 
wo|"ked very hard, if unsxmcessfuUy, to bridge the gulf 
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betweeii parties, interests and communities.. Let me say 
one thing only before I pass from this subject. We are 
familiar with the suggestion that the troubles of India 
are due to Great Britain’s' refusal ^o part with power, 
I would say exactly the contrary. Those troubles are 
due to Great Britain’s expressed readiness to part with 
power. It is because agreement cannot be reached 
between the conflicting interests in this country as to 
who is to take over the resx)onsibilities which Great 
Britain is only too ready to transfer to Indian hands, 
that the deadlock has arisen. It is from no reluctance 
on our part to transfer them. 

Gentlemen, the further period for which His 
Majesty has been pleased to ask me to serve in my present 
office is a short one now. In ten months time or so I shall 
hand over to the new Viceroy. Believe me when I say 
that if in that time I can help to bridge these gulfs which 
I have spoken of, I shall leave India a happy man. 
India and all of us have had to face grave and exacting 
problems during this time of war — ^very great dangers, 
heavy responsibilities, much waste of life^ much pouring 
out of resources that could have been fumed to such 
advantage in the arts of peace. The end of the war, so 
eagerly hoped for by all of us, is not the end of our 
troubles. When the war ends,, we shall be faced by 
problems that will tax our public spirit, our courage, our 
resources of body and mind, to the maximum. The 
problems of demobilisation, of reconstruction^ of the re- 
settlement of these great armies, of the adjustment of 
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India to post-war world eeoncmie conditions, will be 
immense. In discharge of the commitment of II is 
Majesty’s Government it will be for the principal elements 
in India’s national life to devise their own proposals for 
Ihe future government of this country, and to reach on 
those proposals that agreement that is, as I have already 
r^aid, so essential if any workable and permanent scheme 
is to be devised. That by its«^lf would be a heavy task. 
Blit though it may be the most important task, it will be 
one only of those that will fall to India on the conclusion 
of the war. If before I leavel this country I could see that 
(understanding and agreement between the great Indian 
parties that is a pre-requisite of internal contentment and 
i f progress, I wmuld leave India well satisfied that while 
progress in these matters, whether in India or elsewhere, 
must be a business of trial and error, and may be slower 
than many of us could wish, still that all was set for the 
consummation of those ideals that have been so close to 
the heart of those of us who have worked for India’s 
future and for the' raising of her stature in the comity of 
nations. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the attention with which 
you have listened to me this morning. I will keep you 
no longer. Bnt on this, the last occasion on which I shall 
address you, I would like with sincerity and profound 
gratitude to thank you for the consistent support, for the 
understanding and for the confidence that over seven 
years you have' given me. It has been invaluable to me, 
and my gratitude for it is deep indeed. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE ST. JOHN 
AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION, THE INDIAN RED 
CROSS SOCIETY AND THE JOINT WAR COM- 
MITTEE ON TUESDAY, THE 23rd MARCH 1943. 

His Excelleiicy the Viceroy’s Speech at the Annual 
General Meeting* of the St. John Ambulance Association, the 
L:iflian Red Cross Society and the Joint War Committee on 
Tuesday, the 23rd March 1943 : — 

Ladies a7id Gentlemen ^ — It gives me much pleasure 
to preside onee again over this meeting and to extend to 
you all a cordial welcome to Viceroy’s House. I should 
like first of all to thank you, Sir Cameron, and you, Sir 
Cordon, for your kind references to what my wife and 
1 liave been able to do for the great organisations of the 
Red Cross and St. John of which it is our privilege to be 
Presidents. During the seven years we have been in 
India we have derived great satisfaction and pleasure 
from our association wnth these organisations which do 
such splendid work in the mitigation of suffering and the 
promotion of measures designed to improve the health of 
the people. 

I would like also to associate myself with what your 
Chairmen have said about the loss sustained by us 
through the deaths of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, Grand Prior of the Order of St. John ; of 
His Royal Highness the Dukei of Kent, who w^as Bailiff 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. John ; and of the 
Hon’ble Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Chairman of the 
Punjab Branch of the Red Cross and a former member 
of the Managing Body at headquarters. 

During the past year we had the pleasure of weL 
coming to India His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester, who is Chairman, of the Council of the British 
Red Cross Association and Grand Prior of the Order 
of St. John. It was- a matter of great satisfaction that ha 
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found time to inspeet several detaclimeiits and to send a 
gracious message which has been an inspiration to us ail 
ever since. 

The speeches to which you have just listened have 
described a year of much activity and notable achieve- 
ment under difficult conditions. 'When I first lia:l the 
privilege of addressing you m 1937, I said that for a 
country of the size of India, oui organisation for the 
work which it is our privilege to carry on, was dispropor- 
tionately small. I think we can claim with pride that 
the figures contained in the annual reports before you 
have removed any reproach which that statement implied, 
I would give as an example the encouraging increase in 
the number of first-aid certificates granted by the St. 
John Ambulance Association from a little over 17,000 in 
1937 to 55,000 in 1942, and the increase in the member- 
ship of the Association w’’hieh las taken place since the 
war. And, as your Chairman has mentioned, the Associa- 
tion, ill co-operation with the Civil Defence Department, 
has raised and trained mobile ambulance and nursing 
squads, the usefulness of which has been demonstrated 
over and over again in the reception and care of evacuees 
from Burma, during enemy air-raids on Calcutta, and in 
the care of the sick and wounded from all theatres of war. 
To these and many other calls the workers of St. John 
have responded, often at short notice, wfithout neglecting 
at the same time what may be called their normal peace- 
time activities. 

Sir Gordon Jolly has told you that the usual work 
of the Indian Ited Cross Society has been somewhat 
restricted by the necessity for concentration on objects 
closely connected with the war. But the 600,000 members 
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of tlie Junior Red Cross show what valuable work is sLill 
being done. 

During the third year of war the Joint War Com- 
mittee of the Indian Red Cross Society and the St. John 
Ambulance Association made what was perhaps record 
progress and our thanks are due to General Moberly and 
ail those serving in India and abroad who are doing so 
much to fulfil a task made more difficult by rising prices 
and otlier troubles. In discharging this heavy burden 
the Central Joint War Organisation has received consi- 
derable assistance from the British Red Cross and we 
greatly appreciate their help and guidance. Our thanks 
are also due to all the Provincial and State Committees 
whose co-operation is so necessary and has been so readily 
given. 

All of you are familiar with the main outlines of the 
work, most of wffiieli are described in the report. But 7 
should like to draw your particular attention to one new 
development to'' wdiich I attach importance — ^the provision 
of facilitiejs for Occupational Therapy, that is to say, 
•enjoyable and useful occupation for the wounded and 
convalescent in our hospitals in order to help them over- 
come the boredom which in many cases retards recovery, 
and to regain, and develop fully, the use of muscles and 
limbs weakened by sickness or wounds. The knowledge 
and skill acquired by the patients may well be of use to 
them when they leave hospital, while by hastermg con- 
vale'scence the treatment releases beds urgently required 
for the use of ethers. In India this work has hitherto been 
performed largely by members of the Women’s Voluntary 
Service, to whom w^e^ owe a great debt flor their co-opera- 
tion. But, for the idea to receive the wide application 
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that it deserves, the help of many more voluntary workers 
ijs required and I would like to appeal to all those who 
are able to do so to offer their services. 

If I have not yet said anything about the finances of 
the Joint War Committee it is not because our position is 
easy or free from anxiety. In her broadcast to India on 
the eve of the Red Gross Week, my wife explained how 
the increase in all branches of our activity during the 
past year, and the prospect of still greater demands this 
year, have imposed an unprecedented burden on the Joint 
War Organisation. Excluding expenditure which State 
and Provincial Committees will be called upon to meet, 
our commitments for 1943 are expected to total erores 
of rupees for which we must look in the main to the- 
generosity of the general public, contributed either 
tJirough my own War Purposes Fund or through Qov- 
ernors’ War Funds. I have not yet heard the full re- 
sults of the Red Cross Week, but the preliminary reports 
show that it has been a great success for not only have 
considerable sums of money been collected, but the efforts 
we are making have been brought to the notice of a wider 
public from which we may expect that support on which 
we must depend if the activities of the! Red Cross and 
St. John are not to he curtailed. 

In this connection I should like to congratulate those 
responsible for the advertising campaign which has been 
conducted during the past year and w^hieh has done so 
much to explain to the public wliat we are doing. 

We met last year under circumstances very different 
from those which confront us today. Then the prospect 
of victory seemed far off. Now the outlook is* brighter. 
But there is no reason yet for us to relax our efforts in 
I.21PSV 
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any way^ for we must expect that during the coming year 
•alls will be made upon our organisations which we must 
be ready to meet in full with unrelenting energy, I am 
confident that with the experience of the last three years 
behind us we are better prepared than ever before to 
meet any emergency with which we may be confronted. 
This is the last annual meeting at which I shall have - 
the pleasure of presiding. Before I close I should like to 
express to every one of you here, as well as to all the 
other thousands of members and workers of the Orders 
of the Red Cross and St. John, the sincere thanks of my 
wife and myself for the co-operation and hard work which 
has made your great achievemout possible during the 
period we have been associated with you. We shall con- 
tinue to watch with the same personal interest the pro- 
gress of your work in war and in the new fields of acti- 
vity which will be open to you ir peace. 

Good-bye and Good Luck to you all. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE Vld^OY^S KEFLY TO THE 
ADDRESS PRESENTED TO HIM BY THE PEOPLE 
OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE AT 
PESHAWAR, ON 2 m:d APML 1943. 

His Excellency the Vicero/s Reply to the Address Presented 
to him by the people of the North-West Frontier Province 
at Peshawar, on 2nd April 1943 r — 

Yo^ir Excellency^ Ladies and Gentlemen , — It is a great 
pleasure to me to visit the North-West Frontier Province 
again. I deeply appreciate the warmth of the welcome 
that my wife and I have received in Peshawar and the 
cordial terms of the address from the leading gentlemen 
of the Province, repteentatives ^ all districts of the 
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Frontier, that you, Sir^ have been good enough to read 
to me today. 

The threat of war has happily not approached the 
North-West Frontier Province. But the importance of the 
Province remains as great as ever. It is still one of the 
great gateways to India, and Government still look to 
you to be their faithful gatekeepers. In these troubled 
and difficult times, the stability of the districts and the 
agencies alike — for both are equally important parts of 
the whole, has been to me a matter for great satisfaction. 
And when, last autumn, unwise leadership led so many 
to participate in outrages and disorders which bisturbed 
the peace of India, and did such barm to her great name, 
the common-sense and the wisdom of the leaders of this 
Province preserved harmony and order in this most im- 
portant area. I warmly congratulate you, gentlemen, on 
the record of the North-West Frontier Province during 
those anxious days. 

I have watched with admiration the contribution 
which the North-West Frontier Province has made to the 
war effort. For long it has been one of the great re- 
cruiting grounds of India. That reputation has been 
well maintained during the war, and particularly by the 
districts of Hazara and Kohat. And the contribution of 
the Province has been not merely in terms of man power. 
Most generous help has beea given to all good causes, 
loans and subscriptions for war purposes have had every 
assistance from the North-West Frontier Province. And 
In the organisation of supplies of dried fruit and meat 
on a very large scale, the Province has made another im- 
portant contribution to the war effort. 

Thank you most warmly for the kind things which 
you have been good enough to say about my wife mj* 
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self. We do deeply appreciate them, and we are only 
sorry to think that this is likely tc be the last time that we 
will see the North-West Frontier Province. I would like 
on behalf of my wdfe to say how great a pleasure it was 
to her to visit last year the admirable tuberculosis 
sanatorium at Dadar, and to see the good work that is 
being done there in a matter of such vital importance io 
the health and welfare of the Province. You may be 
certain of the continued interest of both of us in the years 
to come in the happiness and the welfare of the people of 
the Frontier, 

I thank you again sincerely for your good wishes and 
for your w^eleome. T look forward greatly to my tours in 
the Province during the next few days and to renewing 
old contacts and meeting old friends again. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE 
ADDRESS PRESENTED TO HIM BY THE O RANV.AT 
TRIBE AT HANGU ON 3kd APRIL 1943, 

$rd April His Excellency the Viceroy’s Reply to the Address Presented 
to Him by the Orakzai Tribe at Hangu on 3rd April 1943. 

It gives me great pleasure to meet the representatives 
of the whole Orakzai tribe today. My pleasure is increased 
by the fact that, although the Orakzai are one of the 
leading tribes of the North-West Frontier, I believe that 
this is the first time that a Viceroy has met their Jirga. 
When I see this gathering, I realise well what a power- 
ful element the Orakzai Jirga is in tribal affairs, and I 
am glad to have the assurance of your continued loyalty 
and friendship to - Government. I have learnt from my 
Political Officers of your good behaviour extending over 
many years, and the peaceful conditions oil this part of 
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the Frontier have been a matter of great satisfaction to 
me. 

It is a matter of peculiar satisfaction to me, and I am 
sure to you, both elders and young men, to remember how 
long and how intimately Sir George Cunningham has been 
associated with your tribe, from the days of his early 
service. Personal relations such as those are a source 
of inspiration to us w^hen we turn aside for a moment 
to reflect on what they mean, and I know how greahly 
they are valued by all Pathans, and by Orakzais in 
particular. 

I wish in particular to congratulate you 
today on your record of recrfuitment, both for the 
Army and for the Civil Armed Forces. I thank you for 
what you have done, and' am certain that if Government 
require it, you will do more. The Oralizai have a long 
tradition of good service, and I know in particular of the 
excellent work which your tribesmen, both Sunni and 
Shia, have done in the North and South Wazirisfcan 
Scouts .and the Frontier Constabulary. 

For the time being, our one great object must be to 
defeat Nazism and the Japanese. They are the enemy 
of Islam, as they are the enemy of all civilisation and of 
all religions. No sacrifice can be too great to ensure 
their defeat. There is much hard fighting to be done 
before victory is won, and much to be endured. I look 
to you to help Government in the best way you can at 
this time of need by giving your young men to fight and 
•by keeping peace in your own country. 
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4th April His Excellency the Viceroy’s Reply to the Address Presented 
194S 

’ to Him by the Kurram Jirga at Parachinar on 4th April 

1943. 

It is a great pleasure to me to visit your beautiful 
valley and to meet the fuU Jirga of all the Kurram tribes 
this afternoon. 

The history of the Turis of the Kurram Valley has 
always been one of friendship with the British Govern- 
ment. Since .the days of our earliest occupation of the 
Valley you have trusted Government and Government 
have trusted you. This mutual confidence has been great 
ly to the advantage of us both, and I pray that it may 
long continue. 

Your record of military service to Government is also 
well known to me and, though the first duty of your young 
men is to serve in the Militia and guard this part of the 
Frontier, I hope that they will also continue to serve 
further afield, both in the Regular Army and other Ser- 
vices outside the Valley. This will be to your advantage 
just as much as to that of Government. 

I am indeed glad to learn that your agriculture and 
general economic condition are so satisfactory. Govern- 
ment have taken pains to assist you by creating an Agri- 
cultural Department in your Valley. It is for you to 
derive the full benefit from that Department by studying 
and adapting the lessons they have learnt by their ex- 
periments. 

♦ His Excellency the Governor has informed me that 
you have made petitions to him that your land revenue 
should not be raised in the settlement which is now pro- 
ceeding. I have coi]^idered' these petitions carefully. As 
you know revenue settlement is not <iesigned only % 
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enhancement of Government dues, but mainly to define 
rights in land and to prevent disputes. Until the report 
of the Settlement Officer is received, I cannot give any 
definite opinion. Indeed it may be for my successor and 
not for me to pass final orders. But I think I can give 
you an assurance that Government will always pay regard 
to the special conditions of the Kurram and the fact that 
you are loyal and helpful to Government, and will not 
desire to make any big increase in your total land 
revenue. 

I thank you warmly for your assurances of loyalty. 
Like you I look forward with confidence to the ruin of 
the Axis Powers. The Nazi threat is indeed a threat to 
Islam, as it is to Christianity and all other religions and 
to all the basic principles of humanity. There is still 
hard fighting before us, and much to be endured before 
the final victory to which we all look forward. But 
victory shall be ours. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S REPLY TO THE 
ADDRESS FROM THE WAZIR AND DAUR MALIKS 
OP NORTH WAZIRISTAN AT MIRANSHAH, ON 
APRIL 1943. 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy's Reply to the Address from the 
Wazir and Daur Maliks of North Waziristan at Miran- 
shah, on 6th April 1943. 

I am very pleased to meet, the leaders of all the North 
Waziristan tribes today, and to receive from their lips 
assurances of their desire to remain at peace and in 
friendship with Government. I also greatly value ycmr 
prayers for the success of the British and their Allies in 
the War. 
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As you have said, Waziristan has not been without 
its troubles during my Viceroyalty, and it has been a 
matter of r.egret to me to have had, at various times, to 
sanction punitive measures. Indeed Waziristan is the 
only part of the North-West Frontier which has caused 
me any anxiety during the war, and I must remind you 
that the basic cause of trouble is still in your midst. I 
feel confident that you, the leading Maliks of your tribes, 
have power, if you desire to exert it, to restore complete 
peace in youn country ; and you can be sure that the 
policy of Government will always be, as it has been in the 
past, to be friendly with the tribes that show friendship 
to Government. One proof of their friendship is alford- 
ed by the generous gift of Rs. 25,0Q0 for the Red Cross 
and wounded of this war for which I am most grateful. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROWS BROADCAST TO 
INDIA ON THURSDAY, THE 13th May 1943, ON THE 
ALLIED VICTORY IN NORTH AFRICA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy^s Broadcast to India on 
Thursday, the I3tli May 1943, on the Allied Victory in North 
Africa : — 

The labour and the sweat and the sacrifices of nearly 
four years of campaigning in North Africa have now been 
crowned with magnificent and final victory. The African 
continent has been cleansed, and great forces of the enemy 
have been captured or utterly destroyed. That great 
strategic highway, the Mediterranean, has been opened 
and along the length of its southern littoral stand division 
upon division of French, American, British, Dominion 
and Indian troops, all flushed with victory, all brothers 
in arms, whose mutual confidence has been tried in the 
test of battle, all eager for the next move forward and 
filled with an implacable resolve to destroy root and 
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bi'anch the foul growth of NazLsm that has cast its deadly 
shade over the length and breadth of continental Europe. 
These troops have seen the superb proformances of our air 
forces over Africa and they rightly believe that in the 
great battles to come they will have air support of a 
quality and strength that the Axis cannot hope to equaL 
They have witnessed in the Mediterranean the matchless 
skill and gallantry of our navies and mercantile marine, 
and they know their people at home in many parts of 
the world are praying for their succeiss and safety, longing 
for an early end to this world crusade, but ready to endure 
privation and hardship for months and indeed for years- 
if necessary, till the victory is complete and our troops- 
are in Berlin itself. 

This great deed of arms in North Africa clearly marks- 
the end of a stage in the war and my colleagues and I think- 
it is right that we in India should celebrate our success. 
There will therefore be a public holiday on Friday, May 
21st, when Tunisia Day will be celebrated and I hope 
there wdll be public rejoicings throughout India on that 
day. 

We shall then pay tribute, richly deserved as it is, to 
the heroes of the Tunisian campaign, not only to British 
and Indian troops but to -our gallant American com- 
panions in arms, to the renascent might of France, and to 
the splendid formations from the Dominions. We shall 
rejoice that our famous 4th Indian Division was in at 
the kill. But there are many troops not now?' in Tunisia 
.who won fame in Africa in 1910, 1941 and 1942, and it 
would be base ingratitude to forget the part that Indian 
troops played in Field Marshal Wavell’s great campaigns 
and in General Auchinleck’s splendid last stand that 
saved Egypt. It has been the joint endeavour of ajl? 
troops engaged since the beginning of the African ,cam^ 
nsipsv 
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paign that has made possible the final victory which we 
are now to celebrate. 

Again the fighting forces would be the last to claim 
that the credit for victory is theirs alone. We have been 
through great stress in India, we have had to resist civil 
commotion, and only a year ago w'e had to face the 
possibility of invasion both from the east and fx'Om the 
west ; indeed the most direct and immediate benefit to 
India from the African victory is the removal of a deadly 
threat to her own western approaches. We have had great 
anxieties over our food supplies — and in spite of all our 
difiiculties it has been essential that our war effort should 
go on and increase. There are tens of thousands of men 
and women, police, railway staffs, civic guards, factory 
hands, doctors, nurses, engineer’s and countless others to 
whom is due their share of each victory we win. India 
has been a vast base for our African operations, a base 
from which essential supplies in huge quantities have 
been sent first to buttress our defence and then to crush 
and overwhelm the enemy. I hope the National War 
Front which represents the citizen’s will to win this war 
will in its celebrations stress the civilian share in the 
victory and also rebuke those few who are absorbed at 
present in purely selfish schemes of profiteering. 

But self-congratulation in tbe middle of a war is a 
dangerous indulgence and I want to warn you tonight 
against the slightest tendency to believe that the end is 
in sight. Germany is still a tremendously powerful 
nation and may yet be able not only to deal heavy blows 
against our supremely gallant allies, the Russians, but 
also to offer strong resistance to any invading armies in the 
West. And after out foot has been planted firmly on the 
Nazi’s neck and his overweening pride is humbled in the 
lust, we have still to destroy the menace of Japan. The 
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Japanese are in essentials a barbarous medieval race 
with no true culture and. certainly no instincts of mercy. 
They are fanatical and dedicated to what they are pleased 
to believe is a national mission. They have captured 
valuable territories and bases and have had time to con- 
solidate them. The force that we shall in due course 
bring against them will certainly overwhelm them but 
quick results, I warn you plainly’-, will not be possible. 

I have just returned from a visit to our troops on the 
eastern frontier who have had to work hard and suffer 
many hardships to make India safe from invasion. They 
are in splendid heart and a great deal has been achieved 
in that area, but no one makes the mistake of underesti- 
mating the J ap as an enemy. Defeat him utterly we will. 
The Americans, the Chinese and we ourselves have made 
up our minds about that, and indeed self-preservation 
demands it. If there are too poisonous snakes in your 
room and you go to great trouble to kill one it is hardly 
conimonsense to relax before the other reptile is destroyed* 
The Jap stands for the same thing as the German. 
Though we beat the German into the dust, a war that fails 
to mete out to Japan the punishment she richly deserves 
will be fought in vain^ and a peace that left in Japanese 
hands one square mile of stolen territory would be fatal 
to the future of human happiness and human freedom 
not only in the east but over the whole expanse of the 
world. 

Forgive me then if I remind you in this hour of 
triumph, which we do well to celebrate, that final victory* 
is not yet and that we must derive from our rejoicings not 
a spurious confidence that the war is won, hut fresh 
strength to go forward and win it. 

Good Night : and to all our United Nations’ forces 
by sea, land and air, I -say good hunting 
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His Excellency the Viceroy^s Address to the Combined 
Legislatures on Monday, the 2nd Augus^t 1943 x — 

Genilemen, — It is a great pleasure to me to meet you 
again today, though I am sorry that it should 
be for the last time. Y'oa and I have been 
through difficult times together and I shall always 
remember with gratitude the help and consideration 
that, through 7i years of my Viceroyalty, I have had from 
the Central Legislature ; and the guidance that its 
members have given me on so many critical issues. It 
is a happiness for me to think that if we have been 
through bad days together in the earlier years of the 
war, I should be leaving India at a time when the 
skies are beginning to brighten ; when the success of 
the Allied! arms in so many fields is becoming increasingly 
manifest : and when we are encouraged by the fall of 
one of the greatest of the Axis leaders, and by the 
collapse of a system which was responsible for bringing 
Italy into the war against us. 

The seven and a half years of my Viceroyalty have 
Iain in momentous times. Through the whole period 
•w’e have been faced by political issues of the first impor- 
tance, For the last four years there has been the 
dominating need to concentrate on Indians defence 
against hostile attack ; on the expansion and the train- 
ing of our armed forces, whether Naval, Military or 
Air ; on the organising of our war effort in terms t>f 
men, of money and of supplies. India’s response to 
every call made upon her throughout the war has been 
magnificent. She may well be proud of the’ superb 
contribution that she has made to the victories of the 
Allies, and to the triumph of the United Nations. 

Gentlemen, I do not propose today to weary you with 
any length or detailed review of the great development 
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that have taken place in India in so many fields since I 
assumed office. The tale would he a very long one. 
Rather Avould I i)ropose to speak of India's war effort, 
to toucli very briefly on certain major problems which 
are of immediate concern to all of us today, and in 
particular food, inflation, post-war planning ,* to say a 
word about the political situation, and in taking lea^’e 
of you to thank you, and through you India, for con- 
sistent, ungrudging and invaluable support through so 
many dark days and so many critical situations. 

When the war begrar India's armed forces were 
designed neither in numbers nor in equipment to bear 
the direct shock of attack of the large, highly trained and 
well-equipped forces at the disposal of the Axis powers. 
But, with the full knowledge that the safety of India lay 
in the defence of its outer bastions, we sent overseas what 
troops we could spare. Experience has more than justified 
our decision. Today we can feel that, save for sporadic 
and ineffective air raids, India has been spared the 
liorrors of war as, God willing, she will continue so to 
be. 

Our armed forces today total two million men. 
Naval personnel has increased tenfold. The Indian Air 
Force is expanding rapidly into a formidable weapon. 
That great total has been reached by voluntary recruit- 
ment, recruitment, too from a wider variety of sources 
than ever before. The equipment and the' training of 
these large masses of men has been an immense task, all 
the more so given the need to keep pace with new arms 
and new methods ; to create new formations — ^I need only 
mention the Indian Armoured Corps, the Corps of Indian 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, the Indian Army 
JMedieal Corps j — ^to bring into being the formations of 
airborne troops, and of airborne surgical units, which 
have been so successfully developed in this country. In 
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the air the Indian Air Force has expanded from the single 
squadron that ''.vas all its strength when I first came to. 
India to ten Indian squadrons, fully equipped with modern 
aircraft. The essential, hut highly complex ground 
organisation required by a national air force to provide 
its own maintenance and training units is rapidly being 
perfected. Its pilots ha^'e done admirable work in 
Europe : the Indian Squadron which took part in the 
Burma campaign has rightly won the highest praise. 
And the work of exjiansion and development goes on, 
apace. 

The Indian Navy has steadily growm through the 
whole of this period. There have been great and rapid 
increases in personnel, in ship construction, in shore estab- 
lishments, in the development of specialist schools, and of 
specialist training. And recruitment has been extended 
to areas that never in the past sent men to serve at sea. 
The actions fought against Japanese aircraft by the 
Sutlej and the Jumna ’’ ; the superb fight of the 
Bengal ’’ against surface raiders, have shown the 
fighting quality of the Royal Indian Navy. And our ships 
have been in* action not only in Indian waters, but in the 
Red Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic, and, in the 
last few days, in the invasion of Sicily. 

The fighting record of the Indian Army is known to 
you all. Indian troops played a glorious part in the North 
and East African campaigns. Their superb fighting 
qualities, their courage, determination, discipline and 
training have been demonstrated time and again in the 
campaigns that have resulted in the overthrow of the 
Italian empire in Africa. The great victory of the 8th 
Army, in which the 4th Indian Division added still further 
honours to what was already an imperishable fame, is in 
the minds of all of us. In the Far East, in Burma, and 
in Singapore our troops faced, like their comrades fropa 
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the other parts of the British Commonwealth, superior 
forceps ; and they fought a series of delaying actions 
in a type of warfare that makes the highest demand .on 
the quality of troops. Those actions, fought with stubborn 
courage against grievous odds, gave India time to perfect 
her own defences against invasion. And the experience 
gained in *the difficult and exhausting jungle warfare in 
w'hich we have recently been engaged wall be put to good 
use when the time comes for that full dress attack upon 
the Japanese lo which we all looi^ forward. The exploits 
of Brigadier Wingate’s mixed force of Indian, British, 
Gurkha, and Burmese troops, have struck the imagina- 
tion of the world, and have shown what good soldiering, 
disciialine, and brotherhood in arms can achieve under 
conditions peculiarly favourable to the enemy. 

The picture I have painted is but a pale reflection of 
the faith, the courage and the endurance of tens of 
thousands of humble men ; courage that has won for the 
Indian Army no less than six awards of the Victoria Cross. 
No words of mine can express our thanks to them for 
what they hav^ achieved, to Ike Princes and people of 
India, wiio have potu^ed out their treasures of money and 
labour and of precious lives in the allied cause. But 
this I know, — ^Avlialever may be the tasks which lie ahead ; 
however long and arduous the road we still have to 
traverse, that faith, that courage, that sacrifice will lead 
to victory. 

Since I last addressed you, Gentlemen, the relations 
of my Go\ernment wuth the Lb reign States on India’s 
frontiers have, I am glad to save, remained cordial. Indian 
troops have served with distinction in Persia. The Gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan have well upheld their policy 
of neutrality as against all belligerents and have' not 
suffered the Axis influences due to the presence of enemy 
Legislation in their capital to disturb the common peace 
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of the Lido- Afghan frontier. The tribes of the North- 
AVest Frontier Jiave throughout the war maintained the 
peace, and I was glad on my recent visit to that famous 
region to be able to recognise their service to the common 
end by a permanent enhancement of the allowances of 
one of the leading tribes, the Orakzais. Of the unstinted 
help which the cause of the United Nations as a whole and 
India in particular has received from our well-tried and 
trusted friends, the Prime Minister and the Go^’ernment 
of Nepal, I cannot speak in terms of too high gratitude. 
The Gurkha soldiers of the Indian Army continue to 
maintain the highest traditions of their service. Their 
bravery and hardihood have contributed in no small 
degree to the security of India throughout the war, and 
I need not remind you that the Nepalese Government's 
own regiments remain in India for the war to assist us 
in building up our common strength. The relations of 
India with our great Ally, the Republic of ‘China, have 
been drawn clo*ser than ever before in history. The 
mutual esteem and knowledge won during the visit of 
the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai Shek in 
February 1942 has broadened to an understanding which 
bodes well for the future relations of our countries. The 
presence, which w^e have so warmly welcomed, of 
American and Chinese Missions in our midst ; the com- 
radeship in the common task and on our own soil with the 
gallant forces of our American and Chinese allies all 
contribute most materially to- cordial relations and inter- 
national good fellowship. 

Recent legislation in South Africa affecting the 
status of Indians in that country has been a matter of 
profound regret to m^^ Government, and the situation 
which results from it is under active consideration. 

Many of the essential nation-building activities are, 
under the present, constitution, the responsibility primarily 
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or wholly of the Provinces. But I have been anxious 
during the tinie I h^ve spent here, to eiausure that the Centre 
should give every help that it properly can in regard to 
them, and there is much to show in the way of achieve- 
ment. The revival of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education ; the establishment of the Central Board of 
Health the lavish grant mode before the war from 
central revenues for Bural Development ; the work of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch, the estab- 
lishment of which, as I am i^roud to recall, was recom- 
mended by the Boyal Commission on Agriculture, over 
which I had the honour to preside, and which has proved 
itself so elastic and effective an instrument for promoting 
technical progress ,* the institution of the All-India 
Cattle Show Society^ which has done so much to encourage 
the most important matter of c/ire and breeding of cattle 
throughout the country ; the active prosecution of nutri- 
tional research 5 the great campaign against tuberculosis, 
organised by my wife, which has had so striking a 
response from all over India — ^these are all examples of 
the numerous activities in the’ nation-building field which 
have been of concern to my Government and to myself 
during the time that I have been here. India has reason, 
too, to be proud of the work that has been done in Animal 
Plusbandry, in Dairy Research, by the Agricultural 
Marketiug Department, by the F orest Service, and by the 
Survey of India. The war inevitably has interfered with 
certain of our plans for the development of many of these 
most important activities. But the war has also shown 
their vital significance, and we have good reason to be 
thankful that so much had been done in the way of pre- 
paration before hostilities began. 

I may be forgiven for touching on one matter which, 
though it is of immediate local interest to the Central 
Legislature, is of concern to the country as a wholes When 
L21PSV 
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I assumed office in 1936 I determined that during my 
tenure of the Viceroyalty I would do everything in jmy 
power to make Delhi wortliy of its place as the capital 
city of India. Todaj^, I am glad to think that that ambi- 
tion has been so largely realised, Delhi is a model so far 
as the anti-malaria campaign, up-to-date arrangements 
for the disposal of sewage, the scdve vrork of an energetic 
and soundly-based Improvement Trust, the development 
of open spaces and of amenities, are concerned. Those 
amenities and the layout of the capital city have inevit- 
ably suliered owing to wmr conditions. But it is the policy 
of my Government, on the conclusion of the war, to remove 
without delay the temporaiy buildings that war has 
rendered necessary, and to restore the appearance of tlie 
Capital of India to the high level which we had been able 
to achieve for it. 

I would like to say one word about the transport 
situation, and the position of the Railways in particular. 
The vital importance of an efficient and adequate trans- 
port system, both for the war effort and for the maintenance 
of civil life, lias been brought vei*y sharply home to ns in 
these last few years. The Railways are working under 
very gi*eat strain. Great strain because of shortage of 
certain materials in wartime ,* because of the immense 
burdens placed on the staff by war conditions. We owe 
a real debt to the Railway staff for the contribution they 
have made, and the excellent work they have done an 
circumstances sometimes of much difficulty. My Gow- 
eimment are fully alive to the important of co-ordinating . 
transport by road, rail, and river, and no pains are being 
spared to turn to the best use possible any additional 
capacity that can be made available, and to strilce a just 
balance between military and essential civil needs. 

Activities in the field of war supplies have expanded 
enormously since I last -addressed yon. The value of 
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orders Handled by tbe Supply Department increased 
steadily from 85 crores in the first 16 months of the war, 
to 118 crores in 1941, 223 crores in 1942 and to 142 crores 
for the first five months of the present year. Nor is this 
the whole tale of India’s elffort in the field of supply. For 
the figures which I have given take no account of the 
orders which the Supply Department placed overseas, 
the orders placerl in India for war purposes through trade 
channels, or the value of the finished output of the 
Ordnance Factories. The total mine of India’s con- 
tribution to w-ar supplies is thereby immeasurably 
increased. 

In order to deal with this growi-ng mass of war orders 
the capacity of Indian industry has been greatly expanded 
both by the carrying of carefully considered Government 
schemes for the estahlmhmemt of new factories or the ex- 
pansion of existing ones, and by the operation of private 
enterprise. In jjarticular the Chatfield and Ministry of 
Supply Mission Projects for new Ordnance Factories and 
expansion of the old ones are now either completed or 
nearly complete* I may also mention the great expan- 
sions in the steel industiy, in the manufacture of machine 
tools, in the chemical industry, and in the capacity of the* 
rubber manufacturing industry^, especially for making, 
tyres. 

Those results have not been easy to achieve in the 
face of the difficulties, known to all of you, which arose 
and .still arise from the growing claims on the' shipping; 
resources of the Allies, from the closure of certain sources 
of raw material by the tide of Japanese aggression, and 
from the pressure on India’s internal transport system* 
arising from the greatly increased burden of war produc- 
tion and military movements. In solvin,g these difficul- 
ties, and in maintainmg its war effiort despite them, India* 
has received and is receiving the greatest help from the 
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otlier allied nations,, especially from His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and from the United States of America. The 
Teclinical Mission, which our American Allies sent us last 
year, and the LeasejLend Mission now with us, have been 
of the greatest assistance to us. We have lately had a 
Joint Anglo-American Steel Mission which gave ^’aluable 
advice and help in connection with the production and 
distribution of steel. And I must pay a cordial tribute 
to the admirable work of the Eastern Group Supply 
Council, itself the outcome of the Eastern Group Con- 
ference for the initiation of which India was so largely 
responsible, and which did sucli invaluable work„ 

This vast expansion in the field of war production 
has not been achieved without material sacrifice of the 
goods ordinarily available to the agriculturist and the 
townsman. I will refer later to certain aspects of that 
problem. But I am glad to think that many of the 
industries engaged in the manufacture of vital war supplies 
are now better equipped to produce goods for ordinary 
internal consumption than they were before ; the 
experience gained in manufacture under the stress of war 
adds materially to our knowledge of modem; iskill and 
technique ; and we are extracting and putting to use in 
India more and more of our own raw materials. Over 
and above this, realising the importance of providing for 
essential civil needs, we are now endeavouring to release 
for euil consumption a larger share of the industrial out- 
put of our own resources. The steps we have already 
taken in this direction will he steadily pursued, consis- 
tently with our responsibility for supplying the Armed 
Force® in India. 

For the present, and for some time to come, our 
energies must be devoted to exploiting all available 
resources for the waging of war. Hut a moment will 
arrive when this process must; be reversed and our efiorts 
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directed again towards the normal activities of peace, and 
the use and development of those resources for the rehabi- 
litation of onr economy, and the maintenance and — ^where- 
ever possible — ^the improvement of the standards of living 
of onr people. 

Post-W’ar reconstruction is a phrase familiar today in 
every continent. But the nature of this reconstruction 
must depend upon local conditions and the vicissitudes 
of battle. 

In some countries the rebuilding of the bomb- 
shattered homes of the people, and of the factories in which 
they earn their liv’elihood, must be the first stage of recovery. 
Then again a nation the greater part of whose adult 
population of both sexes has been conscripted into the 
fighting services, or war industry, has to face problems 
vastly different, at least in degree, from those which 
confront us here in India where, despite the magnitude of 
our war effort, large sections of the population still pursue 
their customary avocations more or less undisturbed by 
the tides of war, save in so far as changes in the price level 
may have affected their lot for better or for worse. Our 
own problems in this field, vital though they are, are of a 
different order. War has brought to India a marked and 
significant increase in industrial activity, and an even 
more important increment in the number of persons 
skilled in mechanical and industrial work of all kinds. 
Evidently the problem is to carr3’’ forward after the war 
as much as we may of this enhanced industrial activity, 
transmuted betimes from its present warlike shape into 
forms capable of producing the liceds of a world at peace. 
Certain of our industries, some of them highly important, 
have come through the past four years with few changes 
of a technical character, and for such the problems to be 
solved will be mainly of a commercial character. 
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Closely linked with industrial expansion are the 
problems of agricultural improvement. The best hope of 
permanent progress, whether in town or countryside, lies 
in the maintenance of a sound balance between field and 
factory. For the farmer, a steady and profitable market 
for his own produce and the opportunity to buy the 
products of the factory at reasonable prices : for the 
factory, a copious supply of raw material and a vast 
market for the finished product. The careful fostering 
of this natural, healthy and resilient partnership which 
is the foundation of our economic strength, and the firm 
base or platform from which we may develop our overseas' 
trade, must be the first care of governments and of all 
concerned with industry or with agriculture. Agriculture, 
including agricultural education and research, and animal 
husbandry, is as I have already reminded you, a provin- 
cial subject. So also is irrigation. But in so far as it 
lies .within the power and within the proper field of my 
Government to contribute towards agricultural improve- 
ment, they are most anxious to do their utmost in that 
direction. 

The desire for improvement, agricultural and indus- 
trial, has evidently received a marked stimulus from the 
circumstances of war. This manifestation will certainly 
derive a fresh and powerful impulse by the demobilisation 
in due time of the great armies upon whose valour India 
at present depends for her security. Many of our soldiers 
have^ become mechanically-minded as a result of their 
training and some may well look to industry for a liveli- 
hood in the days of peace. But the greater number will 
wish to return to the land. Many of those men have seen 
the world beyond these shores. They will wish to enjoy 
the best that the business of farming can provide, and 
they will be foimd receptive of new ideas and improved 
practices. Their return to their viUages offers a unique 
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opportunity to press forward %Yitli agricultural improve* 
ment and rural betterment. Tliese two piirposes are bound 
indiissolubly together. Of all the factors making for 
prosperous agriculture^ by far the most important is the' 
outlook of the ]3easant himself. ’’ So wrote the Agricul- 
tural Commission in 1928, and all that I have seen or 
learned since that time confirms the correctness of that 
opinion. 

My Government are fully alive to the urgency and 
the vital importance of these issues. Por some consider- 
able time past they hav^e been closely concerned with the 
essential business of post-war planning. They realise the 
iieceasity of being well i)repared in advance for the 
questions that will face India, like the rest of the worlds 
on the termination of hostilities. You may be certain. 
Gentlemen, that they will spare no effort to eleap[?' the 
ground and to plan wisely for the future, and that their 
del ibei-ations will be informed by the anxious desire to 
assist in all those matters to which I have just referred, 
e\eii wdiere the function is not primarily theirs. 

The war has brought great industrial and commercial 
prosj^erity to India. But it has laid grievous burdens on* 
the common man and woman in this country in the pro- 
curement of their daily needs. And the disabilities which 
war must bring to the civil population of any belligerent 
country’' have in India been greatly accentuated by the 
anti-social activities of individuals who have misused 
conditions of scarcity, artifieiq^lly created in the case of 
some commodities, for their own profit. During the last 
few months, second only to fche problem of how to feed 
the inhabitant of this country has come the problem of 
how to clothe him at a cost within his means. It was 
therefore to the problem of cloth that the Department of. 
Industries and Civil Supplies, which I constituted in April 
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last, first devoted its attention. Thanks to public sup- 
port, thanks also to the co-operation of the Indiau 
Cotton Textile industry, a scheme of control was 
launched on the 17th June which is being worked by 
Government and the industry in a friendly spirit. The 
Indian States are also in line with us, and I welcome this 
opportunity of acknowledging their co-operation. The 
prices of cloth of all kinds have fallen, not only in the 
wholesale, but also in the retail markets. In some of the 
retail markets they have fallen by more than 40 per cent. 
Cloth which has been hoarded is coming into the market ; 
and Tinder the new scheme for Standard or Utility cloth 
my Government have ^ arranged the procurement of this 
at the rate of 150 million yards per month, to be distri- 
buted, on a basis of population, among all the Provinces 
and StatcKS of India till a total of 2,000 million yards has 
been reached. It is hoped that cloth now coming out of 
hoards, and Standard Cloth, will fill the breach while the 
Control gradually establishes itself over the whole field of 
Cotton Textiles with, as a result, increased production 
and a substantial reduction in prices below present levels. 
When that stage is reached it. will not be necessary to 
continue the Standard Cloth scheme. 

Put cloth is not the only commodity in regard )fco 
which advantage has been taken- — and unmercifully taken 
— of the consumer in India by unscrnpnlous men. Over 
practically the whole range of consumers’ goods, which 
are so necessary in the day-to-day life of the people, the 
two-fold blight of exorbitant prices and inequitable distri- 
bution has fallen, IMeasures are now well under way 
which will I hope, before many months have passed, bring 
about improvement in this respect. These measures are 
aimed not only at hitting the? hoarder and the profiteer, 
but also at maldng consumers’ goods of the commoner 
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varieties a\'ailable in greater quantities to the people of 
this country. 

Probably the most grave and insistent problem which 
faces my Government today is that of ensuring an ade- 
quate distribution of foodstuifs throughout India. Early 
in July a Conference fully representative of the Provinces 
and the Indian States^ discussed in close detail with my- 
Government the difficulties of the past and plans for the^ 
immediate future. My Government have accepted the 
conclusions of the Conference, and they are' being imple- 
mented. As I speak, an expert planning committee is at 
work on the evolution of a long term food policy, and its 
Peport is expected in the immediate future. I cannot 
anticipate its recommendations. Nor do I wish to- dwell 
overmuch on the past. But I would like briedy to recall 
to you some of the difficulties which have had to be faced 
during the past four years and to state in broad outline 
the essentials, as I see them, for the success of any future 
policy. 

Certain limiting factors have to be recognised, even 
in normal times, when considering the economy of food 
production and distribution in India. The size of the 
country, with its demands on transport ; a total produc- 
tion of foodgrains only just sufficient in wheat and less 
than sufficient in rice, made up of the small margins of 
millions of small farmers ; the variety and at the same 
time the rigidity of local diet habits ; the administrative 
divisions throughout the country. In normal times, these 
factors do not give rise to any great difficulty, for the- 
normal operations of trade can ordnarily be relied upon 
to satisfy all requirements and to come effectively to the 
rescue, without official intervention, if for any reason 
local scarcity should occur. But war throws normal trade 
movements out of gear. Imports are restricted or cut off ; 
transport is limited ; there is a bullish tendency in the 
L21PSV 
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markets ; prices rise and profits are high ; the producer 
or distributor hoards for gain or eoBsumes more of his 
produce ; the consumer hoards from fear. 

In such circumstances it is. the duty of Gore-niment 
to step in and regulate the operations of trade so as to 
secure economy and fair distribution. In the United 
Kingdom great success has been achiev^ed by drastic 
measures involving legal sanctions and the most detailed 
interference with prh*ate lives and private enterprise^ but 
made effective largely by the wdlling co-operation of the 
people. Ill India our probl^ has been less compact and 
uniform, and control in consequence more difficult to 
impose. The series of Price Control Conferences instituted 
as soon as war broke out pi"Oved most valuable for the 
exchange of ideas and experience, and made recommenda- 
tions which were acted on by Goverjotment. But you will 
recall that for the first two years of the war there was no 
great demand for control. A moderate rise in prices after 
a lean period was welcomed. It is only since the entry 
of Japan into the war, and the loess of imports from 
Malaya and Burma, that the problem of supplies and 
prices has assumed serious proportions in India. Since 
then Governments throughout tLe country have had to 
adapt their methods to a rapidly developing situation, and 
to counter the cupidity and lack of confidence that have 
unhappily shown themselves in so many areas; 

The Grow More Pood campaign has led to an im- 
mense increase in the area under food crops, and a vastly- 
increased production of foodgrains. It is being urged on 
with the utmost vigour. Finandal aid of well over a 
crore and a half of rupees has been made a^'U.ilable from 
central revenues, and e\-ery possible help has been given 
to Provincial Governments and to the Indian States by 

of technical advice. Xou may be certain, Gentlemen, 
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that no pains are beiii^, or will be, spared to get tlie 
v-ery maximum of output that we possibly can. 

To strike at the root of the causes of our difficulties 
•whieii I have just mentioned my CTOvemment decided, early 
in this year, to remove the control price of wheat, and 
to import wheat from Australia. They also devised a 
scheme for the distribution under central control of surplus 
foodgrains to deficit areas. For various reasoias this 
scheme apjpear^ likel^r^ at first, to fall short of the success 
that was hoped for. But, drastically modified in the light 
of experience, it remains in being. And it wdll hold the 
field as an austerity plun, until, having secured 
physical control of all available surpluses of foodgrains, 
administrations throughout India are in a position to 
control their distribution, through rationing or otherwise. 

That task is no light one. Bui it is vital that it should 
be su-eeessfully performed. And full and willing co- 
operation by every Oovernment and every individual is 
essential if its achievement is to he ensured. 

The policy behind it will be a policy based on the 
considered views of representatives of every part of India, 
and I would most earnestiy appeal today to all concerned 
to help in giving effect to it. To the solution of the com- 
mon problem^ to the easing of the hardships of the poor, 
and the difficulties of the deficit areas in particular, there 
is an obligation on every one of us to lend our influence, 
our example, and our ready support. I am confident that 
in appealing for that general co-operation, and for the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, in a matter that touches every man 
and woman in this country, I shall not do so in vain. 

One of the main problems wffiich has to be faced by 
a country at war is the control of inflationary tendencies. 
In the switch over from a peace economy to a war economy 
the mounting scale of Government expenditure inevitably 
increases the volume of incomes, while the goods and 
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serviees available for civilian consumption inevitably 
contract. To accentuate tbe resultant loss of equilibrium 
between free purchasing power and the opportunities for 
its use, the possibilities of import become gravely res- 
tricted by the scarcity of shipping and reduced transport' 
facilities. In any country a situation of this kind calls 
for the maximum effort of vigilance and control, if chaos 
is to be avoided. In India there are various factors, 
notably the magnitude of the country and the exiguous 
scale of administrative services in relation to a huge and 
largely uninstructed population, which render close con- 
trols xjeeuliariy difficult. The position first began to 
deteriorate shariply when the consequences of the war 
with Japan became palpable, in the latter half of 1942. 
By the spring* of this year there were many signs of wide- 
spread hoarding and profiteering and of the emergence 
■ of a spirit of reckless speculation which gave a vicious 
stimulus to the factors me,king for a general rise in prices. 
The course of prices in consequence took an alarming up- 
'ward turn, and it became clear that drastic action was 
called for and in every sphere of Government authority 
if this disastrous tendency was to be checked and reversed. 

The Government of India are determined to do every- 
i:hing in their power to achieve this object and to 
stabilise economic conditions at tolerable levels. The drive 
against infiation is being pursued simultaneously in the 
- monetary and the commodity fields. On the one hand 
•an intensive effort is being directed to the mopping up 
of surplus purchasing power by taxation and borrowing, 
whether Central or Provincial, including a country-wide 
savings drive, and the Indian States have also been urged 
to co-operate in this programme for the benefit of the whole 
country’'. I am glad in that connection to be able to tell 
-you, Gentlemen, that during the six weeks ending on ITtb. 
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July, no less tlian 50 erores of rupees were invested, in- 
duding 12^ erores by conversion from the 4 per cent. 
1943 bonds — a most encouraging and heartening achieve- 
ment. On the other hand, various forms of commodity 
control have been adopted, the most important, because of 
its effect on the cost of living, being the cloth and yarn 
control scheme to which I have already referred. 

I have already spoken too of our efforts to deal with 
the various aspects of the food problem, which of course 
has an enormously important bearing on the tendencies 
we are determined to bring under control. The Gov- 
ernment of India are also resolved to check speculation 
and profiteering in every sphere which affects the life of 
the nation, and to repress and penalize all cognate anti- 
social activity. I am glad to say that the measures 
already taken are beginning to have a most .salutary 
effect. Not only has the vicious upward trend been 
cheeked, but several important indices have moved 
sharply downwards^ with a beneficial effect on the whole 
price-structure. But there is no room for complacency, 
and we do not delude ourselves that this battle is over. 
On the contrary the campaign has only begun and we are 
determined to ihaintain the pressure and to fight relent- 
lessly on every part of the anti-inflationary front. The 
stake is nothing less than the economic safety of the 
country ; it demands the co-operation of all of us, and 
no eifort can be relaxed until this insidious danger has 
been renio^^ed. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to enlarge on the 
more obvious aspects of the impact of the -war upon 
India's economy. The imperious needs of the emergency 
have, as might be expected, cailed forth a tremendous 
intensification and diversification of India's industrial 
activity. This has involved the fullest use of our resources 
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of ra^v materials, labour, transport and productive capa- 
city, It has led to many efforts in fields hitliertO' hardly 
explored and to expanding schemes for the training of 
personnel. Ail this would in itself have produced a 
notable transformation of India’s economic outlook. But 
tliere has in addition supeiwened a factor which in my 
opinion is bound to have the greatest significance for India’s 
economic future. Tt is by now a familiar fact that the 
war has led not only to the extinction of India’s external 
public debt but to a change in her international position 
from a debtor to a creditor status. This fact is boiuid to 
have a profound influence on the course and character of 
India’s international trade in future. I would suggest 
that this is a subject which might well engage the careful 
attention and study of Indian economists and research 
workers. For T am convinced that it is a sphere in which 
there cannot fail to be scope for constructive thinking. It 
is not merely the outward aspect of our foreign trade which 
must inevitably be transormed, but I would anticipate the 
most far-reaching effects upon the structure of India’s 
whole economy. When it is remembered that India’s 
export trade in the past rested largely upon the necessity 
of making remittances for the service of her overseas 
debt, that henceforth not only will this factor he absent 
but on the contrary India tviii have to accommodate an 
excess of imports in order to- receive the payments due 
to her, it will be realised that the change which has 
occurred is one of the deepest significance. 

I turn now to the political field. As Chairman of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee I had been most closely 
associated with the discussions leading iip to the Act of 
1935. I came out here in 1936 following on* the passing 
of that Act. My object, when I accepted this great res- 
ponsibility, was in the first place to see Provincial 
Autonomy introduced* and to give it every help in my 
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power to work smoothly and successfully. In the second 
place, to secure the infrodncllon of Federation. I was 
confident rliat in no way ccxuld llie interests of India's 
eonstitiitional development or the achievement of all her 
aspirations better be forwarded than by these two suc- 
cessive stages that were contemplated in the constitution 
Act of 1935. Nothing has happened since 1935 to shake 
me in that view. 

The scheme of Pro^fineial AiTtonomy has been tested 
by experience now over many years. It is a workable 
scheme and a sound .scheme. Todaj’' it is in operation in 
six Provinces out of eleven. Wliere it is not in operation, 
that is because those to whom it gave great power, great 
authority and reat responsibility have not been willing 
to carry that responsibility. That there may be difficul- 
ties from time to time, that the machine may fail under 
certain sti'esses can surprise no one with experience of 
public life. But taking it all hi all, the scheme has fully 
justified itself. I can think of no way in which, eousis- 
tentiy with safeguarding the rights and the legitimate 
claims of all parties, the devolution of power to popularly 
elected Ministers, supported hj a majority in the Legisla- 
ture and willing to carry the burdens of the time, could 
bettor have been. 

At the Centoe, as I have often said in recent years, 
I have felt with increasing forc'e as the war has gone on, 
that the federal scheme, for all the imperfections that it 
may have contaiTied, would have solved the hulk of India's 
problems had it been po^ssible to bring it into being. No 
scheme is perfect : 3io scheme will satisfy everyone - 
every scheme admits of being imprerved on by experience. 
And I knew well that on various grounds the federal 
scheme has been the target of attacks. But, as in the case 
of the provmeial scheme, I have no doubt as to its essential 
soundness- Parties, interests, individuals, all have to be 
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prepared to make some sacrifice when it comes to matters 
such as this. No one in any modern State can hope to 
have a hundred per cent, of what he wants or what he 
thinks he ought to have. Compromise, adjustment, 
reasonable regard for the legitimate claims of other parties, 
is the only basis on which progress can be made. Federa- 
tion, had we achieved it, based as it was on the maximum 
measures of agreement that could be realised when the 
scheme was framed, would have wielded together for 
matters of common interest the Indian States and British 
India. It would have secured balanced and reasonable 
representation of parties and interests at the Centre. It 
would have achieved the desire of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to transfer to Indian hands those great powers at the 
Centre the transfer of which is provided for in the Act 
of 1935. And India would have participated in the 
War under the leadership of her own Federal Govern- 
ment, and her prestige and the prestige of that Government 
would thereby have been enhanced still further for the 
future. 

Well, Gentlemen, the outbreak of the war and the 
absence of agreement between those concerned in India, 
made the postponement of Federation at that time inevit- 
able. His Majesty’s Government in those circumstances 
could not, in that way, give the early effect that they 
desired to their intentions. It was my duty and my 
happiness in those circumstances to try to find in what 
other way Indian public opinion, Indian public men, 
the great parties, could, pending the achievement of a 
final solution, best and most closely be associated with the 
government of the country and the management of the war. 

If I have not been able to achieve the measure of 
success I hope for, I have at any rate during the time of 
the vrar been able to bring into being changes of great signi- 
ficance and far-reaching importance. It is true that I 
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have not been able to persuade the great political parties* 
to take their share in the government of the country. 
But the (jrovernment of India, a body of 7, of whom the* 
aiiajority 'v\ere officials, has been expanded into a body of 
14, 13 of whom are non-officials, and four only (including 
the Commander- iii-Cliief) Europeans. Of its broad basis^ 
of the representation it gives to communities and interests, 
of tlie quality of its Members^ there can be no question 
whatever. The National Defence Council, a body repre- 
sentative of the Indian States and of British India, has 
met regularly under my chairmanship since October 1941. 
It has established its reputation throughout India ; it has 
constituted a most valuable liaison between the Centre, 
the Provinces of British India and the Indian Btates, and 
its importance from the point of view of the war efiort 
has been very real indeed. 

In other fields India’s international status has been 
enhanced in a variety of She is represented at 

Wasliington and at Chungking. China and the President 
of the II,S,A. are represented here. For over a year now' 
she has had representation at the War Cabinet. She has 
been most closely associated with all developments of 
importance in connection with the war. The splendid 
work of her fighting men, whether by sea, by land or in: 
the air, has added to her reno'vvn throughout the world 
the magnitude of her contribution to the war effort of the* 
Allies is known to everyone, 

I regret the more that at a time when India’s contri- 
bution has been so great ; when in so many ways her* 
stature has been so enhanced, greater progress should not 
have been possible in the constitutional field during 
these years of war. That there should have been na 
greater progress is due to no lack of effort, or enthusiasm^ 
or goodwill on the part of His Majesty’s Government or 
of myself. From the very beginning of the war I have 
121PSV 
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done everything that man could do to bring the parties 
and their leaders together ; to remove doubts as to the 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government ; to achieve that 
sufficiency of common agreement among the parties and 
communities in this country^ and that necessary prelimi- 
nary acceptance of the legitiiriaio claims of all, that must 
be the pre-condition of any constitutional advance that is 
worth having or that can hope for permanence. It will 
always be a sharp disappointment to nae that these four 
years of war should, for all that effort, have seen us no 
nearer to our goal, and that, as I speak today, these inter- 
nal divisions, these communal livalries, that reluctance 
to place India first and to subordinate sectional ambition® 
and jealousies to the common interest of the country,- 
should still stand in the way of progress. 

As I have said elsewhere, those divisions^ that lack of 
agreement, are due not to the reluctance of His Majesty’s 
Government to transfer power to Indian hands, but to their 
very readiness to do so. But the fact, the lamentable fact,, 
remains that to the grief of all of us, those divisions exist. 
Nor, during all that time, has a single constructive pro- 
position — and I deeply regret to say it — ^been put forward 
by any Indian party. The whole burden of framing 
constructive proposals in relation either to the interim 
or the final solution has been left to His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and to myself. We, for our part, most anxious 
to give all the help we could, ha^’e tried one proposal after 
another, and we have done our best to harmonies the 
sharply conflicting claims that have faced us. The best 
that we can devise, informed as we are by centuries of 
experience of Parliamentary Gosrernment, has been freely 
offered. Tet, while one endeavour after another by His 
Majesty’s Government to find a solution, fair to all parties 
and communities in India and acceptable to India as a 
whole, has been rejected by one party or the other, not 
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one such, practicable alternative pi^opoeal has been put 
forward by any one in this eoantry. 

“Yet it is India herself, if India wants a change, that 
must find the solution to this problem. I sometimes think 
that public interest and c^cussion in this country has, 
in the past, centred too much On interim constitutional 
changes which, in the nature of things, must be transitory, 
Such changes cannot be a substitute for a constitution 
determined by ordinary processes and agreement ; pro- 
cesses which cannot be completed under the stress of war4 
Short cuts can only be a danger alike to present unity and 
l:)ostwar solutions. At the stage now reached the real 
problem to be faced is the future problem ; we must look 
forward and not backward. 

And it is the need for India herself to find the solu* 
tion that, in all friendliness :ind sincerity, I would most 
earnestly commend, Gentlemen, to your consider'ation 
today: I have said it before, and I say it again quite 
plainly, that the path to full and honourable eo-cperat’on 
with the Government of the country has always been open 
to those who desire it for its own sake. His Majesty’s 
Government and the Viceroy .»an try to help, as they have 
tried in the past. But the burden is on India, on her 
leaders, on the principal elements in her national life. It 
IS the discordance between those principal elements, the 
lack of trust, the^lack of readiness to accept the legitimate 
claims of the minorities, or of parties, or of interests, that 
stand in the way. Those are obstacles that only Indians 
can remove. 

And it is most important, and 1 would most earnestly 
urge this on you, that if there is to be any progress, 
Indian public men should without delay start to get 
together and to clear the way for it. The post-war piiase 
is drawing rapidly nearer. His Majesty’s Government, 
ns you will remember^ have voiced the hope that on the 
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conclusion of the V7ar Indians themselves may sit round 
a table and hammer out a constitution having the general 
support of all the princ’pal elements in India’s national 
life. Is India, are India’s leaders, to be found unpre- 
pared when the day comes j&&r those discussions ? Is it 
not the course of wisdom to set to work at once, without 
wasting a day^ to try^ by discussion among themselves, to 
find in readiness for those discussions an accommodation 
of the differences that prevent progress at the moment, 
and to build a bridge over the profound gulfs that divide 
party from party and community- from community ? 
They alone can do it. The burden is on them, and not 
on His Majesty’s Government. 

And the whole field is open to them. If the proposals 
which His Majesty’s Government have at one time or other 
put for'W’ard, in default of any proposals from the Indian 
leaders, are unacceptable to India as a whole, there is 
nothing to stop India’s leaders from considering and 
de\’‘sing an alternative, whatever its nature, or from 
trying by private negotiation vdth other parties in this 
country to secure their support for any such alternative. 
All I would say — and I say it again as a friend of India, 
and as one concerned to see lier progress in whatever 
manner is best suited to ber national ^genius and to the 
interests of all within her borders — is this — ^that whatever 
alternative and whatever scheme is devised must take 
account of practical considerations ; must have the general 
support of all the important elements in India’s national 
life. No scheme, however, good it may look on paper, that 
ignores important elements or interests, that overlooks the 
essential necessity for substantial agreement inside India 
as its basis, has any hope of surv-hung for long. A national 
Cto\ ernment can be a reality only if it is generally repre- 
sentative. if il; has the general support of the major parties 
and of the people as a whole if its establishment leads to 
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the assuaging oi: oominunal and other bitterness and 
rivalry, and to the harmonising oI* all the many divergent 
points ot view that a country such as India, with its great 
range of climate, of races, its different historical tradi- 
tions, must always prestnit. 

1 would like to take this occasion to say a word of 
w’arm thanks to the Indian Press for all the help that it 
has given me during my time in India. Occasions there 
may have been when there were differences of view on 
matters connected wdth the Press ; misunderstandings 
there may have been from time to time. But I remain 
deeply grateful to this great institution for its fairness ; 
its eager anxiety to serve the public ; its concern to 
observe, and if possible to improve, the best traditions of 
journalism. And I w’ould not like to leavd India without 
paying this public tribute to it, and to that hard working 
body of intelligent and able men by whom India is so well 
served in the Press. 

In a few weeks now I shall hand over the reins of office 
to my successor. In Field-Marshal Yiscount Wavell India 
will have as Viceroy one who has proved himself through 
a long and glorious career one c-f the great leaders of men 
in the field ; and one of the outstanding soldiers of our 
time. But you will find in him also, and this I can say 
from personal experience of two years of close, intimate 
and most friendly collaboration, an understanding, wise 
and sagacious statesman ; a man of sound political sense 
and judgment ; a leader of courage and tenacity^ whose 
wide human sympathy, whose affection for India and 
■whose profound interest in her problems is well-known. 
In the difficult days that lie ahead — ^for the problems of 
peace are no less exhausting and complex than the prob- 
lems we have had to face in the war — ^his ripe experience, 
his fresh and up-to-date knowledge of India and his 
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sincerity and openness of mind will be of a value to tbis 
country that cannot be overstated. 

I cannot leave you today, Crentlemen, without in con- 
clusion paying: a tribute to the spirit of the people of India, 
whether British India or the Indian States ; to the 
confldenee, enthusiasm and coui^age which they have shown 
through four years of a devastating and exhausting war, 
and to the cheerful readiness with which they have borne 
the many burdens that total war involves and the priva- 
tions and hardships insepai'able from it. Theirs has been 
n great achievement on the home front, as well as in the 
field,' and one on which India will look back with pride and 
the woidd with admiration. 

J would like, too, to say a word of sincere and heartfelt 
thanks to the personnel of all the Services in this country. 
To them is due great credit foi* all that they have done to 
maintain law and order, to deal with the innumerable 
problems of administration that war throws up, to grapple 
with the vital tasks that fall to be discharged by them in 
the interests of the people of India as a whole. Without 
their loyal, unfailing, and self-sacrificing public work, the 
admhiistration of the country could not have been carried 
on, or India have made the contribution that she has so 
proudly and so gladly made to the victory of the Allied 
cause. 

Gentlemen, I wil keep you no longer. I thank you 
m^ist warmly for the attention with which you have listened 
to me today* _My best good wdshes go to you, both indivi- 
dually, and as a Central Legislature, for the future, and 
my most cordial gratitude for all the work that I have 
been privileged to see you perform during my term of 
o:®ce, and for that public spirit that- has so consistently 
marked your ewducj of affairs. 
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TATIVE DETACHMENTS OF MILITARY UNITS IN 
THE POONA AREA ON SATURDAY, THE 28TH 
AUGUST 1943. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s Speech on the occasion of his 
inspection of representative detachments of military units in 
the Poona area on Saturday, the 28th August 1943 

I am very glad to see today representath’e detachments 
from units in the Poona area. Nothing has given me 
greater pleasure during the 7^ years that I have held 
-charge as Viceroy than my close association with the armed 
forces in India. Ypur efSeiency for war and your 
welfare have been to me matters of abiding interest and 
concern. 

Many of yon are serving far from your homes and 
from your own folk in the fourth year of a woiid-'sv de 
war. A quarter of a century ago I was with your fathers 
in another great war, so I know very well how you all feel 
about things and the kind of worries that sometimes creep 
into your minds. I know, too, that in the end you will be 
immensely proud to have taken part in this tremendous 
struggle. Many of you were at home in Britain during 
the fierce German attacks from air upon our cities in 1940. 
You can testify to the sublime courage with which that 
formidable onslaught was met and overcome by the men 
and women of our land. They endured and they 
trinmplied because they felt that the causes for which we 
are waging this war were worth fighting for. They will 
be watching us, those brave and patient people, here in 
this theitre of war during the months before us mid 


28th Atigusi 
1943. 
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through the battles that must bo fought. The cause at 
staive here is the very same one that they struggled for in 
the streets of our cities and villages throughout the hlit^ 
of 1940. It would not be of iinich use to ha\’e beaten the 
Germans and Italians if we were unable to settle accounts 
wdtli the Japanese. 1 know your patience is being tested 
nOAv, and I know too how veiy w'earisome can be the time 
of waiting. I am sure you are keen to be at them and 
to get done wdth the job. AVell^ you will not have very 
long to W’’ait now, and when Ihe call comes I have every 
confidence that you will do yourselves high credit and 
bring fresh renown to the Imperial Arms. 

To Indian troops represented on this parade I would 
say also this : Model your conduct in battle upon the 
performance of those of your brothers in arms who upon 
many a liard-fought battle have in this war added new 
laurels to the great name of their motherland. The safety 
'of this country and its honour are in your care, "When 
the day of battle comes, fight hard I 

Meantime the duty of all of you is quite clear. It is 
to do your utmost, every man in his job, to raise the fight- 
ing efiicieney of every unit, and the co-operation between 
units, to the highest possible pitch. Do not allow staleness 
to creep in. The tide has turned and things everywhere 
are going well for us. Now is the time to redouble our 
efforts, and when the opening comes to go for the ‘ knock- 
out ^ Work on weapon drills and tactical exercises for 
ail you are worth. You will be very well repaid for your 
pains when the days of trial come : that I can promise 
yon. WTierever you go and whatever task you are called 
upon to perform, I wish you one and all the very best of 
luck. * 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH AT THE 
MEETING- OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE ALL- 
INDIA CATTLE SHOW SOCIETY ON WEDNESDAY, 
THE 1ST SEPTEMBER 1943. 

His Excellency the Viceroy's Speech at the Meeting of 
the Committee of the All-India Cattle Show Society on Wednes- 
day, the 1st September 1943 : — 

Gentlemen, I am particularly glad to have this last 
opportunity of presiding at a lueeting of the Committee 
of the All-India Cattle Show Society. But although it 
is a pleasure to renew my acquaintance with all of you, 
I am sad to have to say good-bye to you. I think you all 
known that the improvement of the livestock of India is 
one of the causes nearest to my heart. Ever since I first 
began to study the problem in preparation for my duties 
as Chairman of the Royal Commission oji Agriculture, I 
have taken an intense interest in this subject and I am 
sorry to thinly that in future I can only watch your acti- 
vities from a considerable distance. Though the distance 
may be great I should like nevertheless to assure you that 
I shall not forget your past successes or fail to keep in 
touch with your future activities. 

Since we held the first All-India Cattle Show in 1938 
and since I addressed your inaugural meeting in July 
1939 much indeed has happened and the world at large 
has had scant 'leisure to pay attention to problems of stock 
breeding. Yet in spite of all the difficulties which the 
.war has engendered I think we can claim to have made 
considerable progress in this Society. All-India Shows, 
growing in size and importance each year, continued to 
be held until 1942. In that year we were compelled by 
transport problems to substitute three shows held in 
different parts of the country. But these shows too were 
an undoubted success and I am very glad that among the 
exhibits were included livestock other than cattle, such as' 
session of a pedigree, should win the rewards at our shows, 
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fuliilment of the hopes I expve^ed when I addressed your 
jueetiug in 193.9. 

The Society from the start has interested itself in 
propaganda* Indeed the All-India Cattle Show itself is 
pf course one important form of propaganda and a form 
which has I think proved itself in practice. Ever since I 
have been in India I have tried, and you have ably 
abetted me, to lay a new emphasis on the importance of 
animal husbandry. It was necessary that the small man 
ishonld eome to understand that cattle improvement is 
possible even for him, that it is profitable in terms of cash 
both directly by sales and indirectly by increased produce, 
and that it has a supreme importance in terms of better 
living since more and better milk means healthier, more 
active and more intelligent children. 

As a result of our shows I think it can he said that 
in many parts, of India and especially where good breeds 
are already established, the small man owning only two 
or three yokes of oxen has in an appreciable number of 
cases §ome to realise the tremendous possibilities of cattle 
breeding. The District OfScer in the remotest village 
may now find quite a humble cultivator asking to he 
allowed to show him an animal that has achieved the 
tremendous triumph of winning an award at Delhi. This 
is a development on which we may indeed congratulate 
ourselves and though it is obvious that we have only 
begun to come to grips with thv^ outposts of the army of 
difficulties against which we have to fight we have achieved 
genuine success in our preliminary encounters. 

From the beginning your Executive Committee have 
been perfectly right in stressing the importance of pedi- 
gree and great pains have been taken to see that only pure- 
bred stocky a description wdiich usually connotes the pos- 
session of a pedigree,. shou.ld win the rewards at our shows. 
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At the same time the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research has been deahug with the laborious but essen- 
tial business of initiating Herd F>ooks for the more highly 
developed breeds of cattle and buffaloes, such as the 
Sahiwal, Sindhi, and Hariana cattle and Murrah buffaloes' 
The Council has also been active in encouraging the for- 
mation of Breed and Milk Recording Societies. Breed 
Societies for the Sahiwal, Hariana, Kankrej and Kanga-* 
yam cattle have already been formed. I sincerely hope 
that every effort will be made to form other such societies* 
for important milch breeds such as the Sindhi and Gir: 
All such societies in order to succeed must he assured of 
the enthusiastic support of the big breeders in the tracts 
concerned and every opportunity should be taken to influ- 
ence these gentlemen and secure their support. 

The improvement of livestock is one of the problems 
which will be under detailed investigation by the Agricul- 
tural Reconstruction Committee being set up under the 
Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Member of Education, 
Health and Lands, who is also the President of this 
Society, 

It is possible that this Society may be able to take an 
honourable part in securing that at some future date India* 
may enact a law similar to that which is in force in some 
parts of Russia, where great progress has been made with 
the artificial insemination of livestock. In specified areas 
in Russia it is illegal for the female stock to be served 
except with the seminal fluid of a pedigree male. Before 
any such state of affairs can be brought about in India 
it will be neeessarj' to overcome technical difficnlties which 
are under investigation by the Imperial Council of Agri(5nl- 
tural Research. And there are also intermediate stages 
of development to be considered. One of the necessities^ 
is' to come to a conclusion on the much agitated problem of 
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the dual purpose cow, by which term is meant one which 
will produce draught bullocks of standard capacity and 
provide enough milk both for the calf and for the owner's 
family. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
are now' financing three schemes with a -^fiew to discovering 
whether the production of such an animal is feasible. In 
case the answer is in the negative, it is satisfactory that 
this Society has not neglected the development of the 
buffalo, the popularity of which as a milch animal is on 
the increase. 

As I have said, in 1942 we held three large shows in 
different parts of India. Further transport difficulties 
led us to modify this policy and in 1942-43, 33 local shows 
were held nearly all of which were highly successful. 
Indeed it is most gratifying that in the majority of cases 
the local authorities have asked for a guarantee that these 
shows will be continued at least for the period of the war. 
For the next cold weather the Executive Committee have 
prepared a programme to hold more than 40 shows and 
the approval of the General Committee for this programme 
will now be sought. 

With the return of peace time conditions the Society 
will be faced with serious problems of finance. I hope 
these problems will be most carefully considered and that 
strong and constant support will be forthcoming both 
from the Princes and from other enthusiasts. I myself 
feel that it would be a major-tragedy if the work of the 
Society were allowed to suffer. I am never tired of 
reiterating the national importance of an improvement in 
India's stock. In this immense agricultural country which 
feeds the largest population in the whole world, almost 
every seed that germinates owes its debt to the work of 
•cattle in ploughing up the soil and almost every grain 
that is carried to the markets to feed the great urban 
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populations is carried there by bullock transport. Tbs 
health of -every child, and not only the health but to a 
•\’8ry large extent the intelligence of every child, and so 
the whole physical standard of India’s millions depends 
largely on the (Quality and amoiuit of milk available for 
children to drink. In fact cattle are in a real sense the 
basis of India’s economy and the deep and traditional 
reverence paid to them by so many millions throughout 
this country has a very real and solid basis. Your work 
of encouraging a steady improvement of India’s stock is 
of vital importance, and I am confident that in the time 
to come you will make a great contribution to the pros- 
perity of the Indian countryside. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH ON THE CthSeptem- 
OCCASION OF HIS VISIT TO THE IMPERIAL 
VETERINARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE AT IZAT- 
NAOAR ON 6TH SEPTEMBER 1943. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s Speech on the occasion of 
his visit to the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute at Izat- 
nagar, on 6th September 1943. 

It has been a real pleasure to me to have the oppor- 
tunity of flying over here today and I am very glad to see 
you ail. I think you all know^ how deep has been my 
concern for the advancement of research work in the 
veterinary field ever since I first made an intensive study 
of India’s needs when I was Chairman of the Eoyal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, As Viceroy for 7^ years I have 
watched your progress with sympathy and interest and 
I should like to assure you what very high importance I 
attach to the work which you are doing here. 

You main institute was founded as long ago as 
1890 but I can say with certainty that experience has fully 
justified the setting up of the Izatnagar sub-station in 
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1913 for the purpose of manufacturing biological pro- 
ducts. In 1939 T had the privilege, when the Governn^ent 
of India decided to expand the available facilities for the 
study of other sciences connected with livestock improve- 
ment, of opening the Animal Nutrition Wing here and very 
valuable work has been done in the new laboratories I 
opened then. 

It is unfortunate that buildings for the Animal 
Genetics Section and for two new- blocks for vaccine pro- 
duction and Wool Research could not be constructed 
during the war. Many good causes ha'Ve suffered during 
these years of strife and India would certainly have been 
the richer if this expansion of your accommodation had 
been achieved. At the moment however we all rejoice in 
the extremely encouraging war news and I trust when 
we have defeated Germany and Japan it may be found 
po-ssible to proceed soon with the construction work you 
need. 

Sound livestock improvement must be based on 
three major sciences, namely, animal genetics, animal 
nutrition and animal medicine, all of which are now pro- 
vided for at Muktesw^ar and Izatnagar. If individual 
research w-orkers play their part I think there is every 
reason to anticipate in the not too distant future great 
advances in this subject, advances that will be of lasting 
importance and I can think of nothing that is likely to be 
of greater benefit to the Indian cultivator and so to India 
at large. In such advances I have every confidence that 
Br, Minett and his expert team will play a distinguished 
part. 

I am most grateful to you for the welcome you have 
given me here today and for your kindness in showing me 
your -work. I wish you all the very best of fortune and 
great success in your labours which are of such vital im- 
portance to India. 
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Hi§ Excellency the Viceroy's farewell message to the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in September 1943 : — * 

I greatly regret that owing to the pressure in these last 
few days of my Viceroyalty it is impossible for me to come 
to say farewell myself to the members of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. India owes a great debt 
to the distinguished educationists who give their services 
on that Board, and their work is of particular significance 
at this moment, when post-war educational developments 
are of such very great importance. I shall always be 
sorry that owing to circumstances outside my control I 
w’as unable during my Vieeroyalty to inaugurate that 
broad advance towards the establishment of a national 
system of education which I had in mind before war broke 
out. But I am glad to think that that most important 
issue is receiving serious consideration in connection^ with 
post-war planning, and I trust sincerely that the delibera- 
tions of the Board, and the w^holehearted endeavours of so 
many in India who have the cause of education at heart, 
will bear fruit once the w^ar is over. 

When I contemplate the work that the Central Advisory 
Board have been able to do during my Vieeroyalty^ T 
cannot but be impressed by its range and its value. It 
lias managed in spite of difficultieSj to cover a large part 
of the ground on Avhich a national system of education 
will have to be erected. Its reports have covered some of 
the most vital educational issues of the day, and have 
provided a nucleus of accurate and balanced information 
which will immensely simplify the task of those who plan 
and execute our further advances i:^ this field. Its work 
has been a great encouragement to me, and I wish it and 
its members all success in the task that lies before them and 
in the future. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy’s message to the Central Advisory 
Board of Health on the 4th October 1943 : — 

When I spoke at the inaugural meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Health in 1937, I expressed the convic- 
tion that the Board would serve a useful purpose in pro- 
viding facilities for discussion of the problems of common 
interest aifecting the health and well-being of the inhabi- 
tants of the Provinces and States in India. The reports 
issued by the Board during the past five years provide an 
authoritative basis for the development of health adminis- 
tration in many directions and show that my confidence 
was justified. It is largely owing to the war and certainly 
no fault of yours* that in many cases effect has not yet 
been given to your recommendations. We all are anxioxis 
to see after the war an era of determined effort to raise 
the Indian standard of living and I have no doubt that the 
work of the Board will be of great assistance to Provincial 
Governments in preparing their post-war planning pro- 
grammes in the public health field. 

One of the main questions you have to consider at 
the present meeting is planning for this post-war develop, 
ment. Health administration, if it is to achieve any substan- 
tial results, demands considered programme, and any at- 
tempt to deal piecemeal with the many and varied problems 
involved can but lead to a dissipation of effort and of finan- 
cial resources. I .would like to emphasise again in the con- 
nection the importance of securing that as our towns expand 
their housing and sanitation schemes are prepared on the 
right lines. It has been a great pleasure to me to autho- 
rise the appointment of the Central Health Survey and 
.Developtnent Committee which has recently been announced 
and I am convinced that it will .produce results of the ut- 
most value. Your work in the past and your deliberations 
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of the Bust of Jm Late Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
in the Chmnher of Princes Hall on Thursday j the 
October 1943 : — 

at this meeting will I know assist that Committee in its 
task. 

I Yury giad indeed to have had this opportunity 
before I leave India of conveying to yon all my good 
wishes, I trust and believe that public opinion will become 
Readily more eoaiscions of the imperative need to spend 
money and thought on planning for public health, I am 
sure that the Board will prove equal to its ever widening 
opportunities and that it will be able to eoiitinae to contri- 
bute to the solution of the vital problem of public health, 
on wMeh so largely depends the happiness and well-being 
of India and of her people, Oocd-bye and all success to 
you, 

IIJB EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH -AT THE Utk October 
UNVEILING CEREJMONY ON THE BUST OP HIS 
LATE HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OP BIKANER) 

IN THE CHAMBER OP PRINCES HALL ON THURS- 
BAY, THE 14th OCTOBER 3.943. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s Speech at the Unveiling 
Ueremony of the Bust of his Late Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner in the Chamber of Princes Hall on Thursday, the 14th 
October 1943 i — 

Yeur Highness . — In spite of the profound feelings 
of loss and regret which must inevitably pervade this sad 
preclude to our session I count myself fortunate to be 
afforded, in response to the kind invitation voiced on Your 
Highnesses’ behalf by yoUr Chaiioellor, this opportunity 
to pay, in this Chamber whieh he loved so well and which 
has so often resounded to his eloquence, one more tribute t® 
the great personality of Maharaja Sir Ganga Singh ji of 
Bikaner and his outstanding to the Princely 

Order. 
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Mi'S Excellency the Viceroy^s Speech at the Unveiling Ceremony 
of the Bust of his Late Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
in the Chamher of Princes jIgU on Thursday, the 'iAth 
Octoher 1943 : — 

The occasion when, in March 1941, I had the honour 
to unveil the effigies of three ciher distinguished Princes, 
all of wffiom, as I then remarked, had just claims to be 
described as fathers of this Clhainber,. is. still fresh in my 
memory. To many who were present on that occasion the 
thought must have occurred^ as it certainly did to me, that 
the last of 'the four niches in the wall before me was in- 
evitably reserved for the Maharaja of Bikaner, whose ser- 
vices to this Chamber, wliieh His Highness the Chancellor 
has just recounted, were- -and are perhaps likely to remain 
— -unique and unparalleled,. A.nd in all our minds that 
thought must have been aceompanied by the hope that 
Jii^ Highness might yet be spared for many years and that 
India and the King-Emperor might count upon him at least 
until the war had been w^on. But that hope was not to be 
fulfilled and the fourth niche is no' longer empty. 

The services and achievemeuts which we are com- 
memoraling today have been so fully and feelingly reviewed 
by your Chancellor that it is unnecessary for me to re- 
capitulate them. I would only associate myself with all 
that he has said and again express my gratitude for the 
opportunity to s^iliite the memo'ry of His late Highness not 
only as a great and inspiring leader but as one whose 
personal friendship I am proud to have enjoyed through 
so many years. The inspiration of a great poet enables 
him sometimes to' say in a few pregnant words something 
that an ordinary mortal could not achieve even in pages 
of laboured prose. And no one, I think, -would grudge to 
the late Maharaja of Bikaner the application of familiar 
lines which, though written centuries ago', seem to me in- 
comparably appropriate on this sad occasion : — 

He was a man. Take him for all in all, we shall 
not look upon his like again’ ^ 
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ADDRESS TO THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES ON 

THURSDAY, THE 14th OCTOBER 1943. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s Farewell Address to the Cham- 
ber of Princes on Thursday, the 14Lh October 1943 

Your Highnessesy — I am very glad to meet Your High*- 
nesses again, and to have this opportunity before I lay dovm 
my present office of saying these -words of farewell to you.- 
I realise only too well how great the inconvenience is 
which many of Your Highnesses have suffered in visiting. 

Delhi in present difficulties of accommodation and trans- 
port, and I am the more grateful to you all for your pre- 
sence, in numbers unprecedented sinde the inauguration 
of the Chamber, here today. 

This, the 19th meeting of the’ Chantber of Princes,, 
since its inauguration in 1921, is the last of six such meetings 
over which I have had the honour of presiding and, owing 
to various difficulties which prevented our assembling as- 
usual in March, has had to be postponed up to the very 
verge of my departure from India. But I am glad to think 
that since we last met the face of the war has changed in 
a manner that even the most optimistic of us could hardly 
have hoped for. Today we can lock back on the great and 
splendid achievements of the fighting forces in every 
theatre of war through the months that have passed since’ 
we last came together.- The great changes that have taken 
place, the outstanding victories of the Allied arms, have 
brought us very perceptibly nearer to tbe goal we are all 
so anxious to reach. And they have brought us perceptibly 
nearer, too, to' the point at which the investigation and 
the solution of post-war problems is a matter of immediate 
and imperative necessity. 

Let me first pay tribute to the memory of those* who' 
are no longer with us. Since our last meeting, six- mem- 
hers of the Chamber have passed away— Their Highnesses* 
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of Bikaner^ Jhalawar, Ajaigarli and Jhabua, the Rajs of 
Kliilehipur and the Raja of Kurundwad (Junior) who was 
a Repre,seniative IMeinber. And I have jnst heard with 
very great regret of the death of His Highness- the Maha- 
raja of Cochin, whose State I had the pleasure of visiting 
less than tw’O' months ago, and who had done so much ixx 
the short period of his rule for the good of his people. 

His Plighiiess the Chancellor wdll be voicing our tri- 
bute to these departed Princes, 1 will only add to what I 
have already said this morning about His Plighness of 
Bilraner, a special tvord of deep regret at the untimely 
demise of His Highness of Jhalawar^ a prince of exceptional 
promise, selflessly devoted to the discharge of his high 
responsibilities. Rarely, if et'er, did he fail to attend the 
tneetings of this Chamber, and his absence today leaves 
a gap tviiieh w^e all deplore. 

To those wrho have succeeded to Enlership and 
membership of this Chamber I offer a most cordial w^elcotne. 
To His Highness of Bikaner we confidently look to carry 
on the great services rendered to the Order of Princes by 
his illustrious father. It is a pleasure, too, to see here today 
for the first time the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior and 
Their Highnesses of Dhrangadhra, Manipur and Jhabua, 
and also the Rajas of Baghat and Kurundwad (Senior) 
and the Rao of Jiguii who have been elected as Representa- 
tive Members since our last meeting. Hor must I omit to 
mention the recent admission to membership of the Raja of 
Shahpura, the Kawab of 'Kurwai and the Rajas of Talcher, 
Kalsia and Phaltan, four of whom w’e are glad to welcome 
in person today. 

I have spoken already of the magnificent progress that 
has been made in every theatre of the war by the Allied 
arms, progress so profoundly encouraging to all of us who 
feave been through -the dark days through which we have 
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lived since tlie bogimiin^ of tiie ^^ar. Much still lies 
before us. It will be a mistake to underestimate the 
strength and the determination of the forces that are 
OJ3 posed to us. We may yet have many anxious months 
before victory is achieved. But it is a happiness to me 
before T leave India to be able to' feel that circumstances 
have so amply justilied the guarded optimism which I 
permitted myself in previous addresses to this Chamber, 
And it is a happiness to me, too, to be able with pride 
and gratitude for the last time to review the services 
which have been rendered by the Princes of Ind’a in this 
titanic struggle. 

Naturally, my thoughts turn first to the sphere of 
active operations and I would at ’the outset warmly thank 
and congratulate those of Your Highnesses who have been 
able to hearten and encourage the troops by personal visits 
to the various Fronts. 

I would wish, too, to pay a special tribute to the in- 
valuable assistance in the war effort that has been given 
by His Highness the Chancellor. Not only has His 
Highness rendered service of great value as one' of the 
llepresentatives of India at the War Cabinet. He has 
taken advantage of bis absence from India to pei’form 
sterling service as one of the spokesmen of this great 
country overseas. And he has spared no pains to acquaint 
himself in the fullest detail with the organisation of war 
eifort in the United Kingdom. I hope that in the course 
of this session we shall hear from His Highness himself 
some account of his experience. But, for myself, I would 
]ike to add my testimony to the value of his contribution^ 
the importance of Ihe contacts he has made, the encourage- 
ment that his visit has given to Ihe troops and to the 
munition workers that he has visited. 

The Indian States Forces have taken full advantage 
of the opportunities that have come to them to win fresh 
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distinction on the battlefield. Conjparisons are rash. And 
such distinction is of course largely dependant upon 
opportunity. But I would mention the gallant record of 
the Kashmir Mountain Battery, the 1st Patiala Infantry, 
the Jiiid Infantry, the Jodhpur Sardar Infantry^ two 
Jaipur Battalions, the Tripura Rifles and the Tehri- 
Garhw^al and Malerkotla Sappers and Miners. Nor should 
I fail to record my gratitude for the manner in which 
the States as a w^hole have adopted the scheme devised to 
raise the standard of efliciency among the higher ranks of 
their Forces. I realise and appreciate the difficulties that 
may on occasion confront Your Highnesses in these and 
other connected matters. But L know too' that you on 
your part will recognise that the first duty of the Military 
Adviser-in-Chief is to devise schemes to rectify such deflj- 
cieneies as come to notice under the stress and strain of 
war. A new scheme for the exchange of offices, and 
another for providing advanced training for State units 
will I understand shortly be put forward. I am con-^ 
vinced that Your Highnesses will continue' to view such 
proijosals with syni^^athy and realism, and that I and my 
successor can look for your full co-operation oVer them. 

Nor has the active aid of the States in the actual war 
zones been confined to combatant units. Invaluable assis- 
tance, at a time of very real and i^ressing need, has been 
lent by the Indian States in providing labour unite for' 
the construction of roads and aerodromes. Our gratitude 
is due in very sioecial measure to the great States of the 
South, whose contributions in this sphere have been, and 
continue to be, outstanding. From Travancore and Cochin: 
over 70,000 men have travelled north to carve out roads 
to be traversed by the fighting soldiers, and in doing so 
to face the perils of disease. Those who have laid down 
their lives side by side with the fighting man in the fever" 
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infested belts in which so much has had to he done, have 
sacrificed themselves as truly as any fighting soldier for 
their motherland, and we salute their memory today. 

But it is not only to humble homes that the war has 
brought sad and untimely bereavements. I epohe last year 
of an Heir-Apparent who had met his death in the' course 
of his duties as an officer of the Indian Air Force. Since 
then a similar blow has fallen upon two other members of 
this Chamber and I feel sure that Your Highnesses would 
wish me to tender deep sympathy and condolences to the 
Eaja of Sangli and the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 

For the rest, contributions and offers of personal 
services, aircraft, buildings, labour, watercraft, machinery, 
training facilities and medical aid, donations and gifts of 
everj’- sort and description, have continued to pour in from 
Indian States in an ever widening stream. I cannot speak 
too highly of the magnificent response consistently made 
by the Indian States to the urgent needs of this critical 
time. They have shown unstinted generosity and co- 
operation : thanks to their help, great aerodromes, strate- 
gical projects of every kind, have sprung up in the 
territory of the Indian States. Facilities of every kind 
have been most readily granted not only to British and 
Indian forces, but to the forces of our Allies ; and in 
particular certain States, at the cost of wide stretches of 
famous forests most carefully guarded in the past, have 
helped immensely in the training of men in the new science 
of jungle warfare. 

I referred in my last address to the steadily expand- 
ing scope of measures to achieve the maximum co- 
ordination of effort between the States and British Hidia. 
Instances of such co-operation could be multiphed indefi- 
nitely and there is no time to catalogue them today. But 
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I would make mention of one notable incident in which a 
^roiip of' hostile agents were arrested with most commend- 
able promptitude almast immediately after they had 
landed from an enemy submarine on the shores of an 
Indian State* Further and most valuable demonstra- 
tions of this united front, as between the States and Pro- 
vinces, are to be found in the more prosaic but not less 
vital sphere of war time legislation, where States have 
most willingly and comprehensively applied to their terri- 
tories the British Indian Ordinances and other arrange- 
ments devised to meet the various emergencies which have 
been constantly arising. 

Let nie add one further instance in ■which tire States 
and their subjects are making an important contribution 
to our resources. The Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department was, up‘ to the outbreak of war, functioning 
on commercial lines as a self-supporting organisation 
making no contribution to the general revenues of British 
India. Such an arrangement is of course only fair to the 
States who by entering, as the ^^asi majority of them have 
done, into postal unity with P»ritish India, undertook no 
liability to submit to indirect taxation in the form of sur- 
charges on the normal economic rates for the transmission 
of letters and telegrams. The exigencies of war time 
finance have however compelled the Government of India, 
following in this matter the lead of the Government of 
the Tlnited Kingdom^ to raise the postal and telegraphic 
rates for the express purpose of making a substantial sur- 
plus available as a contribution towards w^ar expenditure. 
It was of course impracticable to confine this process to 
British India, and it is with deep appreciation that I 
learn that the States are pressing no objection to the 
additional financial burden which it places on themselves 
and on their subjects. The financial value of that burden 
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can not immediately be precisely computed. But given 
the areas and the populations afleeted, it cannot but be 
substantiah And its acceptaiiee is yet another and a inost 
valuable voluntary contribution by the Indian States to- 
wards the proseeution of the war. 

The same uniform and wholehearted co-operation has 
been shown in regard to those grim problems of the wai' 
w^hich have been so distressingly prominent during the 
current year — food, cloth, inilation. In our efforts to 
combat the food crisis we have had the benefit of full 
association at every stage with accredited representatives 
of the States. Those who liave a surplus have freely 
placed it at our disposal. Those in deficiency have of 
course participated in the common resources. I could but 
wish that those resources had proved more adequate to 
their needs. I have particulaiiy in mind the Slates of 
Travancore and Cochin w^hieh, deprived of their normal 
supplies of Burma rice, have borne a particularly heavy 
burden. I would like to pay a tribute both to the efforts 
made by the States Governments concerned, with which 
I was able to acquaint myself at first hand during my 
recent visit to -South India, to* cope with a situation so 
distressing, and to the patience and fortitude of the popu- 
lation so sorely tried. 

All over India the States have lent full support to 
the Grow more food ’’ campaign. I would beg them to 
continue and if possible to increase that support. The 
need is great — ^we must leave nothing undone not merely 
‘to banish the threat of famine, but to accumulate those 
reserves of food that are so important a guarantee for the 
future. 

To those States of Bajpufcana where sudden floods 
have recently caused such grave loss of life and property 
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our sympathy and our admiration of the couraj^e and 
energy with Avhich all concerned have applied themselves 
to the work of remedy and repairs go out in full measure. 

In the steps that have had to he taken to' remedy the 
shortage of cloth there is the same record of friendly 
helpfulness. IMany important centres of the textile indus- 
try are situated in Indian States, and I am deeply grate- 
ful to the States concerned for tlie manner in which they 
have placed the products of their looms at the disposal of 
the Central Government ; often at no small sacrifice to 
themselves. 

Inflation is one of the gravest problems that faces us 
today. It is a problem in the handling of which the States 
and British India are equally concerned, and in which 
they have a common interest. Action to combat inflation 
is essential, for it is a threat It)' every one of us, and t^ 
India as a whole. I realise that anti-inflationary 
measures present a complex problem in the case of the 
States, having regard to the varying condition's of their 
fiscal arrangements and their relative backwardness in 
industrial development. But I Know that Your Highnesses 
share my view that the question is one that must be reso- 
lutely tackled. And I look for valuable results from the 
discussions that I myself have had with some of you on 
this topic, discussions which my Political Adviser is, on 
my behalf, continuing and developing during this week, 
I would like to take this opportunity to make it clear 
beyond any qiiestion that such checks and prohibitions as 
it has been necessary to apply are based solely upon the 
present overriding need to conserve and regulate the 
resources of the country as a whole so that the output of 
essential supplies should not be curtailed or disturbed for 
the benefit of local or personal interests. There is not^‘ and 
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there cannot be, any question of tlieir being* designed to 
stifle the birth, or the progress, of industrial development 
in the Indian states. 

Matters such as these, and others too numerous to 
mention, will of course come iinder review in connection 
with post-war development and reconstruction. The plans 
of the Central Government for dealing with that great 
problem are already well advanced. I am glad to be able 
to assure Your Highnesses that tliey contain full provision 
for associating your States with its numerous ramifleationsy 
and I am glad too to think that many of your ablest 
Ministers are included in the various Committees that are 
being set tip. 

Public opinion must inevitably take the closest iu* 
terest in these activities of reconstruction. I am the more 
grateful for the response of so many States to the advice 
which I offered to you at Our last session in regard to the 
National War Front movement. That movement was estab- 
lished when the war outlook was dark and threatening. As 
the intervening months have passed, it has developed into a 
publicity organisation concerned with every aspect of pub- 
lic morale. It is some measure of Your Highness’ support 
of this vital work that in 15 months, 287 States have 
brought War Front organ isatiojis into being. That is a 
response of which the States have every right to be proud 
and, as the founder of the Movement, I congratulate 
Your Highnesses on it. And, though the name of the 
War Front Movement must ultimately die, the spirit and 
work behind it should live. For it contains tremendous 
potentialities for establishing means by which the good 
in man and in life may be more widely known and the 
things that are evil challenged and destroyed. 

Before I leave the dominating topic of the war 1 
would add a few words of apj^reciation of the generosity 
shown by so many of Your Highnesses towards refUjgecs 
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from other countries whose sufferings have been immensely 
greater than ours. In particular I have in mind your 
aid towards establishing a temporary refuge in India for 
a great number of Polish children. Here again I must 
refer to the outstanding energy and personal interest, and 
to the most generous personal aid, which has been given 
by His Highness the Chanoellor, What he has done for 
Polish children will long be remembered, not only by those 
children to whom his Idndness lias been so real, but by the 
great Polish nation, I should mention also the similar 
settlement in the Kolhapur S-tate where facilities have 
been most readily and generously provided and where 
the personal sympathy of Her Highness the !Mabarani 
Kegeiit has been of the utmost Value, 

Time presses and I have much to say on matters of 
even greater importance, but T could not forgive myself 
if I failed today to thank Your Highnesses for your lavish 
support in two matters unconnected with the war but 
specially near to the hearts of Her Excellency and myself, 
I refer of course to my wdfe^s Anti-Tuberculosis campaign 
and to the activities of the AU-Jndia Cattle Show Society, 

I cannot over-estimate my sense of the importance of 
the Anti-Tuberculosis campaign. It is I am certain of 
profound signifieance to the fulu>re of this country. And 
it is a very real happiness to my wife*, who has spared no 
effort for it during her time here, and to myself, to think 
that we leave India with the campaign against this scourage 
so firmly .established. The support of the All-India Cattle 
Sho^v Society by more than 60 States has been continuous 
and invaluable, * I am grateful in particular that it should 
have been greater even than befdre in this current year 
in {Spite of the other numerous demands on your resources. 
I feel certain that the work of the Society merits in the 
fullest degree the friendly co-operation of Your Highnesses^ 
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and that it responds to insthiets deeply rooted in every 
great agricultural country. The fighting against tuber- 
eulosi>s, the struggle to improve India’s cattle and so the 
condition of the peasant and the countryside, are very 
close to the hearts of both of us, and my wife and I, I can 
assure you, will in the days after we have left India, con- 
tinue to take the liveliest and most vivid interest in both. 

I turn now to a difierent field, and I would ask Your 
Highnesses to bear with me while 1 indulge in some refl.ee- 
tions on more basic and possibly more controversial matters, 
reflections prompted by seven and a half years of such 
intimate association with the intricate and sometimes 
baffling problems presented by the Indian States and by 
the real and sincere interest which I have always taken in 
them and in their welfare. It has been suggested to me more 
than once that the immense aggregate importance of these 
States as an element in the Indian continent, and their 
vital concern in the solution of all Indian problems, have 
not always been fully appreciated. I cannot believe that 
that can be the case, or that any W’-ell-informed observer 
can fad to realise the vast area which the Indian States 
occupy, the size of their pox^mlation, their great resources, 
the outstanding place which they hold in the history of 
India, and the extent to* which the future of this great sub- 
continent must be, and is, of immediate and profound 
concern to them. But the very size and importance of th(5 
Indian States as a whole makes the problems that Your 
Highnesses, and the Crown Kepreseiitative of the day; have 
to f(ice the more significant. 

Your Highnesses have often heard me refer both in 
my previous addresses to this Chamber, and in other places, 
to my own view of the significance and value of the 
PedeniJ scheme which was the coping-stone of the Act of 
1935. There was no doubt much that could be said in point 
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of detail against that scheme. Equally, as I have said 
before, much Cv.uld have been and can be urged agabist 
any scheme that can be devised for the constitutional 
future of India. But just as I have always believed that 
the Federal scheme was the best answer that could at 
that time ha^e been devised for the problems of British 
India, equally it was, and is my sincere belief that such a 
scheme is the best answer from Ihe point of view of the 
Indian h^tates, and from the point of view of India as a 
whole. Events beyond our control have necessitated 
changes in our x>l 2 in‘S, and to some extent have altered the 
circumstances with which we have to deal and in which 
We have to build. But speaking here to Your Highnesses 
today for the last time I wish to reaffirm my faith and 
confidence in the Federal ideal, and in the contribution 
which the realisation with general support of that ideal, 
whatever adjustments might prove necessary in regard 
to particular aspects of it, would make to Indian unity 
and to the constitutional future of India. 

And when I speak of unity 1 need not emphasise to 
Your Highnesses the importance of all of us standing to* 
gether in the conditions of the modern world. It is very 
difficult for units, however, large ; whatever their 
form of GoV'ernment ; whatever their resources, to 
exist save in relation to, and as part of, a larger whole. 
The bonds that link units one to' another may be light as gos- 
samer. But they exist : they are there : and their strength 
and their significance cannot he denied. If that is true of a 
continent as large as Europe, it is true, I am certain, 
equally of this great sub-contineiit of India : And inside 
that sub-continent it holds good equally especially when 
common interests are so largely involved, of the Indian 
States. That that unity is wholly consistent with the sur- 
vival and the orderly development of the Indian States ; 
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that the Indian States with their distinguished history ; 
with their special relations with the Crown so fully 
recognised, based as they are on treaties^ sanads, and 
engagements ; with their long tradition, can make a great 
and useful contribution to India's future I never have 
doubted, and I do not doubt today. It must be our busi- 
ness to see in w'hat way that contribution can best be made, 
and what best can be its character. 


I spoke just now of survival accompanied by develop- 
ment. The juxtaposition of these two words is of deep 
and vital significance, a>s I know that Your Highnesses 
fully realise. There have been great developments of 
recent years, profound changes, new forces, new ideas, a 
new attitude of mind in the international field. All these 
facts have to be taken into account. And in the face of 
them yon and 1, w^ho have to live in the world of today, 
must think and act realistically. It would be an injustice 
to Your Highnesses Avere I to assume that any reasonable 
man amongst you wmuld deny that the Crown’s obligations 
to protect carry Avith them equally binding responsibilities 
to ensure, if need be, that what is protected continues to 
be worthy of protection. On the contrary I am glad to 
think that that most important proposition is widely 
accepted among you. I can claim during the period pf 
my Viceroyalty to have spared 3io effort to assist Your 
Highnesses to give effect to the principles that underlie it: 
And I should indeed have regarded it not only as a 
dereliction of my duty but as. a grave disservice to the 
Princely Order had I in the least degree relaxed my efforts 


to do so. 

When I last addressed this Chamber I referred to 
three particular directions towards which those efforts 
were, in consultation and co-opera+^o- 
nesses, being exerted. 
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I spoke firstly of the decisive necessity in regard to 
the smaller States of some form of co-operative measures 
to secure a standard of administrative efficiency wliich is 
beyond their individual resources- That i>rogress has since 
continued with encouraging results — particularly in Eastern 
India, from which area I am glad to see so many Rulers 
present today. I congratulate them on what they have 
been able to achieve and I look forward witli confidence 
to its consolidation and extension. In other areas too 
progress has been made and new ideas are afoot. But I 
have become increasingly concious of the difficulties 
which arise, not So much from aiiy lack of enthusiasm on 
the part of the Rulers concerned as from the nature of the 
foundations on which they have to build. I devoutly wish 
that these difficulties could before my departure from 
India have been surmoimted by the formulation and 
application of general principles acceptable to all con- 
cerned. But in matters so- delicate undue haste might well 
have defeated the object in view. I have had to' content 
myself therefore -with giving instructions that the progress 
iiitherto achieved and the difficulties thereby revealed shall 
within the next' few weeks be systematically reviewed and 
considered hy my advisers, so that thereafter, so soon as 
can conveniently be arranged, my successor may be able 
to initiate discussions either with the Standing Committee 
or Avith selected representatives of the category of States 
principally concerned, from which discussions a clear plan 
of action may emerge. I appeal most earnestly to Your 
Highnesses to co-operate whole-heartedly in these processes. 
For I regard them, and I cannot emphasise this too strongly 
as being literally of vital importance for the vast majority 
of you. 

Your Highnesses will realise that measures such as 
these to which I now^ refer, involvmg as they do a certain 
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measure of sacrifice on the part of those small units to 
M-hicli 1 have mentioned, do at the same time represent a 
most valuable contribution to the improvement of adminis- 
tration and to the removal of criticism, consistently with 
the survival and development, by means of co-operation 
among themselves or under the ar'^:is of larger States, of the 
smaller States affected. The sacrifices involved, as I have 
observed to Your Highnesses on previous occasions, are 
an inevitable accompaniment of the co-operative method. 
But I feel no shadow of doubt that they are justified in 
terms of the benefits involved, whether We test those 
benefits by the improvement of the standard of adminis- 
trative services and amenities or by wider political consi- 
derations. A heavy obligation rests upon us all. And 
that obligation makes it difficult — and I am certain^ that 
Your Highnesses agree with me, to view with equanimity 
conditions in which, owing to tlie smallness of the area, 
or of the resources, of individual States, it may be 
impossible to secure the application of modern standards 
of justice, or of administration, to the inhabitants of the 
area concerned. 


1 would add that the line of argument which I have 
been following in regard to small States is no less applic- 
able to the Jagirs and Thihanas which, though -forming 
an integral part of certain States, still maintain some 
semblance of jurisdictional and administrative machinery. 
Let me make it clear beyond any question that the times 
are no longer propitious for Jagirdars and Thakurs who 
seeks to assert or perpetuate a semi-independence wholly 
incompatible with their limited resources, and so, me^t- 
ably harmful to the interests of the inhabitants pf the 
areas concerned. 


1 spoke also at the last session of this Chamber of a 
scheme for safeguardipg standards of administration*. 
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particularly after the period of a. Ruler's minority, by the 
application of formal constitutional methods for the trans- 
action of State business. I referred too to the difficult 
and delicate problem of determining what proportion of 
a State's rerenue can appropriately be earmarked for the 
use of the Ruler and his, family^ and what precisely are 
the items which should legitimately come within the scope 
of Civil Lists and Privy Purses. Hero again I am denied 
the satisfaction of seeing final decisions reached during 
the period of my Viceroyalty. T deeply regret that that 
should be the case. For the issue is one of prime impor- 
tance. And it is one in which close and critical intere^-^t 
is taken not only in India, but far outside the borders oi 
this country. I do therefore sincerely trust that in regard 
to it an early solution, and one that may command general 
commendation not only in, this country but outside, may 
be forthcoming. The recent discussions between re- 
presentative Princes and my advisers have been of real 
value, and I confidently hope that they will shortly yield 
those solid and generally acceptable results to which I 
have just referred. 

I would like to ts^ke this occasion to say how much 
as, Crown Representative I value the advice and the frank 
expression of the views of representative Princes in 
matters such as this. Pop the decisions that have to be 
tajs.en by the Grown Representative are often grave ones, 
and he will, I am sure, at all times be anxious to be 
assured, before he reaches a conclusion that he ;is fully 
cognisant of the views of the Princely Order on matters 
80. directly concerning members of that Order, and of the 
Considerations that weigh with them. 

Your Highnesses will realise, as I do, that the prob- 
lems- that 'face you today are far from simple, and that 
there lies ahead a period in which problem^ more difficult 
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still may have to be eonfrontecL If the best interests of 
the States, the best interests of India, are to be safeguarded, 
we must be at pains to face the facts and be willing, eve^ 
at the cost of sacrifice, to make such adjustments as the 
I urn of world events makes necessary. I know from my 
own extensive journeyings among the States to what an 
extent certain Indian States have become an example and 
an inspiration to other parts of India. It must be our 
'Object to eiisui'e that that shall be the case in every area™ 
An cl, indeed, it is essential in the interests of the States 
and in the interests of their survival that they should not 
fall below modern standards of administration in any way. 
I need not assure Your Highnesses as I talk of those 
difficult and delicate matters that to the extent that I, or 
iny representatives on my instructions, have had to take 
a particular line in regard to co-operative measures and 
the like, I have been concerned solely — and it is the true 
and legitimate function in this sphere of the Crown 
Representative — to awaken the indifferent to consciousness 
of the dangers that threaten them ; to point out defi- 
ciencies : to suggest remedies ; to co-ordinate individual 
initiatives for the benefit of all. But you may be certain 
that at all times the underlying consideration that has 
governed any decisions that I have had to take, and that 
will, I am sure, govern such decisions as may fall to be 
talcen by my successors, is that the Indian States shall fit 
themselves to play that great and positive part in the 
development of India as a whole wdiicli their importance 
and their history justifies ; and that it is to the interest 
of the Princely Order that such weaknesses as may today 
exist, whether in adininis'ration or organisation, shall be 
eliminated with the minimum of delay. 

I wnuld not like to conclude my observations today 
without again thanking Your Highnesses and the Princely 
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Order for tlie invaluable help that you have giv'en to the 
war effort, and without thanking you, too, for the help that 
I’have had in the efforts I have made while I have been 
Viceroy to further the modernization of administration in 
the States, and for the help you have given me on bo very 
many critical issues directly affecting the well-being and 
the future of your States. These are testing times — all of 
us realise that. But Your Highnesses represent great and 
distinguished traditions and the Indian States do as a whole 
represent a great potentiality for good in the times that lie 
before us. On the eve therefore of my laying down the 
great office which 1 have had the honour to hold I appeal 
to Your Highnesses here today, and through you to the 
Princely Order and to all who exercise authority and 
influence in the Indian States, to see to it that the splendid 
opportunity lying before the Rulers of those States is not 
missed^ and to ensure that advantage is taken of it with 
such vigour and foresight, with such judicious blending 
of old and new, with such subordination of narrow per- 
sonal and local interests, to true patriotism that the future 
of India — of the Indian States in close collaboration with 
British India — ^may be ensured, and that future generations 
may remember with gratitude the part played by the 
leaders of Princely India in securing the stability of that 
common and glorious inheritance. 

When next this Chamber meets it will be under the 
Chairmanship of the great soldier and distinguished admi- 
nistrator who is now about to succeed me as Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell’s wide range of knowledge and experience, the 
interest that he has always taken in the Indian States, are 
well-known to Your Highnesses ; and in the difficulties 
and the problems that have to he faced by the Indian 
States, I know that in him the States will have a wise, 
sagacious, and sympathetic friend. And now before 1 
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close my address let me thank you all once again, and that 
most ■vvarmly and sincerely, lor all the help and the constant 
and generous support that you have given to me in the T-lj*! 
years during which I have had the honour to preside over 
the deliberations of Your Highnesses, and to represent the 
Crown in its dealings with the Indian States and the 
Princely Order. 

SPEEGHEY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY IN REPLY l^th October 
TO THE PxiREWELL ADDRESS PRESENTED BY 
THE NEW DELHI MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE ON 
SATDRDAY, THE 16th OCTOBER 1943. 

Speech by His Excellency the Virjeroy in Reply to the Fare- 
well Address Presented by the New Delhi Municipal Committee 
on Saturday, the 16th October 1943 : — 

Mr, Bryant^ Mrs, Sumer Chand and Oenilement — 

On Her Excellency's behalf and my own I thank you 
most warmly for 3^our address by which we have been 
deeply touched. Your city has been our home fo'r 7 112 
eventful and laborious years^ years in which we have 
known both satisfaction and disappointment, years of 
sunshine and shadow, of storm and intermittently of calm, 
years certainly that will live in our recollection always. 

Let me at once say how^ much pleasure it has given my 
wdfe and myself to receive a token of such generous 
appreciation from a body of such standing and distinction 
as yours. 

As you say, we have both taken a very real inrerest 
in the capital city and I for niy part derive very special 
pleasure from yoiir tribute to Her Excellency's work in 
India. Y'ou have in New Delhi a permanent aiiti- 
Tuberculosis Clinic started as the result of her great 
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appeal. TJie initiative she took has led to a considerable 
measure of solid achievement iu this vital field and I ean 
testify to the many hours of hard labour and thoug^ht that 
she has devoted to this and other good causes. 

The interrupted schemes for developing further the 
amGni^ies of tlie capital were dear to both of us and we 
shall hope, after the war, to read of their completion. At 
]jresent, as you tuliy recognise, it is out of the queistion to 
go ahead wdth any building projects unless they are im- 
mediate neecsii'ties, and usually they must be connected 
wdtli the war effort. It is however gratifying to think that 
the anti-malaria seheme^ thanks to the devoted efforts of 
an expert band of w’orkers, has been so very successful 
axid has become a model for the wdiole world. It is good 
of you to recognise my own share in the inception and 
carrying through of this great scheme for which many 
thousands have daily (and nightly) reason to be thankful. 

Your municipality quite properly expects to be able 
to look to the Government of India and ultimately to the 
Viceroy himself for special interest and encouragement. 
So you will I know’' share my own deep satisfaction that I 
should be handing over this office to a successor of such 
exceptional distinction and well-proved wisdom as Ijord 
Wavell. The burden on the Viceroy was always, heavy 
and the war has made it doubly so. But T know Lord 
Wavell, and T feel verj^ confident that in his assistance to 
you over the affairs of New Delhi as in the wider sphere 
he will demonstrate most conclusively that His Majesty 
the King-Emperor could not have made a sounder choice 
of Viceroy. I am glad also to think too that you will have 
a friend at Court in the new Private Secretary wdiom I 
appointed as Chief Commissioner of Delhi and w'ho is 
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exceptionally well aware of your needs and of your 
difficulties. 

You express anxiety about the removal after tlie war 
of the many temporary buildings which must be admitted 
to mar the beauty of the city. As I amiouneed in my 
recent speech to the houses of the legislature it is the 
definite policy of the Government of India to remove 
tbose buildings as soon as possible. It is the intention 
that all the temporary buildings that have been constructed 
for use as offices and hostels, &e., in the neighbour] lood of 
the Secretariat in the Irwin Stadium, near the Willingdon 
aerodrome, in the neighbourhood of Connaught Circus 
and in various blocks, which, under the New Delhi Deve- 
lopment Scheme, had been allotted for other pur]ooses 
will be rejnoved as soon as possible after the cessation 
of hostilities. That removal will be a welcome sign of the 
outright victory w^hich wo all intend to' wun. \Yhen the 
day of victory dawns and the enemies of man’s progress 
are humbled and east down, W'e shall all look forward, and 
I think with good reason^ to a brilliant future for this 
city. Resources will be available for undertaking a great 
effort to raise the standard of living throughout India’s 
territories, and New Delhi will certainly gain at least 
indirect benefit : while additional advantage will accrue 
from the development of air travel for which this seems 
likel}^ to be an important nodal point. 

Her Bxeelleiicy and I will watch your progress with 
intense and personal interest. We thank yon again most 
warmly for coming to bid us farewell and for the very 
generous terms of your address. We wish you all good 
fortune and success. 

Goodbye to you all. 

L21PSV— 164— 20-7-44— GIPS 
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